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CShe Six (ardinal Points 


By J. GPERCY ‘BRYANT 


Baker, of Roadwater near Gaunton, Somersetshire, England 


S A SCHOOLBOY, my teacher, who, 
incidentally, has been living in America 
for a good many years, used to tell me 
there were four cardinal points to the 
compass, namely, north, east, south, and west. Bread 
has six cardinal points on its compass, which are 
flavor, texture, moisture, bloom, volume, and general 
appearance. Now the baker cannot develop all or any 
of these points unless his raw materials contain the 
necessary constituents for their creation and production. 

One hardly need point out the fact that flour is the 
main material upon which bread is built. Of water, 
of course, there is a Certain percentage, and a large 
percentage when bread is in the form of dough, but 
much water evaporates during baking time, whereas 
flour remains intact throughout, although its form 
will be somewhat changed during fermentation and 
baking. 

The other ingredients, such as yeast, malt flour, 
malt extract, or any other such improvers, and salt, 
in quantity are infinitesimal, so that flour, then, mak- 
ing by far the largest ingredient, must chiefly contain 
and supply the characteristics to evelve the six car- 
dinal points as enumerated. 


But before the miller can gain these characteristics, - 


he will have to choose grists holding them, or which 
are capable of developing them. “You cannot take a 
shirt off a naked man,” is an English saying, which 
is equivalent to asserting you cannot take something 
from where there is nothing, which truth, in transla- 
tion, infers it is quite impossible for the miller to have 
flavor, texture, etc., in his flour if the wheats from 
which the flour is manufactured do not hold the essen- 
tial substances for their evolution. 

Let me explain here that I am a baker, therefore 
it would not be circumspect, or my affair, to dictate 
to the miller what wheats he shall or shall not use. He 
will be the best judge about that, but in his own 
interest I ask him to grind grist which will possess the 
features so that the bread made from his flour will 
hold the six cardinal points to their fullest degree. 

Now let us examine the points one by one in the 
order as given. 

FLAVOR 

First, then, flavor. On the subject of flavor there is 
much diversity of opinion, not only as to what flavor 
is, but when and how it is produced. Flavor is a 
quality which is hard to define or describe, but in its 
relation to bread it is in its most pleasing form when 
it conveys to the senses of the palate a nutty and 
sweet taste, and when it creates and maintains for a 
considerable time a craving for more of the bread. 

If bread be flavorless, or if flavor be weak, the 
palate is not aroused, and if the palate be not awak- 
ened, no craving or temptation ensues, for there can 
be no craving before the palate be quickened. 

The art, then, in flavor production, is to bring it 
to that pitch where relish and desire are up to the 
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full 100 per cent; and to attain to the maximum per- 
centage, the miller and baker must be: co-operators, 
each in his turn carrying out the requisite and neces- 
sary duties. 

I asked the miller just now to make flour from 
wheats which would bring out the six cardinal points, 
and I said it would be in his interest so to do. On 
this point of flavor alone it will be observed my sup- 
plication is timely, for if the miller puts into his flour 
sack the essentials for fine and full flavor, providing 
the baker does his part properly, the miller will have 
a greater demand for his flour, for the simple reason 
much more of it will be consumed, and not only will 
he benefit, for the baker will also have his share of the 
“divide” through doing a livelier trade, and the public 
will reap its profit in that it will have more palatable 
and pleasurable bread. 

As to when flavor is produced, my version is that 
Nature takes the initial step. Soil, atmosphere, and 
climatic conditions will be bound to have an influence 
over flavor. In different parts of countries and in 
various parts of the world, soil varies in its mineral 
and other content, and climate is very considerably 
the controller of soil conditions and capabilities; the 
husbandman also has his share of command over soil, 
but he holds no such authority over the elements. On 
the whole, Dame Nature is very benevolent, and from 
what her earth contains, together with her, usually 
wise regulation of climate, wheat of flavor, sometimes 
more, sometimes .less, is the result. 

According to my view, then, flavor, or what ulti- 
mately forms flavor, is evolved, in the ‘first instance, 
by Nature. But that is only one part of the business, 
for the miller must give the necessary attention for its 
further unfolding, and if I may be allowed to give 
my opinion, I think this attention will mostly have to 
be paid to conditioning. 

As far as the miller is involved, flavor is affected 
by heat, also by moisture. If wheat be subjected to 
too high a temperature, either of air or water, and for 
too long a time, perfect conditioning is not the out- 
come, for the substances contained in the endosperm 
for the production of flavor will then be impaired, 
whereas if the tempering air or water be correct in 
heat and warmth, flavor would be improved, provided 
the period of conditioning be of right duration. 

After wheat has been washed and subjected to 
heat, a slight fermentation sets up, and this will be 
to the advantage of flavor if conditioning be done 


effectively, but if the grain be submitted to a too 


severe temperature, and if the process be for too long 
before the wheat be milled, a second fermentation is 
created, and this being of an acid nature, the endo- 
sperm is so affected that sourness ensues, and, although 
this might not be noticeable in the resulting flour, it 
would be in the bread made therefrom. 

Then there is the humidity aspect. As said, flavor 
is affected by heat and moisture, and at conditioning 


time the right degree of heat and quantity of moisture 
will be beneficial, but if the grinding be done hot, that 
is, if the stock grows hot during that process, the heat 
will cause a loss of flavor, because flavor will go out 
with the evaporation of the moisture, this evaporation, 
of course, being due to the heat. 

The object, then, of the miller should be to grind 
coolly throughout, for by so doing he will conserve the 
highest percentage of moisture available for the re- 
tention and eventual gaining of full flavor. 

Assuming the miller has attained this, the baker 
must now carry on, and what he will require to give 
the most caution to are fermentation and baking. 
Flour undergoes certain chemical changes during the 
fermentation period, and if the constituents which are 
changed are done so to the right extent, then abundant 
flavor, or that which makes flavor, will go into the 
oven in the dough and come out in the bread if the 
baking be done correctly. 

In another article in The Northwestern Miller I 
have shown how certain flour constituents are changed 
during the process of fermentation so that flavor may 
be produced in the resultant loaves. 

There are now on the market various improvers 
which will assist the baker in his pursuit after flavor. 
Most of these are in the shape of yeast foods, and 
many of them do tone up flavor, some more, some less. 
In England these improvers are being used extensively, 
but we have not gone in for lard and other shortening, 
nor milk, in our quest for flavor, or at least, not uni- 
versally. I understand these assistants are widely 
employed in America, and I am also notified that they 
fulfill their purpose. 

We Britons are noted for making haste slowly, and 
for being chary of the adoption of methods which 
spell, or are supposed to spell, improvement. Appar- 
ently we are in need of some of Uncle Sam’s spirit of 
hustle, but English bakers have weighed so many nov- 
elties in the scales and found them short-weight that 
they are cautious of making too many tests and 
experiments. Still, it is a duty devolving upon every 
baker to improve flavor when and how he can, and if 
lard and other shortening, as well as milk, will impart 
to flavor a taste to the liking of our people, and if 
our customers are prepared to pay for the advance- 
ment, then, no doubt, in the sweet by and by British 
bakers will use these improvers, but, at present they 
are not convinced. 


TEXTURE 


Looking at the second point on our compass, name- 
ly, texture, this is a point on which it is a hard matter 
to find much to say, at least, that’s how I find it. 

Now, if the baker is to have finely textured bread, 
the miller will have to attend to his side of the per- 
formance. Among other things, bran and fibrous sub- 
stances will have to be expelled, and grinding for flour 
be done as perfectly as machinery and attention will 
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permit. Evenly and finely ground flour will produce 
better texture in bread than will irregularly and 
coarsely dressed flour. But before milling be per- 
formed, blending, cleaning, and conditioning will re- 
quire to be scientifically carried out, for these opera- 
tions will have some influence on texture, and it fol- 
lows that the more perfectly they are done, the more 
good texture will be advanced. 

Taking it for granted that the miller supplies the 
baker with perfectly textured flour, the baker must lay 
the foundation for sound texture by making his dough 
thoroughly. Evenly and, well kneaded dough imparts 
a fine texture, so does molding if done with thought, 
as also does correct fermentation in all its stages. If 
plenty of kneading be given to the dough, the gluten 
threads are not only increased, but made fine, which, 
in practice, means the vesicles, cells, pores, or holes— 
whichever one cares to call them—are considerably in- 
creased, and made finer and evener. 

In his search for fine texture, the baker will have 
to use flour which is strong and stable, for, naturally, 
this will contain gluten of quality and quantity, al- 
though quantity will not have so much to do with fine 
and good texture as quality. Gluten of high character 
is the order; of course there must be sufficient to de- 
velop the component parts of bread, but, after that, 
quantity is subservient to quality. 

The grade of flour will have some control over 
texture. High class flour makes texture more com- 
plete than does low grade flour. Flour made from the 
best constituents of the endosperm gives to bread 
that silkiness of sheen so much coveted, also imparts to 
the crumb a rich softness, the twain making a high 
finish to texture. 

Then there is baking. This has much to do with 
good texture or bad. A slow, that is, a cool, oven will 
not bring out rare texture, because there would not be 
adequate heat to make the gas aérate the mass prop- 
erly. Bread texture being composed of vesicles, suf- 
ficient oven heat is wanted to pass the gas through the 
dough mass so that these tiny pores might be made 
and left in the crumb, for unless the oven were hot 
enough, the aération would not be done thoroughly, and 
instead of there being tiny open vesicles, the gluten 
threads would be kept close together, which would indi- 
cate that the texture would be close, and the bread 
be more or less heavy. 

A soundly hot oven would make expansion in every 
direction, and, as the gas and evaporation went out, 
lightness would accrue until it reached a maximum, 
and by the time it got there the texture would be light 
and porous, for the reason that the gluten threads 
would have been pulled apart, and would remain so 
until the bread was baked, and, of course, until it was 
consumed, 

It will always be for the benefit of the miller and 
baker to make a careful study of texture, and to pro- 
duce this or what is capable of its production. Con- 
sumers will eat more bread when it is of perfect 
texture than they will when it is of coarse and irregu- 
lar texture. With good texture, mastication and di- 
gestion are easier, and anything which helps in this 
direction is profitable. 

In the interests of health, medical men are con- 
stantly advising people to well masticate their food. 
Many do not do this because they think it too much 
trouble, so that if the miller and baker see to it that 
they place bread on the people’s tables having true 
texture, they are acting in the health interests of 
those people, for their health is safeguarded to an 
extent in that perfectly textured bread requires less 
chewing, and is better assimilated. 

Another reason why fine and even texture is desir- 
able is that bread possessing these qualities cuts nicely 
and is easily spread with butter, cream or jam. Rough 
textured bread, and bread with holes of various sizes, 
do not lend well to manipulation in this respect. 

Just to give an illustration of the virtues of prop- 
erly textured bread and the vices of “holey” bread: 

The Duchess of Kilkenny, who is interested in and 
who works energetically for the Home for Apoplectic 
Cats, on one of her errands of mercy calls on her 
friend, Lady Fitzpoodle, who is honorary secretary 
to' the Society for the Care of Epileptic Dogs, to 
compare notes. She does this; then Lady Fitzpoodle 
invites her to stay to tea. The duchess consents some- 
what protestingly, as she has so many further calls 
to make. The tea and daintily cut bread and butter 
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slices are brought in, as also are the jam and the 
cream. The guest takes a slice of bread and butter 
and spreads some jam and cream over the even sur- 
face, and through the bread texture being as it should 
be, the slice goes down with: the most pleasant “nip.” 
The duchess is so pleased that she consumes slice after 
slice, and extols the virtues of the bread as warmly as 
she would praise the doings of the institution she 
labors for. She gets her hostess to give her the name 
of her baker, and becomes a regular customer of the 
latter. Net result: increased trade for the baker and 
his miller. 

Now if the bread and butter slices placed on the 
nobby little table had been full of holes, to start with 
the duchess would not have been favorably impressed 
with the sight, and would not have eaten so many 
slices, simply because bad textured bread is not so 
appealing and appetizing as is good textured. 

Then there is the danger point to be considered. 
Say, after the guest had managed to spread some 
cream and jam over a slice and was in the act of 
lifting a part of the slice to her fodder receiver, some 
of the cream and jam bolted through the holes and 
landed right in the duchess’ lap. In that event, would 
the duchess praise the bread or the baker who made it? 
If she did not actually say so, she would think her 
100-guinea skirt had been absolutely ruined, and her 
mind would be full of the words forbidden utterance 
in Parliament. Net result: less business for the men 
of bread and flour. 

This illustration, poor though it is, is meant to show 
the principle of the matter and the moral to be learned 
therefrom. 

MOISTURE 

Moisture is the word at which our indicator is now 
pointing. I rather fancy my American readers are 
expecting something very refreshing from this point; 
after all, moisture ought not to be a dry subject. 

As the moisture content of wheat is regulated to an 
appreciable extent by the behavior of Nature in cli- 
matic and soil respects, the miller’s raw material will 
arrive in a more or less moist state, and the miller 
will have to so regulate this moisture that the baker 
shall receive flour of a regular moisture content. If, 
at one time, the baker got flour dry as dust, at another 
time moderately moist, and on a third occasion simply 
swimming with moisture, it would be quite impossible 
for him to manufacture bread of regularity. 

As far as I understand the business, I take it 
moisture is adjusted at the conditioning operation. 
After wheats had been washed, they would be condi- 
tioned so that their moisture content would be made 
uniform; dry and hard wheats would be infused with 
sufficient moisture to render them mellow, and moisture 
would be drawn out of those grains which contained 
too much, so that all the berries would crack, cut, and 
scalp in a uniform manner, and so that the skinning of 
the endosperm would be clean, for the even distribu- 
tion of moisture would be the means of making this 
possible, as the bran envelopes would be so toned and 
tempered that they would be soft and pliable. Now, 
these proper performances are all in the baker’s favor, 
for with moisture at its accurate quantity, and with a 
minimum of bran, his flour should not only keep well 
in storage but should work up nicely and result in 
loaves of regulation. 

There is another factor to be considered. True 
moisture—which implies correct conditioning—would 
have an effect on the chemical and physical-chemical 
properties of the constituents of the endosperm which 
would be beneficial to flour, fermentation and the loaf, 
in that these constituents would be changed for the 
better by the right addition and distribution of 
moisture. 

One need not go into details as to what are the 
constituents of the endosperm and how moisture 
changes these, as that will be well known to millers, 
but my point is that the baker is after good, regular 
flour every time. I have studied this matter sufficiently 
to see that conditioning is a very important factor for 
the excellent, or otherwise, production of flour, and I 
would plead with the miller to pursue this subject 
until it is brought to perfection, and when it is brought 
there, the baker should, all things being equal, have 
flour carrying the correct quantity of moisture essen- 
tial for the production of the perfect loaf. 

Moisture, in its relation to bread, is that which 
gives satisfaction to the palate; that is to say, the 
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moisture must be agreeable, not overdone, but done 
enough. If bread be too moist, it is moist no longer 
in the true meaning of the word, for then it is in a 
form of wetness and stodginess. This is objection- 
able to the taste senses, and such bread is not easy 
of mastication, and after consumption goes against 
good digestion. 

It is a temptation to some bakers to shove a lot 
of water into their dough, and this temptation is some- 
times given way to, but it serves no real business 
purpose. True, water is cheaper than flour, but that 
is only looking at the matter from the beginning, for 
heavily watered bread is devoid of flavor and other 
pleasant eating qualities, and it will not in any way 
appeal to the eaters thereof, from which fact it is 
logical to conclude that less of it will be consumed, so 
that what the surplus water administrator gains on the 
doughboys he will more than lose on the doughnuts. 

True bread moisture is attained by all the baker’s 
actions being carried out accurately; that is, presup- 
posing his flour is right in the beginning; but the chief 
cause of correct bread moisture lies in fermentation 
being properly executed. If this has been done rightly, 
that is, if the gluten has been brought to its true state 
of ripeness when the dough goes to the oven, and if 
the oven is at right baking heat, and if the bread is 
baked for the correct length of time, no longer, no 
shorter, then true moisture is assured. 

With underripe dough going to the oven, gluten 
will not have changed and matured enough, and the 
resulting bread would eat roughly and be dry, owing 
to the crumb and crust being tough, this toughness 
preventing the saliva mixing thoroughly with the bread 
so that the latter may be shaped into a bolus or lump, 
this being necessary to impart to the palate the sensa- 
tion of taste. 

Overripe dough as bread, again, will be dry, and 
the sensation on the palate from such bread will add 
to the dryness, or seem to, because, as in the case 
with underripe dough as bread, the saliva is placed at 
a disadvantage in that it cannot mix with the bread 
and form it into a paste or lump. In the case of 
overripe dough, the gluten will have got degraded and 
gone past that stage from whence true moisture is 
obtainable; whereas if dough be put in the oven at its 
proper point of maturity, that is, at where gluten has 
been changed and softened to the correct pitch, the 
ensuing bread would eat soft and moist, not only be- 
cause the bread was soft in itself, but for the reason 
the saliva could and would do its work perfectly, and 
in which perfection the pleasantest of sensations would 
appear on the palate. 

As moisture is governed to a large extent by the 
character of gluten, it is up to the miller to obtain 
berries, with a high gluten character, for the richer this 
character be, the softer, silkier, and more moist the 
bread containing it, for it has been determined that 
the higher the gluten’s character the more moisture will 
be absorbed at the doughing stage and be retained in 
the loaves after baking, and the latter is just the very 
thing the baker is after. 

All bread, made from no matter what grades of 
wheat, either of high or low character of gluten, will 
be moist while it is new or fresh, but bread made 
from the poor charactered wheat will very quickly 
dry out, whereas that manufactured from the rich 
glutened wheat will remain moist for a considerable 
time, and it is this latter type which the public favors. 
Moreover, it pays the baker to produce such bread, 
for the more moist bread is, and keeps, the more 
appetizing it will be, with the consequence more of it 
will be consumed, to the profit of both miller and 
baker. 

England is a “wet” country, much more so than is 
good for her, but her people have not got so sodden 
but that they can appreciate moist bread when they 
get it. It cannot be anything other than a business 
proposition. for the miller and baker to work in con- 
junction to attain that end, and I should think it would 
pay the American miller and baker to study and 
achieve true moisture more than it does us here in 
England, for anything which satisfies a “dry” palate 
is not only profitable but charitable. F 


BLOOM 


While writing on moisture our indicator has moved 
on to bloom. Let me explain that by bloom I mean 
color. Bloom would be the word the baker would 

(Continued on page 346.) 
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EFFECT OF HIGH PRICES 

ROM many sources come suggestions that milling 

will shortly begin to feel the effect of reduced 
flour consumption as the result of higher prices.- Such 
an assumption is a natural one, since, in the main, 
the degree of use of every commodity responds in 
some measure to its cheapness or dearness. 

There is, however, little in the way of statistical 
data to prove that there is any absolute relationship 
between the price of flour and its rate of consump- 
tion. There is no doubt a certain elasticity in the use 
of flour, but this depends upon so many factors other 
than price that it is quite impossible to fix the degree 
of responsibility for the. variation. 

It is illustrative of the widely varying views on 
the subject that one miller recently suggested that in- 
creased cost of flour would result in a decline in 
family flour buying and an increased use of bread 
from the bakery. “A sack of flour costing three dol- 
lars,” he said, “causes the housewife to temporize in 
her buying and make shift with a loaf of bread each 
day. It may cost her more, but she avoids the use 
of the three-dollar sack of flour.” 

On another occasion, a second miller voiced the 
opinion that any increase in the price or reduction in 
the size of the baker’s loaf would have the effect of 
greatly increasing home baking. “There is a limit to 
the bread price,” he argued, “and when the cost be- 
comes too high or the loaf too small, the careful 
housewife will unhesitatingly return to the saving 
process of baking her own bread.” 

The sharp variance between the views of these 
two millers is characteristic of every conclusion in the 
matter of the effect of prices on consumption. Very 
likely they are both right to the extent that one house- 
wife would decide in accord with one miller’s opinion, 
while another would follow the opposite course. 

Much the same situation doubtless applies to bread 
consumption as a whole. There is an old belief that 
flour consumption is greatest when the country is least 
prosperous. It is based on the theory that when money 
is scarce, costlier food items are done without and 
their place given to bread, which costs least of all. In 
denial of this assumption is indisputable proof that, 
when times are good, all foods are ingested in greater 
quantity and bread shares in the increased consump- 
tion. Such, indeed, is the multiplicity and variance in 
views on the whole subject that none of them may be 
accepted as much better than a guess. 

In summary, a decline in flour consumption suffi- 
cient greatly to affect milling does not seem to be in 
early prospect. The money thinking of people has not 
yet changed from the habits of wartime, and there is 
little differentiating between tweedledum and tweedle- 
dee in the average household budget. People still are 
supplying their tables in accordance with their tastes 
and appetites, and, go high, go low, flour and bread 
consumption are, in all probability, likely to remain 
fairly constant. 

HOME BAKING? 

fe writer of the communication regarding home 

baking published elsewhere in this issue is neither 
a miller nor baker. He’ is, however, a man who for 
many years has been a student of conditions in both 
industries, and, as his letter shows, he believes that 
something is to be said in favor of continuing the use 
of flour in baked goods produced in the family oven. 

Naturally there will be a wide difference of opinion 


in the matter of his indictment of the baker’s loaf.. In . 


a symposium published in The Northwestern Miller a 
few months ago, several heads of large baking insti- 
tutions, and others entitled to speak with authority, 
frankly admitted that there is a too marked tendency 


toward complete standardization of the loaf, and that - 


the future doubtless will bring a return to tie produc- 
tion of more varieties of bread. This is a problem 
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for commercial baking to solve, and the activities of 
the retail baker in catering to popular taste doubtless 
will help to its solution. 

The essential trouble in conducting any sort of 
campaign to increase the use of flour in the home is 
that it would inevitably be interpreted as an attack 
on commercial baking. It might really be only a part 
of a co-ordinated movement having for its purpose 
increased consumption of all baked goods made from 
flour, yet it would be difficult to save it from the ap- 
pearance of open strife between commercial baking on 
the one hand and home baking on the other. 

In a way, this situation is unfortunate; for its 
acceptance means that all effort to increase the use of 
flour products must depend upon the activities of the 
baker. It would be most desirable if a means could 
be found to conduct hand-in-hand efforts to increase 
the use of flour in the kitchen and, at the same time, 
promote the interests of bread as against other food 
products. The two could be made complementary. 
Yet such is the feeling that they are essentially an- 
tagonistic that this can hardly be hoped for. 





RUSSIA AS A FLOUR BUYER 

FEW weeks ago the most sensationally minded 

wheat bull would not have had the temerity to 
suggest that Russia would sooner or later be a buyer 
of flour in North America. Yet in the past month 
the Russian government authority has contracted the 
purchase of large quantities of flour from Canadian 
mills and, so far as anything may be known about 
Russia, there is no reason to believe that yet other 
purchases may not follow. 

The importance of this is not so much in measuring 
the present price situation as it is in making certain 
that the day is yet far off when Russia will resume 
its former place as a surplus producing country. A 
year ago, when Russian exports reached a total of 
something like ninety million bushels of wheat, rye 
and coarse grains, there were those who believed that 
another crop or two would see a resumption of Black 
Sea exports on a large scale. 

It now appears even more clearly than it did a 
few months ago that last year’s apparent surplus in 
Russia was nothing more than so much grain wrested 
from an underfed country to be exported for economic 
and political reasons; that Russia did not have more 
grain than she needed, but that she needed the grain 
for purposes other than feeding her own people. 

The world knows little or nothing of what is going 
on in Russia. It is, however, able to interpret visible 
facts and figures to the conclusion that, with hundreds 
of millions of acres of land available for grain grow- 
ing, importation of flour is proof of agricultural stag- 
nation. Russia can no longer be regarded as a country 
of great grain producing potentiality. At best, she is 
not likely to produce more than enough for her own 
needs for many years to come. 





MEETING THE ISSUE 
COMPARATIVELY small milling concern in the 
Southwest is meeting the present trade situation in 

a straightforward manner by specifically limiting all 
sales to thirty-day shipment unless the buyer cares to 
pay a named premium for option of shipment over a 
longer period. It urges its trade not to attempt to 
speculate by long distance purchases, and states its 
position in a letter to all of its customers, from which 
the following is an extract: 

“We do not believe that the average flour buyer 
with prices ranging as they are say on today’s basis 
is going to be anxious to contract very far ahead, and 
for that reason we want to make our prices on a basis 
whereby there will be opportunities to secure business. 
We believe that the average buyer is going to buy 
his requirements car by car the balance of this crop 
unless something unforeseen happens. 

“We have given this matter deep thought, and ef- 
fective today are going to base our price on our flour 
for shipment within thirty days. Our quotations to 
you will be on the basis of thirty days. Generally, in 
selling flour, the buyer nowadays tells the salesman on 


what shipment he wishes to figure on a purchase, and. 


we believe that it will be an advantage to figure our 
price on shipment within thirty days, because a buyer 
in this way will not be paying what the mill will have 
to charge for shipment within ninety days. 
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“If a buyer wishes to purchase flour for sixty-day 
shipment our price will be ten cents per barrel higher 
than for thirty-day shipment. If a buyer wishes to 
purchase flour for ninety-day shipment, our price for 
ninety-day shipment will be twenty cents per barrel 
higher than for thirty-day shipment. 

“Please understand that prices to you from now on 
will be on flour based for shipment within 30 days.” 





FAVORING THE FOREIGN MILLER 
EWS of the sale of substantially ninety thousand 
barrels of flour by Belgian millers to the Russian 

Soviet serves further to emphasize the serious handicap 
imposed upon American industry and commerce as a 
result of the transportation, until recently, of Ameri- 
can grown wheat at an ocean rate several cents under 
the rate charged for flour. At the present time, aside 
from tramp steamers, the fixed differential of five cents 
per hundred is normally being maintained. The price 
of the wheat now being milled in Europe, however, 
accurately reflects the discriminatingly low rate which 
prevailed through much of the period of heaviest ex- 
port wheat movement. 

The first considerable purchases of bread food sup- 
plies by official Russia were in the form of flour from 
Canadian mills, which, under the immediate market 
situation, were able to underquote their competitors 
on this side of the line. These initial lots were fol- 
lowed by others, with a growing promise that North 
America would be called upon to supply all of the 
apparently urgent Russian deficiency. 

The current news to the effect that European mill- 
ers, through their ability to command American wheat 
at low prices, are now able substantially to discount 
American prices, necessitates revision of views on the 
whole situation. As matters now stand, it appears 
probable that the millers of the Continent are in su- 
perior position to obtain this business and that, unless 
there is a substantial change in the general price 
situation, America’s participation is at an end. 

There remains*the solace that there may be no con- 
siderable expansion in the trade. Russia may, within 
a few weeks, take all of the flour needed or that she 
can afford to buy. At best, the business is transient, 
with no promise whatever that the Soviet will become 
a permanent and valuable customer for whomever may 
happen to be in position to supply her immediate 
needs. The situation is important, therefore, only as 
it serves to show the handicap of unfriendly ocean 
rates to the expansion of American export flour trade. 





BOURGEOSIE GETS A BAKERY 
COPYRIGHT cable to the New York Times gives 
particulars of a particularly bitter blow struck 

the Viennese Social Democratic party through the pur- 
chase by Sigmund Bosel of the great socialist bakery, 
established fifteen years ago and supplying nearly half 
the bread needs of Vienna. The enterprise, which has 
a capital of a billion Austrian crowns and employs 
two thousand men, was the pride of Viennese socialism. 
In the post-war reconstruction period it was pointed to 
as the party’s outstanding accomplishment. 

Later, according to the dispatch, money difficulties 
forced the sale of sixty per cent of the stock to Bosel, 
described as “a prototype of post-war capitalism.” 
This did not bring the financial and managerial diffi- 
culties to an end, and, a fortnight ago, Bosel acquired 
control of the entire property and business. It is his 
purpose to enlist British and Dutch capital in the 
enterprise. 

Socialist newspapers are quoted as confessing the 
mistake of building so huge an institution on a social- 
ist foundation. Mobile private capital and efficiency 
of management, they admit, give bourgeosie-owned 
enterprises a great competitive advantage. They nev- 
ertheless regard the failure of the bakery as a severe 
setback to the ambitions of the socialists. 

There probably is no special lesson applicable to 
American competitive methods to be derived from the 
incident. It serves perhaps to illustrate that the suc- 
cessful application of socialist—known in this country 
as co-operative—principles to business enterprise de- 
pends upon constantly favorable conditions and ex- 
ceptional ability in management. In the absence of 
either of these, private enterprise always will triumph. 
This truth will be demonstrated in the fate of the 
numerous efforts inaugurated in the past few years to 
accomplish “orderly” marketing of cereal crops. 
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The following table shows the flour output 
at milling centers for the past two weeks, 
with comparisons, in barrels: 

Jan. 19 Jan. 20 
Jan. 24 Jan.17 1924 1923 
224,139 211,793 232,790 268,525 


Minneapolis 32 
742 11,651 11,156 13,300 
1 





ee BUEN cccces 1 

Duluth-Superior 22,090 13,500 2,470 24,315 

Milwaukee ..... 6,800 6,800 3,500 7,500 
Totals .... . 265,771 243,744 259,916 313,640 

Outside milis*. .218,645 230,090 230,252 191,490 


Ag’gate sprg.484,416 473,834 490,168 505,130 
St. Louis ...... 25,100 22,500 37,600 15,900 
St. Louist .. 44,700 34,300 37,400 38,300 
Buffalo ........193,500 162,800 130,180 111,635 
CHICABO ..cccee 38,000 37,000 37,000 23,000 
.120,045 109,357 106,211 
387,843 294,181 2 
22,617 21,52 
43,428 29,387 
28,891 20,198 tf 
5,306 36,595 35,195 34,056 

38,800 25,600 31,000 
81,896 98,883 78,835 82,765 
13,735 13,375 9,391 11,220 
110,904 111,060 


Kansas City... 
Kansas Cityt.. 
Omaha .......-+ 
St. Joseph ...--. 
Salina ....... %. Bi 
Wichita ...s0.% q 
eee 
Toledof . ean 
Indianapdlis ... 
Nashvillie®® .... ...+-+ 118,51 












Portland, Oreg. 44,074 43,8 56,195 7,620 
RREED ceovesee 27,304 25,335 42,491 37,275 
TOCOMAE «cocseee 13,307 11,887 48,166 31,305 


PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 

The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output on full- 
time schedule, operating six days per week: 
Jan. 19 Jan. 20 


Jan. 24 Jan.17 1924 1923 

Minneapolis ..... 40 38 41 47 
ts |. eee 58 53 45 56 
Duluth-Superior .. 60 37 3 66 
Milwaukee ....... 57 57 29 47 
Outside mills* .... 63 657 57 54 
Average spring... 49 46 47 51 
St. Louis ..... toc 35 58 $1 
St. Louist ........ 51 39 43 49 
EE <6 wie 49486 SI 67 78 67 
Tere . 95 92 92 58 
Kansas City ...... 80 73 70 72 
Kansas Cityft ..... 66 69 57 54 
Omaha ...cccceces 82 S2 86 90 
Bt, SOOO cccccecs 99 91 61 48 
BOING .crcccccsecs 65 62 50 47 
Wichita .....0.- . 55 55 54 53 
TWelOGO ccccecscces 78 81 56 64 
....... APP ee 68 72 56 ~° 55 
Indianapolis ...... 69 67 47 49 
Nashville®® ....... .. 81 53 53 
Portland, Oregon... 71 70 91 65 
Beattlo ...... ee is 80 71 
Tacoma .... voce we 21 85 55 
TOtCMIS .ccccsvces 67 65 66 58 


*Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mills, out- 
side of Minneapolis and Duluth. 

tFlour made by mills outside of St. Louis, 
but controlled in that city. 

tFlour made by group of southwestern 
mills outside of Kansas City, but inclusive of 
mills at Wichita, Salina, Omaha and St, 
Joseph. 

{Flour made by central states mills, in- 
cluding those of Toledo, 

**Flour made by southeastern mills, in- 
cluding Nashville. 


FORESEES GOOD FLOUR 
MARKET ON CONTINENT 


Lonpon, Eno.—Ralph W. Hoffman, 
vice president Kansas Flour Mills Co., 
Kansas City, Mo., and his wife, sailed 
for New York on Jan. 15 from South- 
ampton on the hkotterdam. 

Mr. Hoffman, while on this side, made 
an extended tour of European markets, 
and as a result of his investigations has 
formed the opinion that it is going to 
be extremely difficult for American mills 
to hold their business in the markets of 
the United Kingdom, although there 
may be spasmodic periods of buying 
when American flours are in line, On 
the other hand, he thinks continental 
markets, such as Hamburg and Amster- 
dam, will continue to be good outlets for 
American flour, especially those from 
Kansas. 

After studying conditions very care- 
fully in Germany Mr. Hoffman has come 
to the conclusion that there is little 
likelihood of a prohibitive duty being 
introduced in Germany, as it is abso- 
lutely necessary for the government to 
reduce and keep down the cost of living 
as much as possible. 





C. F. G. RatrKes. 





PLANT TO BE REMODELED 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—The New Era 
Milling Co., Arkansas City, Kansas, has 
placed an order with the Allis-Chalmers 
Mfg. Co. for equipment to be used in an 
extensive remodeling of its plant. Pres- 
ent sifters will be replaced by new Allis 
sifters, and a number of new reels and 
purifiers will be substituted for those 
now in use. These changes, with the ad- 
dition of several stands of rolls, will in- 
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crease the capacity of the mill to 1,500 
bbls per day. The changes, which will 
be carried out while the mill continues 
in operation, will involve an expense of 
about $40,000. They will be completed 
before harvest. 


READING RAILWAY TO BUILD 
PORT RICHMOND ELEVATOR 


Puinapetpnia, Pa.—As a result of a 
conference between the special committee 
of the Port of Philadelphia Ocean Traffic 
Bureau and officials of the Philadelphia 
& Reading Railway, Agnew T. Dice, 
president of the company, says that the 
carrier has invited bids to be opened 
March 1 for the construction of the first 
unit of the grain elevator to be built by 
the company at its Port Richmond ter- 
minal, The first unit will have a ca- 
pacity of 2,500,000 bus, and will cost 
$3,000,000. 

The elevator plans are the result of 
suggestions made by a special committee 
of the Commercial Exchange, when, last 
year, it made an inspection of the grain 
elevators in Montreal, New York, Balti- 
more and Norfolk. Reading engineers 
drew the plans after carefully examining 
the construction of more than 200 ele- 
vators throughout the United States and 
Canada. Construction of the new ele- 
vator will begin immediately after 
awarding the contract. 

Mr. Dice said that to further acquaint 
its connecting line officials with the Port 
of Philadelphia and its modern facilities 
he would invite officials of the New York 


Central, Lackawanna, Lehigh Valley, 
Erie and other railroads to come to Phil- 
adelphia as guests of the carrier. 

The Reading company has appropri- 
ated $915,000 for additional facilities at 
Port Richmond and $300,000 for a new 
local grain elevator at Twentieth Street 
and Pennsylvania Avenue to replace the 
structure which recently was burned. 

Samuet S. Danre1s. 





DEATH OF JOHN A. SINGER 

John A. Singer, for 40 years a resi- 
dent of Staunton, Va., and prominent 
in Potomac states baking circles, died 
suddenly of heart disease on Jan. 14. 
On the previous, day he attended the 
weekly meeting of the Staunton Rotary 
Club, of which he was a member, and at 
that time appeared to be in good health. 
Mr. Singer was born in Richmond, Va., 
and was 64 years old. He was a mem- 
ber of the Methodist Church and took 
an active part in its affairs. He is sur- 
vived by his widow, one son, John Lewis 
Singer, associated with him in the bak- 
ing business, and two daughters. Fu- 
neral services were held Jan. 23, from 
his late residence, with interment at 
Thornrose. 





BREAD COMPANY FAILURE REPORTED 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—News has reached 
here of the failure of the Musk 
(Okla.) Bread Co. L. A. Barnhill, 
president of the company, is also presi- 
dent of the Oklahoma Bakers’ Associa- 
tion. 

Harvey E. Yantis. 
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Lonpon, Ene., Jan. 27.—(Special Ca- 
ble)—The market is very firm, with a 
fair demand for near-by parcels. Mills’ 
prices are prohibitive, being 4@5s above 
spot values. Mills offer Canadian top 
patents at 60s 6d@6l1s 6d ($10.14@10.31 
bbl), and exports at 58s 6d ($9.81 bbl). 
Minnesota patents are 57s ($9.56 bbl) 
upward, and Kansas exports 56s 9d 
($9.52 bbl), .c.i.f. '.Australians are 51s 
($8.55 bbl), cif., but mill offers. are 
scarce. Owing to strike troubles, re- 
sellers are offering spot Australians at 
51s ($8.55 bbl). Home milled straight 
run is equal to 52s ($8.72 bbl), c.i-f. 

C, F. G. Rarxes. 





GRAIN FUTURES 


Closing prices of grain futures at leading 
option markets, in cents per bu: 


WHEAT 
Chicago Minneapolis 
Jan. May July May July 
>) See 188% 165% 182% 180% 
— 193% 169% 185% 183% 
Bivanes 194 170 187% 185% 
are 195% 170% 188% 186% 
ere 196% 170% 189% 187% 
Bi cesese 199% 170% 193% 191% 
Kansas City St. Louis 
Jan. May July May July 
Disasees 178% 156% 186% 162% 
Bic cecte 182% 160% 191 166 
ae 183% 160% 192 166% 
rr 184% 160% 193% 167% 
Deeksces 185% 160% 194% 167% 
ee 188% 161% 197% 167% 
Winnipeg Duluth durum” 
Jan. May July May July 
issande 195% 192% 287% lk eee 
> reer 198% 195% 191% scene 
ee 200% 197% 191% 191% 
BOveccce 202% 200 191% 191 
Fee 205% 202% 192 191 
eer 211% 209% 195% 194 
CORN 
Chicago Kansas City 
Jan. May July May July 
) eee 133% 134% 126 127% 
aavees 135% 134% 128 129% 
See 132% 134 125% 127% 
BGs scces 133 134% 125 127% 
, Pree 130% 132 123 125 
are 131% 132% 127% 125% 
OATS 
Chicago Minneapolis 
Jan. May July May July 
aR 61% 61% 56% 58% 
eee 62% 63 58 59% 
ae 61% 61% 56% 58% 
See 61% 62 56% 585% 
Sa 60% 61% 55% 57% 
. er 60% 61% 56 57% 
RYE 
Chicago Minneapolis 
Jan May July May July 
—— 164 146 153% 142% 
Tae ss 168% 150% 156% 145 
See 173% 155% 161% 150 
, Te 176% 158 164% 163% 
are 176% 159 165% 155% 
ae 178% 158 167% 156% 
FLAXSEED 
Minneapolis Duluth 
Jan, Jan. May Jan. May 
) ) Ae 307% 309% 307 307% 
aes ae 308% 310% 307% 308% 
Se 310 312% 309 310 
ae 311% 313% 310% 311% 
. eee 313 314% 311% 312% 
Peres 316% 318% 314 317% 


Liverpool Wheat 
Closing prices of Liverpool wheat futures, 
per cwt of 112 Ibs: 


March May 
Bee. DE sekssen ces ¥0084 14s 4%d 14s 1%4 
SE, BD ov occ se cveve abe 14s 5%4d i148 1d 
SOR, BE osccccrvesetene 14s 7%d 149 3%d 
SOM, BE covecscccecvese 14s 7%d 14s 3d 
Sy BE 20d cb eves eeeeed 14810%d 14s 5%d 


LOSS Peer eee es 15s 0d 14s 8%d 





FLOUR PRODUCTION AND MOVEMENT 
Estimates by Russell’s Commercial News, 
based on the methods employed by A. L. 
Russell during his service as statistician for 
the Grain Corporation, and on mill reports 
to The Northwestern Miller, of the United 
States flour production and the flour and 
wheat movement for the period from July 1, 
1924, to Jan. 17, 1925 (000’s omitted): 
1924-25 1923-24 1922-23 
Flour production, bbls— 


Dec. 31-37 ........00- 2,033 2,100 2,015 
Dec. 28-Jan. 3 ....... 2,248 2,313 1,968 
BOM, GAD cscccccecess 2,495 2,256 2,247 
JOM. WAT 220s ccccces 2,653 2,247 2,247 
July 1-Jan. 17 ......- 78,318 75,913 80,397 
Flour, July 1-Jan. 17, 

bbis— 
WEEBOTtS 2 nc ccccccese 8,990 10,341 8,602 
i: PPPeeeTerE eee 32 115 297 
Wheat, July 1-Jan. 17, 

bus— 
Receipts from farms. .636,000 546,000 580,000 
Exports ......... *...149,199 659,241 117,738 
METTLE CTCL EL 2,846 16,685 13,420 
Ground by mills...... 360,262 349,200 358,245 
Wheat stocks, Jan. 17, 

bus— 
At terminals ......... 85,981 76,269 45,705 


At country elevators, 
mills and im transit.114,104 142,375 119,924 
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NEBRASKA MILLERS’ 
CHEERFUL MEETING 


Optimism and Harmony at Omaha—Trade 
Problems Attacked with Vigor—Eari 
H. Blackburn President 


Omana, Nes.—The annual meeting of 
thé Nebraska Millers’ Association, held 
at Hotel Fontenelle, Omaha, Jan. 22, 
was, as the secretary, J. N. Campbell, 
said in commenting upon it, characterized 
by cheerfulness and harmony in striking 
contrast ‘with the’ gloom’ and suspicion 
discernible at the annual meeting a year 
a 
The president, C. L. Aller, Beatrice, in 
his opening address, declared that the 
tide of rising values of the farm staples 
and stocks and bonds indicated that the 
country was entering an era of prosper- 
ity, and millers were reaping a share in 
the favorable turn of affairs. He said: 

“The millers of the hard winter wheat 
section of the country are peculiarly fa- 
vored with wheat supplies of the best 
quality in the world for bread making 
purposes, and need only to use skillful 
and economical methods in the manufac- 
ture of flour and the sale of their prod- 
ucts to insure permanency of their busi- 
ness. 

“Dairying is rapidly developing in the 
state, which means a ready market for 
more of the mill products as well as 
being highly conducive to the diversifica- 
tion of crops by which the fertility of 
the soil can be maintained for wheat 
raising.” 

C. V. Topping, secretary Southwestern 
Millers’ League, Kansas City, spoke of 
the freight rate adjustments being ac- 
complished in the interest of a fairer 
distribution of milling products of the 
Southwest. 

Roy A. Cochrane, secretary of public 
works, Lincoln, Neb., addressed the meet- 
ing on the subject of “Construction and 
Maintenance of the Nebraska Public 
Highway System.” 

Chauncy Abbott, Jr., manager Omaha 
Flour Mills Co., explained the salient 
features of the group system of weekly 
millers’ meetings at the principal milling 
centers, 

A. R. Kinney, president Nebraska 
Consolidated Mills Co., Omaha, said that 
Nebraska flour is as good as any in the 
world; that its reputation could be firmly 
established as such in all markets if mills 
would be careful to maintain as high 
order of quality of what they ship out 
as they are to please the trade at home. 
He said: 

“The habit of manufacturing an in- 
ferior flour to be dumped on the mar- 
kets of the East should be stopped. I 
am thoroughly convinced that a practice 
of pricing good flour too low prevents 
sales, because it imbues the customers 
with the idea that it is poor in quality. 
Millions of bushels of our wheat go out 
to be milled in the Northwest and East 
because the millers in those sections 
know it makes a high quality flour, and 
we should be zealous in promoting this 
truth by the superiority of the goods we 
send to market and the fair and equit- 
able prices we insist on getting for 
them.” 

He also spoke strongly in favor of the 
millers giving cordial support to the va- 
rious millers’ organizations. “The state 
association, the Southwestern Millers’ 
League and the Millers’ National Feder- 
ation, each perform a great service to 
the industry in local, sectional and na- 
tional affairs, and are entitled to the 
best we can give them,” he said. 

An average of the estimates placed on 
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The flour market has. shown a material increase in activity, and this de- 


spite the fact that prices have advanced 30@50c bbl on all grades. The advance 
has been due in part to the continued strength of wheat, which under sharp 
speculative pressure reached on Jan, 27 the highest point it has attained in more 
than four years, and partly to the marked weakness in millfeed. 

There is now very little price difference between spring and winter wheat 
flours, and soft winters are if anything higher than hard winters. In eastern 
markets, owing to the activity of resellers, prices now quoted are very little 
higher than those made by the western mills without allowance for freight, but 
there does not appear to be enough flour in second hands to have any prolonged 
influence. 

Export wheat buying has kept up, and has stimulated speculation to such 
an extent that the wheat market has shown unbroken strength. Winnipeg May 
wheat has remained about 12c over Chicago May, which in turn is higher than 
Minneapolis May by nearly 6c. Nobody doubts that the situation is largely 
the result of acute speculation, and there is good reason for alarm as to what 
may happen if the holders of May wheat decide to let go. 


FLOUR PRODUCTION LARGE 


Flour production is steadily increasing, and for this normally rather dull 
period of the year is exceptionally heavy. For the week of Jan. 18-24 the 
spring wheat mills reported an output representing 49 per cent of capacity, a 
gain of 3 points over the week before. The spring wheat mills outside of Minne- 
apolis reported a 63 per cent output, which is well ahead of the week before 
and also of the corresponding weeks in the past two years. 

The Kansas-Nebraska-Oklahoma hard winter wheat mills reported a 69 per 
cent production, a drop of 2 points from the week before, but 10 points ahead 
of the same week in 1924 and 12 points ahead of 1923. The Ohio-Indiana-Michi- 
gan soft winter wheat mills reported a 68 per cent output, 4 points less than 
the week before, but 12 points ahead of the corresponding weeks in 1924 and 1923. 

The Buffalo output shot up 14 points for the week, to 81 per cent, on the 
strength of an improved foreign demand. Buffalo’s output for Jan. 18-24, 
amounting to 193,500 bbls, was 80 per cent more than in the corresponding week 
two years ago. In the St. Louis district there was a gain of 6 points, to 44 per 
cent. The soft winter wheat mills of the Southeast, running at about 80 per 
cent of capacity, were more than 25 points ahead of the same weeks in 1924 and 
1923. 

On the north Pacific Coast there was a gain of 3 points, to 50 per cent of 
capacity. A year ago the heavy oriental demand was maintaining production 
by these mills at about 85 per cent, while two years ago it was 65 per cent of 
capacity. 








the amount of wheat back on the farms 
in Nebraska by the millers in attendance 
was 16 per cent of the crop. 

The following officers and directors 
were chosen: president, Earl H. Black- 
burn, Omaha; vice president, C, E. Dins- 
more, Hastings; secretary-treasurer, J. 
N. Campbell, Omaha; directors for two 
years, F. J. Zwonechek, Wilber, J. W. 
McKee, Schuyler, Guy L. Cooper, Hum- 
boldt; director for one year, M. A. Hos- 
trup, Scribner; directors holding over, 
J. E. Jacobson, Lexington, J. A. Emer- 
son, North Bend. 

The association’s resolutions put em- 
phasis upon the following points: 

“Special assurance should be had as 
to the probity of customers and their 
ability to pay. 

“A 60-day limit should be placed on 
forward sales of mill products. 

“All contracts should provide a carry- 
ing charge of one third of a cent per 
barrel per day on all flour carried by 
the mills beyond the time limit of the 
contract. 

“Present worth of wheat should be the 
value used in constructing a cost basis 
of flour manufactured, instead of what 
the wheat may have cost. 

“All carloads of goods should be 
shipped B/L with draft attached or ar- 
rival draft terms. 

“No consignments of flour. 

“No guaranties against price reduc- 
tions.” 

Other matters given the association’s 
approval were “a broad forward looking 
system of road construction and mainte- 


nance to the end that Nebraska highways 
may rank with the best-in the West”; 
further reduction of taxes by the na- 
tional government; passage of the Vestal 
decimal weight bill; early construction 
of the Great Lakes and St. Lawrence 
Ship Canal, and more and better wheat 
to the acre, and the practice of diversi- 
fication of crops to maintain soil fer- 
tility. 

Appreciation was expressed for the 
work of the Millers’ National Federation 
during the past year in promoting har- 
mony and accord among the millers of 
the country. Approval was given to the 
publication of a sack differential sheet 
and the uniform sales contract, and it 
was recommended that they be used by 
all millers in constructing a price basis 
for products and making terms of sale. 

The Southwestern Millers’ League and 
its secretary, Mr. Topping, were thanked 
for their valuable services. 

LeicH Les. 





ADVANCE IN EASTERN CANADA 

Toronto, Ont., Jan. 27.—(Special Tel- 
egram)—Spring wheat flour prices have 
advanced 50c since Saturday. Patents 
are now selling at $11.40 bbl in the do- 
mestic market. Export prices are 3s 
3d higher at 60s 3d, c.i.f., London, Feb- 
ruary shipment. United Kingdom and 
continental inquiry is improving. 

A. H, Battey. 





French imports of rye in the first 10 
months of 1924 amounted to only 63,175 
tons (1 ton equals 39.37 bus). 
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EFFECT OF LOWER DUTY 
ON MILLFEED IS SHOWN 


A recent bulletin of the Millers’ Na- 
tional Federation states: 

“On Dec. 10, 1924, we sent you Bulle- 
tin No. 353, containing statistics showing 
in parallel columns imports of bran, 
shorts and other wheat byproducts by 
months for the calendar years 1923 and 
1924. This data was submitted by us as 
furnished by the Department of Com- 
merce. Subsequent investigation shows 
that the figures of imports for 1923 did 
not include bran, shorts and other wheat 
byproducts resulting from wheat milled 
in bond, withdrawn for consumption and 
duty paid, as indicated by the following 
explanation by the division of statistics, 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, Department of Commerce: 

“Regarding imports of bran and 
other wheat byproducts of Canadian 
wheat milled in bond, withdrawn for con- 
sumption, duty paid, due to a misunder- 
standing on the part of the collector of 
customs at Buffalo, consumption entries 
of such byproducts were not forwarded 
to the section of customs statistics at 
New York and were omitted from the 
statistical import reports covering the 
calendar year 1923. 

“Since January, 1924, the byproducts 
entered for consumption, duty paid, from 
Canadian wheat milled in bond, have been 
included in the statistical reports and the 
figures for the 10 months ending October, 
1924, are complete.’ 

“It is to be noted that the change in 
duty from 15 per cent ad valorem to 
7% per cent ad valorem became effective 
March 22, 1924, ‘The importations since 
that date have been in excess of those 
for the corresponding months of last 
year. Imports for the months of April 
to October, 1924, amounted to 118,007 
tons, as against 96,455 for the same 
months in 1923. The value of imports 
for the same period in 1924 is $2,439,691, 
as against $2,184,647 for the correspond- 
ing months in 1923. 

“While these figures indicate some in- 
crease in importations of bran, shorts 
and other millfeeds since the reduction 
of the duty, it is thought this increase 
has only incidental significance and does 
not indicate the probability of material- 
ly larger imports resulting from the re- 
duction in the duty. 

“The corrected figures are as follows: 











71923 — 1924 

Tons Dollars Tons Dollars 
January. 13,979 $300,957 10,300 224,164 
February. 13,513 299,088 7,779 175,018 
March... 14,238 316,112 6,385 *130,331 
April.... 7,460 163,380 11,278 215,783 
May... 10,954 261,471 23,151 385,079 
June..... 10,844 2 57 21,106 344,794 
; en 12,700 11,690 253,159 
August.. 11,744 9,164 215,085 
Sept..... 9,109 222,799 19,517 475,976 


October... 33,644 813,985 
November 36,106 861,565 
December 26,888 632,338 


22,101 549,815 





Totals 201,17 9 $4,594,507 142,471 $2, 969,204 204 
*Rate of 7% per cent ad valorem became 
effective March 22, 1924. 








OPERATIVE MILLERS WILL 
MEET JUNE 1 IN ST. LOUIS 


Kansas City, Mo.—Balloting of mem- 
bers on the location of the next annual 
convention of the Association of Opera- 
tive Millers has been closed, with St. 
Louis as first choice by a large majority. 
The date for the convention will be the 
first week in June. It is probable that 
the American Association of Cereal 
Chemists will schedule its 1925 meeting 
at the same time and place. 

Harvey E. Yantts. 
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SALE OF FLOUR TO RUSSIA BY 
BELGIAN MILLER IS REPORTED 


Direct private cables from Europe report the sale on Wednesday, 
Jan. 21, of 8,000 tons flour by a Belgian miller to the Russian Soviet at 


a price equal to $9.35 per 100 kilos, basis Antwerp. 


Current American 


mill prices for shipment to Antwerp are $10.60@10.65 per 100 kilos. 
The same authority states that there is absolutely no truth in the cur- 
rent trade report that the Soviet has made flour purchases in the Argen- 


tine. 


Persistent rumors have been heard both in Minneapolis and the East, 
during the past week, of the sale of a cargo of flour to the Russian gov- 
ernment by a northwestern mill. Confirmation of this report, however, 
cannot be obtained. The general understanding appears to be that the 
Soviet government holds strictly to a determination not to patronize Unit- 
ed States mills in retaliation for this country’s withholding of recogni- 


tion. 


A cable to Russell’s News Agency states that Russia has bought 
through London all parcels of wheat available, to be used for seeding pur- 
poses, owing to the fact that the peasants have refused to deliver any 


more wheat to the Soviet government. 

According to a cable from Acting Commercial Attaché Mayer, Riga, it 
is reported that Russia intends to import 250,000 tons of grain. It .is also 
reported that she had exported 19,000 tons of flaxseed up to Jan. 1. 

The report of a large sale of flour to Russia from the Pacific Coast 
was current last week, but American Pacific Coast mills and Vancouver, 
B. C., representatives of Canadian mills denied knowledge of such a trans- 


action. 








AUTHOR OF BREAD 
WEIGHT BILL TALKS 


Representative Brand Puts His Arguments 
on Record in Midst of Debate on the 
Army Appropriation Measure 


Wasuinoron, D. C.—Representative 
Charles Brand, of Ohio, author of the 
bill to establish a national standard 
weight bread law, took advantage of the 
debate in the House on the army appro- 
priation bill to discuss his own measure. 
It is agreed in Congress that, whether 
the bill is correct or not, Mr. Brand 
talked interestingly. He said: 

“When I was in the Ohio legislature 
I found that there were two cities in the 
state that had laws requiring full-weight 
bread. Bread was sold in those cities in 
full 16-0z loaves, and I found in the rest 
of the state the bread was sold in 12-02 
loaves generally, for there were no laws 
covering the question, and they were sold 
over the state in 12-0z loaves at the same 
prices that they were sold in 16-02 loaves 
in the cities where they had the ordi- 
nances. So those ordinances saved the 
people of those two cities 4 oz of bread 
in each loaf. 

“I presented a full-weight bread law 
in the legislature of Ohio, and it was 
passed; and immediately the 12-02 loaves 
over the state were changed to 16-02 
loaves without any change in the price. 
On the number of loaves used in the state 
of Ohio, this meant $10,000,000 worth of 
bread additional to the people of Ohio 
each year and the use of about $2,500,000 
more wheat in the production of bread, 
and wheat was a surplus product and 
commodity. ; ; 

“Congress in 1921 passed a_ similar 
measure covering the District of Colum- 
bia, and the results have been almost 
identical here with the results in Ohio. 
Bread has been raised from 12 oz to 16. 

“There has recently been an examina- 
tion of 6,000 loaves taken indiscriminate- 
ly over the city, and they varied in 
weight only a sixteenth of an ounce. I 
got that this morning from the director 
of weights and measures. If you will 
investigate, you will find that is true. 

“When I entered the House last year, I 
immediately introduced a similar meas- 
ure to cover the interstate commerce of 
the United States. That bill has been 
considered by the committee on agricul- 
ture, and has been unanimously recom- 
mended for passage and is now on the 
calendar, and I seek time for its consid- 
eration at this session. The same meas- 
ure has been introduced in the Senate, 
and we hope for consideration there. 

“I want to give you a bird’s-eye view 
of the general situation of the bread 
business in this country and in Europe. 

“The business in the United States has 
changed radically in the last 10 years. 
Machinery has been invented, doing away 
with most of the labor. Bread materials 


are mixed by machinery, the dough is 
heated in mechanically constructed rooms 
and is cut into loaves by machinery, 
kneaded by machinery, raised by mechan- 
ical devices, carried through the ovens 
and baked by mechanical help, taken 
from the ovens and wrapped, all by ma- 
chinery. Labor is used only to watch this 
machinery work. 

“I went through a factory making 100,- 
000 loaves a day and I counted only 18 
men at work in baking the bread. 

“We are probably making bread at the 
lowest labor cost of any country in the 
world. We sell bread at about 8@9c 
po or what purports to be a pound 
oat. 

“When I was in England last July, I 
found bread selling there for 4%c Ib. 
Cadby Hall is the largest bakery in Lon- 
don, and the largest in England. They 
deliver bread in the most expensive wa 
and bake it with many times as muc 
laborsas we use, and have all the dis- 
tributing expense that we have in this 
country, and they cannot understand our 
prices for bread, as they purchase most 
of their materials in the United States 
and have the freight added over and 
above the cost to American bakers. 

“On the basis of the same number of 
loaves, English consumers secure their 
bread for $584,000,000 per year less than 
the consumers of the United States. 

“The appropriation reported for the 
War department this year was $258,000,- 
000, for the Navy department $286,000,- 
000, a total of $544,000,000, which is $40,- 
000,000 less than this difference in the 
cost of bread for English consumers and 
American consumers. 

“In France, Italy and Greece I found 
bread selling for 3c per lb, and in these 
countries they buy their materials largely 
from Canada and the United States. The 
difference between American prices and 
the prices in those countries on the same 
number of loaves we use amounts. to 
$803,000,000 per annum. This difference 
American consumers pay equals the ap- 
propriation for the War department, for 
the Navy department, for the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, and the appropria- 
tion for the Treasury department. 

“While the American consumers are 
paying these prices for bread, do not you 
think in all fairness they should receive 
full weight? In Europe the consumer 
receives full weight in every case, as all 
bread is sold by weight. In the United 
States, where it is not prohibited by law, 
an amount equal to 2 oz or sometimes 4 
oz is pinched off, and this total of short 
weight in the United States is costing the 
people $100,000,000 a year. The loss in 
New York City alone is $10,000,000 an- 
nually, 

“An enormous profit in bread making 
has been made during the last four years. 
Before the war, wheat was just about 
$1 bu and bread sold at 5c. Since the 
war wheat has gone back for the last 
four years to $1 bu, but bread has been 





held at over 8c loaf. The wheat that 


the farmer has been selling at $1 bu 
at a loss, on account of which he has 
made serious complaint, has been bring- 
ing in bread over $4 bu all the while. 

“The United States army bakes bread, 
and Colonel Coleman, who has charge, has 
given his evidence that it made bread 
last year as low as 1%c per 1-lb loaf 
for materials used. 

“Bread has been selling in the District 
of Columbia at 9c retail, 8c wholesale, 
and yet the same concern has been sell- 
ing the same bread at 3.69c to the Navy 
department. 

“The profits have been large, and there 
is now a merger going on of the large 
plants of the United States in which 
200 or 300 of them are joining together, 
capitalizing their business for $600,000,- 


“The United States government made 
a survey of the baking business in the 
United States in 1919, and found $509,- 
000,000 invested and 25,000 bakeries. 
Now a small proportion of these bakers 
capitalize for $600,000,000, $100,000,000 
more than is actually involved in the en- 
tire business. 

“But this $600,000,000 capital is based 
on the profits that have been made in the 
last four years. The United States Trade 
Commission and the Department of Jus- 
tice are investigating this merger at this 
time, and no doubt will arrive at sound 
conclusions. ; 

“There are those in this House who 
may say, ‘I don’t believe in business regu- 
lation” I agree with you, except where 
business is manifestly wrong. 

“I have the support of the Agriculture 
department and the Department of Com- 
merce for this measure. They have co- 
operated fully in its preparation. 

“During the war Secretary Hoover 
established full-weight bread in the 
United States. 

“After the war food regulation was 
withdrawn, and bakers over the country 
slipped back into short-weight loaves. In 
various states laws were ‘presented re- 
quiring full-weight bread, and the large 
bakeries furnished lobbies to fight these 
bills. They furnished such a lobby in 
Ohio and almost defeated the bill. In 
many states they have been successful. 
Only 11 states have succeeded in passing 
measures. 

“If we pass this full-weight measure, 
the big bakers will change front and go 
to the legislatures and ask that state laws 
be passed. I have heard their repre- 
sentatives admit this on the floors of con- 
ventions where this subject was being 
discussed. If a baker in New York City 
ships bread into four or five surroundng 
states, and has to ship full-weight bread 
into those states, he will want his com- 
petition in those states working under a 
similar law.” 





ELIMINATION OF COLORING 
IN MACARONI CONSIDERED 


Cuicaco, I1u.—A _ sectional midyear 
meeting of the National Macaroni Manu- 
facturers’ Association was held at the 
Old Colony Club, Chicago, Jan. 23, open 
to all manufacturers, and about 28 were 
in attendance. 

There was a general discussion of the 
question of elimination of added coloring 
of macaroni products. The secretary had 
made a recent survey of the industry, 
and it was learned that most members 
of the trade were in favor of this move. 
A bill has been prepared, to be intro- 
duced inté Congress, which calls for the 
elimination of added coloring. The mat- 
ter of an educational publicity campaign 
was considered again, and President 
Henry Mueller was authorized to ap- 
point a committee to take this matter 
in charge in co-operation with durum 
millers. 

The annual convention of the associa- 
tion will be held at Hotel Traymore, At- 
lantic City, N. J., July 7-9, and a com- 
mittee of three will be appointed to work 
with the secretary in arranging all de- 
tails of this meeting. 

S. O. Werner. 





DEATH OF MBS. H. A. JACOBSON 
Mrs, Jeanne L. Jacobson, wife of Her- 
bert A. Jacobson, Alabama state rep- 
resentative of the Pillsbury Flour Mills 
Co., died on Jan. 17 at their residence 
in South Birmingham, Ala. 
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MILLERS OUTLINE 
ACTIVE PROGRAM 


Federation’s Executive Committee Makes 
Plans for Future Work—W. H. Joyce 
Succeeds Charles L. Roos 


Cuicaco, Inu.—A. P. Husband, secre- 
tary Millers’ National Federation, is 
sending out a bulletin describing the ac- 
tivities of the executive committee which 
met in Chicago Jan. 21. The committee 
expressed appreciation of the constantly 
increasing interest shown in Federation 
activities, and in the increase in member- 
ship, which now includes mills having an 
output in 1923 of more than 67,000,- 
000 bbls. 

W. H. Joyce, president Sperry Flour 
Co., San Francisco, was elect to fill 
the unexpired term of Charles L. Roos 
on the executive committee. Because of 
his retirement from business, Mr. Roos 
submitted his resignation, which was 
accepted with regret and with expres- 
sions of sincere appreciation for the 
work he has performed during many 
years. 

The executive committee outlined a 
general program of future activities, 
which include educational service, with 
the view of improving the morale of 
industry and raising standards of busi- 
ness practice. A code of ethics is in 
process of development. This will be 
an important subject for discussion and 
action at the annual meeting in April. 

Definite action was taken toward 
evolving a uniform cost accounting sys- 
tem. 

Officers of the Federation were given 
authority to employ competent technical 
help for research and investigation of 
millfeeds, in order to assist the Federa- 
tion committee in securing fair feed 
standards based on commercial practice 
and conditions, and collection and dis- 
semination of information of a statistical 
character reflecting conditions in the in- 
dustry, and a questionnaire will be mailed 
to millers in the near future soliciting 
the desired information. 

The executive committee decided to 
recommend to the board of directors 
that the annual meeting in April be in 
the nature of a national gathering of 
millers extending over three days, and 
that all the time of the convention be 
devoted to consideration of live topics 
affecting the milling industry. 

S. O. Werner. 


WILL ISSUE REPORTS ON 
AGRICULTURAL OUTLOOK 


A series of reports on the economic 
outlook for leading crops and live stock 
produced in the United States this year 
will be issued by the United States De- 
parment of Agriculture under dates of 
Feb. 2, 4 and 6. They will be prepared 
by Department of Agriculture econo- 
mists, based upon all available data 
from both foreign and domestic sources, 
so that farmers will have a comprehen- 
sive view of the general agricultural 
outlook, 

The report issued on Feb. 2 will deal 
with the demand situation in the United 
States and foreign countries and the 
outlook for the principal cash crops, such 
as cotton and the bread grains. The Feb. 
4 report will relate to the outlook for 
live stock production and the produc- 
tion of feed crops. The Feb. 6 report 
will deal with the outlook for minor 
crops, review the agricultural credit sit- 
uation, and outline the situation rela- 
tive to the major expenses of agricul- 
tural production, such as fertilizer, labor 
and machinery. 











PLANS FOR A BUFFALO ELEVATOR 

Burrato, N. Y.—Plans are said to be 
under way for the construction of a 1,- 
200,000-bu grain elevator for the Abell 
Forwarding’ Co., Inc., to be erected on 
Buffalo River adjacent to the Kelly 
Island Line & Transport Co. plant. It 
is understood that the total cost, with 
legs and other equipment, will be about 
$2,000,000. The site selected has a front- 
age of 1,145 ft on the river and is close 
to the Dellwood elevator. Howard L. 
Abell is president of the forwarding 
company, which now operates the Marine 


elevator. 
M. A. McCarrzuy. 
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ANOTHER BIG BAKERY MERGER 
IN PROCESS OF FORMATION 


Totzvo, Oxn1o.—There is still another- bakery merger in the air. 


Defi- 


nite steps have already been taken to bring it about; managers and own- 


ers of plants are being interviewed, 


This time it is to be a merger of retail plants of the character of the 
Star Baking Co., Cleveland, Ohio, Donaldson Baking Co., Columbus, Ohio, 
and William Elwarner’s plant at Indianapolis, all of which have been 


mentioned in this connection. 


It is proposed to include leading plants doing retail delivery house to 
house business, and possibly other leading retailers. The merger may or 
may not become a subsidiary of the Continental Baking Corporation. 
There are rumors that it will, but definite information is wanting at this 


time. 


This new organization will serve to tighten the net that is being thrown 
around the independent baker through the making of combinations and 


the growth of chain stores with their own baking plants. 


W. H. Wicern. 


CONTINENTAL BUYS EASTERN BAKING FIRM 


New Yorx. N. Y.—The Continental Baking Corporation announces 
purchase of the Consumers’ Baking Co., Newark, N. J., on Jan. 21. This 
makes the eighth addition since the organization of the corporation on 
Nov. 8, the others being the United Bakeries Corporation, the American 
Baking Co., the Wagner Baking Co., the Standard Bakeries Corporation, 
the Livingston Baking Co., the Taggart Baking Co., and the Massachu- 


setts Baking Co. 
number of others. 


remain with the Continental Baking Corporation. 


It is understood that negotiations are pending for a 
Richard Meyer, president Consumers’ Baking Co., will 


The Consumers’ com- 


pany operated bakeries in Paterson and Harrison, N. J. 


W. QuacKENBUSH. 








INVESTIGATION OF : 
BIG MERGER ASKED 


Chicago Flour Club Requests Dissolution of 
Continental Baking Corporation if 
Found to Be Illegal 


Cuicaco, I1u.—Important resvlutions 
were adopted by the Chicago Flour Club 
at its regular meeting on the evening 
of Jan, 22. One of these asked that the 
attorney general of the United States 
take some action to determine whether 
or not the recently formed nationwide 
bakery consolidation is in violation of 
federal laws defining combinations in 
restraint of trade, and in the event it 
is found to be thus in violation of the 
law, to take immediate steps to pro- 
cure its dissolution. The flour club 
earnestly protested against such consoli- 
dated control as destructive of the com- 
petition in buying which is essential to 
the welfare of wheat grower, grain mer- 
chant, flour miller and flour distributor, 
and still more as destructive of the com- 
petition in selling, which enables the con- 
sumer to purchase his bread at a fair 
price. 

Discussion brought out the opinion 
that the merging of so many independent 
baking plants was gradually closing 
channels of distribution to legitimate 
flour dealers, and many held the opinion 
that such mergers were in direct con- 
flict with federal law. Several, how- 
ever, expressed the belief that little 
could be accomplished. by passing the 
proposed resolution, and also that it 
would be impossible for one concern to 
secure control of the baking industry, 
pointing out that only about 22 per cent 
of the country’s output was manufac- 
tured by Continental Baking Corpora- 
tion plants. However, when President 
Fred Larsen called for a vote, the reso- 
lution, introduced by P. P. Croarkin, was 
passed unanimously. It reads as follows: 


Whereas, There has recently been 
incorporated under the laws of the 
state of Maryland an organization 
known as the Continental Baking 
Corporation, with an authorized cap- 
ital stock of $600,000,000; and 

Whereas, This authorized capitali- 
zation, at par value, exceeds the to- 
tal capital investment in the entire 
baking industry of the United 
States as shown by the census re- 
port of 1919; and 

Whereas, The announced plans of © 
this corporation involve consolida- 
tion of the control of many of the 
larger baking companies of the 





country from coast to coast; there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved, That the Chicago Flour 
Club earnestly protests against such 
consolidated control as destructive 
of the competition in buying which 
is essential to the welfare of the 
wheat grower, the grain merchant, 
the flour miller and the flour dis- 
tributor, and still more as destruc- 
tive of the competition in selling 
which enables the consumer to pur- 
chase his bread at a fair price; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That the Chicago Flour 
Club respectfully requests the at- 
torney general of the United States 
to take without delay such action as 
will determine whether or not the 
Continental Baking Corporation is 
in violation of the federal laws de- 
fining combinations in restraint of 
trade, and in the event it is found 
to be thus in violation of the law, to 
take immediate steps to procure its 
dissolution. 


The other resolution put the flour club 
on record as feeling that it would be 
inexpedient and ill advised to partici- 
pate in any action or agitation tending 
toward repeal of the act creating the 
Federal Trade Commission. 

The meeting was the best attended in 
many months, nearly 40. There were 
also several mempers of the newly or- 
ganized Milwaukee Flour Club present, 
and short talks were made by Phillip 
Orth, Jr., president, and M. E. Mar- 
quardt, vice president, Milwaukee Flour 
Club, and W. W. Roegge and H. W. 
Kleinsteuber. ; 

It was at the request of the officers 
of the National Federated Flour Clubs 
that the club took action against large 
consolidations of bakeries. It was not 
considered consistent, in view of asking 
for an investigation of the Continental 
Baking Corporation, to join in the move- 
ment to ask for repeal of the act creat- 
ing the Federal Trade Commission. 

A letter was read from Marvin P. Ev- 
ans, millers’ agent, Louisville, Ky., stat- 
ing that there was a movement under 
way to form a flour club in that city. 
Mr. Evans asked for suggestions as to 
the best way to go about forming such 
an organization. 

The flour trade in various parts of 
the country is beginning to appreciate 
the necessity of being organized and 
having strong trade bodies at present, 
and within the last month or two sev- 
eral have been formed. 

Phillip Orth, Jr., president Milwaukee 
Flour Club, again extended an invita- 


tion to members of the local club to at- 
tend a meeting Jan. 28 to assist further 
in getting the Milwaukee club fully or- 
ganized. S. O. Werner. 


1924 EXPORTS SHOW 
INCREASE IN VALUES 


Department of Commerce Figures Indicate 
Grain and Grain Products Gain 
of $122,450,000 


The Department of Commerce reports 
that during 1924 the values of the exports 
of grains and grain products from the 
United States were greater than those of 
1923 by $122,450,000. The year 1924 was 
marked by striking gains in the exports 
of all grains, except corn and rice, and 
by heavy losses in the exports of corn, 
rice and of certain manufactured prod- 
ucts. 

The chief gains were made by wheat, 
the value of the exports being greater 
by $120,624,000 than that of 1923. Next 
in importance were: barley, with a gain 
of $12,427,000; rye, $11,018,000; wheat 
flour, $3,069,000; malt, $1,619,000. Small 
gains were also made in the exports of 
oats, buckwheat, rye flour, biscuits, maca- 
roni and “other corn and wheat prepara- 
tions for table use.” Thus the gain 
made by wheat is responsible for most of 
the creditable showing 1924 is able to 
boast of over 1923. 

On the other hand, there were heavy 
losses suffered during 1924 as compared 
to 1923, notably in the exports of corn 
($19,017,000), rice ($5,551,000) and oat- 
meal ($2,109,000). Smaller losses were 
recorded in the exports of buckwheat 
flour, corn meal and flour, hominy and 
grits, rice meal and flour, and “cereal 
breakfast foods not elsewhere specified.” 

The value of the exports of wheat dur- 
ing 1924 was 103 per cent greater than 
during 1923; of barley, 133 per cent 
greater; malt, 50 per cent; oats, 43 per 
cent; rye, 39 per cent; rye flour, 20 per 
cent; biscuits and crackers, 14 per cent; 
wheat flour, 3 per cent. 

The value of wheat exports made up 
nearly 55 per cent of that of the com- 
bined exports of all grains, and grain 
preparations for table use. Next in or- 
der of importance was wheat flour, with 
21 per cent of the total value. Thus the 
combined value of the exports of wheat 
and flour made up over 75 per cent of 
the total value of the exports of grains 
and grain preparations. Exports next 
in importance are rye, barley, corn, rice, 
malt, oatmeal, oats, corn meal and flour, 
biscuits and crackers, in the order 
named, wheat exports having a value of 
$237,000,000, and those of biscuits and 
crackers $1,791,000. 

The value of the exports of the fol- 
lowing commodities was in each case less 
than $1,000,000: rye flour, rice meal, ce- 
real breakfast foods not elsewhere speci- 
fied, hominy and grits, macaroni, “other 
grains and preparations,” “other wheat 
products for table use,” “other corn 

roducts for table use,” buckwheat, and 

uckwheat flour. The value of the ex- 
ports of these commodities varied from 
$971,000 in the case of rye flour to $16,- 
000 in buckwheat flour. 

The value of the exports during De- 
cember, 1924, was greater by $25,509,000 
than that of December, 1923. The chief 
gains were in the case of wheat ($23,- 
123,000), barley ($1,679,000), and wheat 
flour ($1,035,000). The value of the corn 
exports was $1,203,000 less last Decem- 
ber than during December 1923. In all 
other cases the gains or losses were 
slight. 

The value of exports during Decem- 
ber, 1924, was $17,757,000 less than that 
during the preceding month. In the case 
of wheat, the value was $15,061,000 less; 
barley, $1,031,000; wheat flour, $651,000; 
rye, $581,000. On the other hand, the 
value of the rice exports was $487,000 

eater in December than in November. 

n all other cases the difference in value 
between December and November ex- 
ports was small. 

In the case of every commodity, with 
the exception of buckwheat ain, bis- 
cuits, macaroni, and “other wheat prep- 
arations,” the export price of the prod- 
ucts shipped out of country during 
1924 was greater than during 1923. The 
most notable increases per unit were as 
follows: wheat, from $1.182 to $1.425 
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bu; barley, from 77.8c to $1.08; rye, 
from 91.4c to $1.10; corn, 87.5c to 97c; 
oats, 52.5c to 61.6c; wheat flour, from 
$5.40 to $5.71 bbl; rye flour, $4.15 to $4.44; 
rice, 3.95c to 4.9lc lb; corn meal, from 
4.21c to 5.12c; hominy and grits, from 
1.91c to 2.20c. Compared with the No- 
vember export prices per unit, those of 
December show an increase in every case 
except hominy and grits, “other corn 
preparations,” biscuits, and macaroni. 

The volume of grains and grain prod- 
ucts exported during 1924 was greater 
than in 1923 by the following amounts: 
wheat, 67,769,000 bus; barley, 8,196,000; 
rye, 4,816,000; malt, 1,256,000; oats, 756,- 
000; “other wheat preparations,” 3,256,- 
000 Ibs; biscuits, 1,747,000; “other corn 
preparations,” 1,480,000. There was a 
loss of 23,852,000 bus corn, 19,989,000 
lbs hominy and grits, 77,182,000 lbs oat- 
meal, 170,237,000 lbs rice, 24,092,000 lbs 
rice meal and flour and broken rice, and 
4,987,000 lbs “cereal breakfast foods not 
elsewhere specified.” 

In other words, except in the case of 
corn and rice, the exports of grains show 
a marked gain during 1924 over 1923, 
while exports. of manufactured products 
show a decline. 





NEW YORK’S FLOUR AND 
GRAIN MOVEMENT IN 1924 


New York, N. Y.—Receipts of wheat 
at New York in 1924 were 74,291,000 bus, 
against 77,285,000 in the preceding year, 
a decrease of 2,994,000. Receipts of 
flour were 11,992,000 bbls, against 11,- 
636,000 in 1923, an increase of 356,000. 
Corn receipts declined from 7,428,000 
bus to 5,909,000; oats from 22,718,000 
bus to 18,197,000. Receipts of rye were 
15,998,000 bus, approximately the same 
as in 1923. 

Shipments of wheat from New York in 
1924 were 63,991,000 bus, against 63,879,- 
000 in 1923, and shipments of flour 
7,396,000 bbls, against 6,956,000, an in- 
crease of 440,000. Corn shipments de- 
clined from 6,175,000 bus to 1,125,000; 
oats increased from 6,211,000 bus to 11,- 
614,000; rye declined from 13,696,000 
bus to 13,176,000. 

These figures indicate that the move- 
ment both to and from New York during 
1924 was equal to that of 1923 so far as 
wheat and flour are concerned, while 
both receipts and -shipments of corn 
showed a decided decrease. Oats, on 
the other hand, showed a tendency to 
balance this by about a 50 per cent in- 
crease in receipts and about a 90 per 
cent increase in exports. Both receipts 
and exports of rye were about on a 
parity with 1923. 

Receipts of flour, as shown above, do 
not include the output of the local mill, 
but taking this at the previous year’s 
figures of 2,000,000 bbls, the total re- 
ceipts are about 13,636,000 bbls. As- 
suming that half of the local mill’s out- 
put was exported, the total exports of 
flour were about 8,396,000 bbls. De- 
ducting this amount from the total re- 
ceipts, it would appear that approxi- 
mately 5,240,000 bbls were consumed in 
this market in 1924. Based upon the 
population, this adheres quite closely to 
the regularly accepted basis of consump- 
tion, namely, one barrel per capita per 
annum. Stocks on hand throughout the 
year 1924 were and still are exceedingly 
light. 

W. QuacKENBUSH. 





KENTUCKY BAKERS’ ASSOCIATION 

The executive committee of the Ken- 
tucky Master Bakers’ Association met in 
Louisville, Jan. 21, and decided to hold 
a one-day business session of the asso- 
ciation in Louisville on May 5. The 
executive board will meet May 4. The 
holding of this spring business session is 
in line with the recommendations made 
by E. A. Kenzig, past president, and 
approved by the association at its con- 
vention in Middlesboro last October. 





FRENCH WHEAT TAX REMITTED 

The French parliament, according to 
press reports, has voted repayment to 
millers of the entire 14 francs duty on 
wheat for bread making, removal of the 
turnover tax on transactions in soft 
wheat and rye, and an appropriation of 
30,000,000 francs for the creation of 
wheat and flour stocks. 
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AUSTRALIAN HARVEST 
OUTLOOK IS IMPROVED 


Persistent Rains Benefit the Crops—New 
Zealanders Want Embargo on Australian 
Wheat and Flour Continued 


Mexsourne, Vicrorta, Dec. 29.—Not- 
withstanding the fact that severe thun- 
derstorms in various parts of the wheat 
belt have seriously reduced the prospec- 
tive yields of many crops, the longer har- 
vesting operations proceed the plainer it 
becomes that aggregate results will ex- 
ceed expectations formed a month ago. 

The crops in Victoria are turning out 
splendidly, and most of the farmers have 
found it necessary to order additional 
sacks. In a great many instances, even 
on the medium class land, yields of up to 
40 bus per acre have been reported. Most 
of the grain appears to be exceptionally 
plump, and weights of from 64 to 66 lbs 
per bu have been registered. Both the 
heavy yields and the heavy bushel 
weights are attributed primarily to the 
frequent showers which have been ex- 
perienced. 

When, early in December, the treas- 
urer of South Australia forecasted in his 
budget speech an average yield of 13.1 
bus per acre it was considered by some 
authorities that he was too optimistic. 
In the interim, however, further reports 
have been received from the wheat grow- 
ing areas, and the government statist 
now calculates that the average produc- 
tion will be 13.9 bus per acre, represent- 
ing a total output of 32,910,000 bus. 

The Western Australian statistician re- 
ports that the production of wheat in 
that state is now expected to be 21,628,- 
276 bus, or an average of 13.9 bus per 
acre. This will be considerably in excess 
of the actual yield of the previous sea- 
son. It is considered that there will be 
15,000,000 bus available for export, and 
that this will be worth between £4,500,- 
000 and £5,000,000. 

AN ACTIVE WHEAT MARKET 

Lately there has been considerable ac- 
tivity in the wheat markets throughout 
the commonwealth, but, on the whole, 
growers have not manifested any partic- 
ular desire to sell, owing to the strongly 
prevalent belief that prices must show an 
upward movement. Their attitude has 
been well justified, and it can be fairly 
assumed that, unless there is a marked 
alteration in the outlook, sales for some 
time will be effected on a smaller scale 
than usual. The markets at present are 
roughly on the basis of 6s 5d bu for 
growers’ lots on trucks at the principal 
ports. A telegram from Adelaide, South 
Australia, states that a fair-sized parcel 
has been sold for forward delivery on 
trucks, Port Adelaide, at 6s 714d bu. 

Millers generally report quiet condi- 
tions in the flour export trade. Inquiries 
have been received from Glasgow and 
Alexandria, but not at prices which have 
permitted any appreciable amount of 
business to be transacted. 

The government statist of South Aus- 
tralia has made available a return show- 
ing the quantities of wheat and flour in 
stock in that state on Nov. 30. The fig- 
ures indicate that millers held 5,639 tons 
flour and 150,209 bus wheat, represent- 
ing a grand total as wheat of 420,881 
bus. In the hands of merchants, bakers 
and others there were 1,430 tons flour 
and 218,881 bus wheat. These quantities 
did not include those held by farmers. 





AUSTRALIAN WHEAT IN NEW ZEALAND 


The importation of Australian wheat 
and flour has been the subject of wide- 
spread controversy lately among farmers, 
millers and consumers generally in New 
Zealand. Recently a deputation repre- 
senting the executives of the Farmers’ 
Union in the wheat growing districts of 
the dominion asked the minister for agri- 
culture to continue the embargo on Aus- 
tralian flour until September next, in or- 
der that local products should be used 
up by local millers before Australian 
flour was marketed in New Zealand. 

The minister replied that the govern- 
ment had no intention of revoking its 
decision that control would cease after 
February, when the embargo on importa- 
tion would be lifted, and duties of 1s 3d 
bu on wheat and £3 ton on flour would 
be imposed. All the necessary arran 
ments for the duties to become applicable 





THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


from March 1 were being made. The 
relinquishment of government control of 
price was a matter of settled policy. He 
concluded with the statement that it was 
considered that, for the present season, 
wheat growing would be remunerative. 


WHEAT POOL PAYMENTS 
The Victorian Wheat Growers’ Corpo- 
ration has arranged for the immediate 
payment of the first advance on account 
of wheat delivered into the 1924-25 volun- 
tary pool, this being 3s 6d bu, net, at 
country railway stations. The New South 
Wales voluntary pool committee has 
made a fourth payment on the 1923-24 
certificates, making the total payments 
to date 4s 7d bu, Sydney basis, or about 
4s 144d at country railway stations. This 
exceeds the average price paid on the 
open market last season. 
Cuartes J. Marruews. 





JULIUS BARNES DENIES 
CHICAGO WHEAT CORNER 


Cuicaco, I1u.—Julius H. Barnes de- 
clared in a statement issued on Jan. 23 
that his company did not own a bushel 
of wheat in Chicago. This was in reply 
to a statement printed in the East that 
Mr. Barnes and others had effected a 
corner on wheat in Chicago. 

“There should be some redress or pro- 
tection against such reckless use of in- 
dividual names,” Mr. Barnes’s statement 
read. “There exists no corner in Chi- 
cago, and American standard wheat is 
on an export basis to the great markets 
of the world. The fortunately large 
crop of America is needed in every cor- 
ner of the world. United States wheat 
exports have trebled during the last six 
months, which means that export houses 
like ourselves have steadily bought in 
America as we sold abroad. 

“My own foreign connections months 
ago indicated that successive crop shrink- 
ages in Canada, Europe, especially in 
Russia, and then in Argentina, forecast 
a coming scarcity of bread grains be- 
fore the new crop. This information I 
have consistently, by press and word, 
tried to place before the American farm- 
er, that he might secure the best price 
the world market could afford.” 

S. O. WERNER. 





RETAIL BAKERS TO COMBAT 
UNFAIR TRADE PRACTICES 


Cuicaco, Ii1., Jan. 27.—(Special Tele- 
gram)—A conference of retail bakers 
was held today at the Sherman Hotel, 
Chicago, under the auspices of the Re- 
tail Bakers’ Association of America. 
Among the important trade subjects dis- 
cussed was the question of the unfair 
competition of baking concerns in vari- 
ous parts of the country which make 
use of coupon drives for business at 
prices less than cost. Reports of such 
practices are being received from Massa- 
chusetts, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, 
Michigan and Illinois. Arrangements 
were made for the gathering of evidence 
which will be put before the Federal 
Trade Commission for action. A com- 
mittee on unfair trade practices was 
appointed, consisting of Joseph Poehl- 
mann, John M. Hartley and C. J. 
Kremer. 

An invitation had been received from 
the Bakery Equipment Manufacturers’ 
Association to hold the retail bakers’ an- 
nual meeting at Buffalo during the week 
of Sept. 14, when the international ex- 
hibit can be seen there, but the confer- 
ence decided that, although the invita- 
tion was greatly appreciated, the bakers 
felt there were so many important mat- 
ters to be acted upon and so many things 
going on jn the industry that it would 
be impossible to postpone the associa- 
tion’s meeting until September. In the 
belief that it was absolutely necessary to 
hold a big meeting in the spring, it was 
therefore decided to convene at Mil- 
waukee June 2-3. 

Among those present were Joseph 
Poehlmann, president; Eugene Lipp, 
past president; John M. Hartley, secre- 
tary; P. Pregel, St. Louis; August Wilde, 
Pittsburgh; Charles F. Pfeffer, Louis- 
ville; Frank Kullman, Milwaukee; Mar- 
shall O. Densby, Chicago; John Stehlin, 
Louisville; George Waller, Belleville, 
Ill., president Southern Illinois Bakers’ 








Association; B. Whitehead, Goshen, 
president Indiana Bakers’ Association; 
George Chussler, Chicago, secretary IIli- 
nois Bakers’ Association; Charles J. 
Kremer, Milwaukee. 

Mr. Chussler, secretary Illinois Bakers’ 
Association, announced that the annual 
meeting of his organization would be 
held at the Elks Club, Springfield, on 
June 9-10. 

S. O. Werner. 


SECOND FORECAST SHOWS 
SMALLER ARGENTINE CROP 


The second forecast of the Argentine 
wheat crop just received by the United 
States Department of Agriculture from 
the International Institute of Agricul- 
ture at Rome places production at 191,- 
433,000 bus, as compared with 247,036,- 
000, the final estimates for 1923-24. 

This second forecast is 1,000,000 bus 
more than the first estimate of Nov. 15, 
but the increase is so slight that it will 
hardly affect the exportable surplus 
from the current harvest, which was esti- 
mated at 120,000,000 bus earlier in the 
season. 

The second forecast of Argentine flax 
production places the 1925 linseed crop 
at 51,966,000 bus, a decrease of about 
400,000 bus, or 1 per cent, from the pre- 
vious estimate. The final estimate for 
last year’s crop is 58,584,000 bus. 

The first forecast of the field crops of 
oats, barley and rye issued at this time 
indicate crops considerably below the 
harvests of 1923-24. The rye crop is 
placed at 1,378,000 bus, compared with 
4,368,000 last year; oats 50,981,000 bus, 
compared with 81,457,000 harvested in 
1923-24; barley 6,889,000 bus, against 
9,186,000 produced last year. 





Argentina—Crops 
Grain and flaxseed crops of Argentina, as 
reported by the Estadistica Agricola of the 
Ministry of Agriculture, by crop years, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 


Wheat Corn Oats Flaxseed 
BBe6-85... TORSESS secves 50,981 51,966 
1923-24... 247,036 269,598 81,457 58,584 
1922-23... 195,842 152,877 54,975 47,577 
1921-22... 191,012 176,171 32,973 36,045 
1920-21... 156,133 230,420 47,619 50,470 
1919-20... 214,143 258,686 57,113 42,038 
1918-19... 171,591 209,240 32,762 30,775 
1917-18... 184,000 159,240 68,635 19,588 
1916-17... 80,115 58,839 32,009 4,032 
1915-16... 184,158 161,133 75,439 40,273 
1914-15... 168,468 325,179 67,251 44,309 
1913-14... 113,904 263,135 50,981 39,171 
1912-13... 187,391 196,642 75,783 44,486 
1911-12... 166,190 295,840 69,169 22,534 
1910-11... 145,981 27,676 47,192 23,424 
1909-10... 131,010 175,187 36,483 28,212 
1908-09... 156,000 177,000 58,600 41,291 . 
1907-08... 192,489 136,057 33,949 43,333 
ACRES (000'S OMITTED) 
Wheat Corn Oats Flaxseed 
1924-25.... 17,742 eens 2,644 ,906 
1923-24.... 17,215 8,465 2,631 5,255 
1922-23.... 16,081 7,851 2,618 4,317 
1921-22.... 13,927 7,344 2,105 3,892 
1920-21.... 14,817 8,090 2,061 3,484 
1919-20.... 14,957 8,184 2,301 3,522 
1918-19 16,976 8,249 3,080 3,419 
1917-18 17,875 8,715 3,200 3,229 
1916-17 16,089 8,969 2,525 3,207 
1915-16 16,420 9,928 2,665 4,001 
1914-15.... 15,471 10,386 2,869 4,258 
1913-14.... 16,243 10,260 3,087 4,397 
1912-13.... 16,560 9,464 2,487 4,283 
RYE CROP (000’°S OMITTED) 
Bus _Acres 
ME 4c aR aGNewke ee eu-ee Uo 1,378 321 
Re oc ccsccesevvecoenee 4,368 297 
SN 6 6:0 55 6.6 060-046 06-8.095:6 3,526 366 
BOA o 0b 4v abs ceeeiccsdus 1,692 242 





EXPORT CORPORATION ASKED. 
BY MINNESOTA LEGISLATURE 


Minneapouis, Minn.—Both houses of 
the Minnesota legislature last week 
passed a resolution asking Congress to 
create an export corporation to purchase 
and dispose of surplus agricultural com- 
modities as a means of permanently stab- 
ilizing farm product prices. 

Roserrt T. Bearry. 





GORDON SMITH CELEBRATES 
TWENTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY 


Gordon Smith, the popular baker of 
Mobile, Ala., on Jan. 24 celebrated his 
twenty-fifth anniversary in the baking 
business, and in the evening entertained 
all the employees of his company at a 
dinner. Mr. Smith is an ex-president of 


the American Bakers’ Association and is 
“father” of the Allied Trades of the 
Baking Industry. On the occasion of his 
celebration he was swamped with con- 
gratulatory telegrams from his friends 
the country over. 


January 28, 1925 


B. W. MARR ACCEPTS 
NOMINATION AS HEAD 
OF FEDERATION BOARD 


Cuicaco, I1u., Jan. 27.—(Special 
Telegram)—A. P. Husband, secre- 
tary Millers’ National Federation, 
announces that the committee ap- 
pointed to nominate a candidate for 
chairman of the board of directors 
of the Federation has unanimously 
named B. W. Marr, of the Gwinn 
Milling Co., Columbus, Ohio. Mr. 
Marr has accepted the nomination. 

S. O. Werner. 





BENJAMIN W. STEPHENSON 
DIES AT PASADENA, CAL. 


Mrinneapouis, Minn.— Benjamin W. 
Stephenson, a member of the board of 
directors of the Russell-Miller Milling 
Co., Minneapolis, died Jan. 25 at Pasa- 
dena, Cal. Mr. Stephenson left Minne- 
apolis Dec. 16 to spend the winter on 
the west coast. He had been in poor 
health for several years. Mr. Stephen- 
son was formerly western manager of 
the company, but retired from active 
participation a little over two years ago, 
although he retained a desk in the com- 
pany’s headquarters. He was born Oct. 
1, 1860, and is survived by his widow. 

Mr. Stephenson had been connected 
with the milling trade since 1893. In 
that year he went to work for the North 
Dakota Millers’ Association, at Grand 
Forks, of which John M. Turner was 
then the general manager. This asso- 
ciation was a combination of 14 small 
mills scattered throughout the eastern 
and central part of the state. When he 
took the position at Grand Forks, Mr. 
Stephenson held the title of cashier, al- 
though in actual practice he was the 
local manager of two small mills, which 
had a combined capacity of about 500 
bbls daily. After the failure of the 
association, the largest mill, known as 
the Traill Mill, was never operated 
again, and eventually became the prop- 
erty of the Russell-Miller Milling Co. 
The other mill, of which Mr. Stephenson 
was the local manager, was dismantled 
several years ago. 

From 1897 to the fall of 1898 he was 
connected with the flour business in 
Minnesota and at Buffalo, N. Y. In 
1898 he went to Mandan, N. D., to take 
charge of the mill there. In 1909 the 
Mandan and Bismarck mills, and the 
mill at Dickinson, then under construc- 
tion, were sold outright to the Russell- 
Miller Milling Co. At that time Mr. 
Stephenson moved to Minneapolis, where 
he had resided ever since. 

It was with regret that Mr. Stephen- 
son, on account of failing health, was 
forced to resign his position as western 
manager for the Russell-Miller Milling 
Co., as he was beloved by his associates 
in the company. 
er was a sister of the late Governor W. 
D. Washburn. 

Rosert T, Bearry. 





CREAM CORN MEAL PRICES 


Prevailing prices for cream corn meal, 
per barrel, in car lots, basis 100’s, to 
various rate basing points, Jan. 27, were 
as follows: Cairo, IIl., $5.90; St. Louis, 
$5.85; Little Rock, Ark., $6.15; Mem- 
phis, $6.05 ; New Orleans, $6.40; Louis- 
iana (group 1), $6.35; Kansas City, 
$5.70. 





TO PREVENT GRAIN DAMAGE 

Burrato, N. Y.—Owing to the fact 
that from 75,000 to 100,000 bus grain 
have been damaged every season in past 
years while aboard the winter storage 
fleet in harbor, a movement is under 
way to have representatives of the un- 
derwriters take complete charge of the 
fleet and make a monthly inspection of 
all boats. This never has been done be- 
fore. Damage in the past is said to have 
been largely because of lack of proper 
inspection, and losses on cargoes have 
ranged from a few bushels to thousands, 
in most cases due to leakage through 
decks and hatches. 

M. A. McCartuy. 
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MINNEAPOLIS 


The flour market is practically feature- 
less. Prices have reached a level where 
there is no speculative buying, and sales 
ire confined to actual uirements, 
Most orders are accompanied by ship- 
ping directions. Those in the trade who 
have enough flour bought to cover their 
needs for 30 to 60 days are showing lit- 
tle or no concern over the advance, and 
are refusing to anticipate their future 
needs at this time. They express them- 
selves as believing that it would be more 
of a speculation to buy now for future 
delivery than it would be to wait until 
they are forced to buy later. 

A majority of the spring wheat mills 
have a fair volume of business on their 
books. Bookings probably are much 
heavier than they were a year ago at 
this time. If shipping directions were 
coming along in proportion to bookings, 
nills would be operating much more 
heavily than they are. However, for 
some unknown reason, buyers are averse 
to ordering out old purchases, regardless 
of the fact that they have a good profit 
in them. Mills that a week ago report- 
ed an improvement in the number of 
shipping directions received, this week 
say they are again difficult to obtain. 

All grades of clears are still strong 
and very active. Domestic buyers want 
fancy and first clear, while exporters 
are in the market for fairly good-sized 
quantities of second clear. The activity 
in the export situation has forced the 
prices of second clear upward. Several 
lots were sold last week by Minneapolis 
mills direct and through exporters on the 
\tlantic seaboard. Some of the local 
mills now say they are sold ahead on 
second clear for at least three months. 

Nominal quotations by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or 
round lots, 60-day shipment, f.o.b., Min- 
neapolis, per 196 lbs: 


Jan. 27 Year ago 


Short patent, 


cotton $10.30@10.75 $6.35@6.80 


Standard patent .... 10.10@10.25 6.10@6.25 
Second patent ...... 9.85@10.00 5.95@6.10 
*Fancy clear, jute... 9.40@ 9.55 00 GP ses 

*First clear, jute ... 8.40@ 8.95 4. 75@4. 85 
*Second clear, jute... 5.75@ 6.50 3.25@3.50 


DURUM 


Current semolina sales are confined to 
a few scattering cars daily. Macaroni 
manufacturers have become more recon- 
ciled to. high prices and the bulk per 
pound basis, on which mills are now 
selling. They are not, however, antici- 
pating their future needs, confining pur- 
chases to near-by shipment. 

No. 2 semolina is quoted at 5%c lb, 
bulk, f.o.b., Minneapolis, and No. 3 sem- 
olina and durum fancy patent at 5%%c. 
There is a little scattering export in- 
quiry for durum clears, but mills are 
oversold and have little to offer. Clears 
are strong at approximately $6.50 bbl, 
in 140-Ib jute sacks, f.o.b., Minneapolis. 
One sale of 4,000 bags was reported by 
a Minneapolis mill on Jan. 24, 

The range of No. 1 amber wheat at 
Minneapolis for the week ending Jan. 
24 was $1.85144@2.04%, and of No. 1 
durum $1.77%@1.88%. No. 1 amber 
closed Jan. 27 at $1.931%,@2.06%4, and 
No. 1 durum at $1.854%@1.92%4. 

In the week ending Jan. 24, nine Min- 
neapolis and interior mills made 53,234 
bbls durum products, compared © with 
53,252 the previous week. 


RYE FLOUR 


Rye flours are 60@70c bbl higher than 
a week ago. The continued advance has 
naturally forced in some buyers whose 
stocks were getting light. There is no 
general inquiry, however, and orders on 
mill books are decreasing. 

Pure white is quoted at $8.75@8.85 bbl 
and pure dark at $6.80@7, in 98-lb cot- 


ton sacks, f.o.b., Minneapolis. 


Four northwestern rye mills last week 
made 12,847 bbls rye flour, compared with 
13,636 a week ago. 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 28 Minneapolis mills the fol- 
lowing 13% were in operation Jan. 27: 


Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill. 

Minneapolis Milling Co.’s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co.’s A 
and F mills. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co.’s A mill. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., A, A South, Lin- 
coln and Phoenix mills. 

Washburn Crosby Co., 
G and North Star mills. 


C (one half), D, E 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of Minneapolis mills, with 

comparisons, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Jan, 18-24 ...... 559,800 224,139 40 
Previous week ... 559,800 211,793 38 
YVOOr ABO ..cccces 561,100 230,310 41 
Two years ago... 561,100 255,915 45 
Three years ago.. 546,000 298,755 55 
Four years ago... 546,000 290,350 53 
Five years ago... 546,000 239,855 43 


Direct export shipments by Minne- 
apolis mills were 8,071 bbls last week, 
1,250 in the previous week, 1,856 a year 
ago and 1,785 two years ago. 

OUTSIDE MILLS 

Flour output by interior mills in Min- 
nesota, including St. Paul, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, and two from Iowa, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Jan. 18-24 ....... 370,500 231,387 62 
Previous week ... 424,890 241,741 57 
TORF BOO .ccwcece 370,500 215,988 58 
Two years ago... 359,040 193,576 54 
Three years ago.. 421,890 185,910 44 
Four years ago... 411,390 216,405 52 
Five years ago... 424,260 176,930 41 


Flour output and foreign shipments of 


‘ northwestern mills, outside of Minneapo- 


lis and Duluth, in barrels: 


Week Ca- 

end- No. pac- -—Output—, --Exports— 
ing mills ity 1924 1923 1924 1923 
Dec. 20. 62 70,815 230,308 216,738 4,563 1,240 
Dec. 27. 62 70,815 181,157 195,428 6,237 1,810 
Jan, 3. 61 70,115 192,971 196,174 2,500 11,916 
Jan, 10. 61 70,215 229,255 232,292 3,637 4,795 
Jan .17. 62 70,815 241,741 241,022 5,219 2,107 
Jan, 24. 52 61,750 231,387 215,988 694 1,570 


THROUGH EXPORT FLOUR RATES 


Based on the current all-rail rates to 
the Atlantic seaboard, through rates on 
flour from Minneapolis, in cents, per 100 
lbs, prompt shipment, via New York, are 
as follows: Amsterdam, 60.50; Aberdeen, 
60.50; Bristol, 59.50; Baltic basis, 66.50; 
Cardiff, 59.50; Oslo, 63.50; Copenhagen, 
62.50; Dundee, 60.50; Glasgow, 58.50; 
Hull, 59.50; Leith, 59.50; Liverpool, 
58.50; London, 58.50; Manchester, 58.50; 
Marseilles, 61.50; Rotterdam, 60.50. Via 
Philadelphia the rate is Ic less, and via 
Baltimore and Newport News 2c less. 


WHEAT 


Arrivals at terminals are running 
heavier than expected. Evidently the 
country is taking advantage of the pres- 
ent high level of prices and is selling 
freely. Larger offerings naturally have 
had the effect of weakening premiums, 
although these are still remarkably high. 
Wheat that tests better than 13 per 
cent protein is holding firm in price be- 
cause of the comparatively light offer- 
ings, but there is a lot arriving for sale 


- that tests under 12% per cent protein, 


and for this variety premiums have 
weakened 2@4c bu. 

No. 1 hard spring is quoted at 1@4lc 
bu over the May option, No. 1 dark 
northern Ic under to 4lc over, and No. 
1 northern 3c under to 40c over. 

The range of No. 1 dark cash wheat 
at Minneapolis for the week ending Jan. 
2 was $1.80%@2.19%, and of No. 1 
northern $1.791%%,@1.88%. No. 1 dark 


. 


closed Jan. 27 at $1.91144@2.21%, and 
No. 1 northern $1.8914@1.93%. 

Based on the close, Jan. 27, the mini- 
mum prices paid to farmers at country 
points in northern Minnesota for wheat 
were: for No. 1 dark $1.76 bu, No. 1 
northern $1.73; in southern Minnesota, 
No. 1 dark $1.78, No. 1 northern $1.75; 
in central North Dakota, No. 1 dark 
$1.74, No. 1 northern $1.71; in central 
Montana, No. 1 dark $1.74, No. 1 north- 
ern $1.63. 

Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators, 
as reported by the Chamber of Com- 
merce on Jan. 24, with comparisons, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 








1925 1924 1923 1922 

No, 1 dark ..... 3,483 4,387 3,364 1,507 
No, 1 northern. .3,175 1,143 992 il 
No. 2 northern. .1,537 1,553 990 302 
Others ccccceses 5,004 9,299 7,984 5,862 
Totals ....... 13,199 16,382 13,330 7,683 


Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1924, to Jan. 24, 
1925, compared with the corresponding 
period of previous years, in bushels 
(000’s omitted) : 

1924-25 1923-24-1922-23 1921-22 





Minneapolis .. 66,692 59,825 80,901 68,849 
Duluth ....... 87,208 24,190 43,333 34,014 
Totals ..... 153,900 84,015 124,234 92,863 


COARSE GRAINS 


The range of coarse grain at Minne- 
apolis for the week ending Jan. 24, and 
the closing prices. on Jan. 26, were, re- 
spectively: No. 3 yellow corn, $1.26@ 
1.34, $1.2216@1.2444; No. 3 white oats, 
534%2@564%c, 52%@52%c; No. 2 rye, 
$1.514%4@1.63%, $1.634%4@1.6444; barley, 
81@96c, 81@94¢. 

Stocks of coarse grain in public ele- 
vators in Minneapolis, in bushels (000’s 
omitted ) : 

Jan. 26 Jan. 27 Jan. 28 


Jan. 24 Jan. 17 1924 1923 1922 
Corn ... 561 404 602 329 1,080 
Oats ..22,606 22,541 4,844 11,612 22,285 
Barley.. 2,146 2,150 766 965 977 
Rye ....1,193 1,194 7,516 2,195 1,246 
Flaxseed. 447 455 457 7 170 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts and shipments for the week 
of Jan. 18-24, with comparisons: 
r—Receipts—, --Shipments—, 


1925 1924 1925 1924 
Wh't, bus. 2,638,620 1,431,120 1,042,280 651,910 
Flour, bbls. 13,757 34,618 242,978 259,375 
Millstuff, 
tons ... 804 923 13,088 13,941 
Corn, bus.. 1, 219,650 433,290 822,680 226,050 
Oats, bus.. 961,400 461,040 943,950 570,840 
Barley, bus 609,160 196,080 650,940 218,120 
Rye, bus... 131,300 146,000 57,760 44,880 
Flaxseed, 
are 372,960 89,110 _ 40,500 38,480 


YBARLY RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts at Minneapolis for the year 1924, 
with comparisons (000’s omitted): 


1924 1923 1922 
Wheat, bus ..... 108,774 121,655 124,173 
Flour, bbis ...... 1,404 1,110 
Millstuff, tons 27 119 95 
Corn, DUS ...e00% 13,994 12,233 14,540 
Gate, BUS cocsece 48,962 27,936 28,960 
3arley, bus ..... 20,237 16,444 13,159 
Rye, bus ........ 9,385 12,066 10,439 
Flaxseed, bus ... , 12,066 10,543 5,189 


Shipments from Minneapolis for the year 
1924, with comparisons (000’s omitted): 


; 1924 1923 1922 
Wheat, bus ..... 55,131 48,371 44,562 
Flour, bbls ...... 12,886 15,459 17,444 
Millstuff, tons.. 697 678 670 
Corm, BUS ccccece 10,665 8,070 10,794 
Oats, bus ....... 28,656 33,835 38,414 
Barley, bus ..... 18,076 13,765 12,746 
eG, WES cccveces 13,272 5,656 6,928 
Flaxseed, bus ... 3,729 1,584 1,284 


CEREAL PRICES 

Quotations of cereals and feeds in car 
lots, net to jobbers, f.o.b., Minneapolis: 
Rye feed, 2,000 lbs, 100-lb sacks.$31.50@32.00 


White corn meal, granulatedt.. 3.50@ 3.55 
Corn méal, yellowt ......++.0+% 3.45@ 3.50 
Rye Rour, WRITS? ...ccccccceses 8.75@ 8.85 
Rye flour, pure dark® .......... 6.80@ 7.00 
Whole wheat flour, bbit ....... 8.80@ 9.10 
Graham, standard, bbift ....... 8:70@ 8.80 
OT GN ccc cccecczcceneee @ 10 


‘he 3. 
47.00 @ 48.00 
tPer bbl in 


TAmmeed Gil MOAI® 2. cccccscccses 
*In sacks. tPer 100 Ibs. 
sacks. **90-ib jute sacks. 
MILL INCREASES CAPITAL STOCK 


The Atkinson Milling Co., Minneapo- 
lis, has filed an amendment to its articles 
of incorporation increasing its authorized 
capital stock to $500,000. 


NOTES 


Peter Wishy has sold the mill at 
Waltham, Minn., to Peter J. Keefe and 
C. F. Flack. 

Fire in the Lagerquist Building, 
Brainerd, Minn., on Jan. 21, damaged 
the bakery about $4,000. 

William H. O’Keefe, wie manager In- 
ternational Milling Co., Minneapolis, re- 
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turned Jan. 24 from a trip through the 
South. 

C. C. Crellin, of the traffic department, 
Washburn Crosby Co., has been elected 
a director of the Traffic Club of Minne- 
apolis. 

The Russell-Miller Milling Co. has or- 
dered, through James Pye, five centrifu- 
gal aspirators for its A mill in Minne- 
apolis. 

William J. Elliott, general agent at 
Minneapolis for the Great Lakes Transit 
Corporation, left Jan. 25 for Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

W. E. Ward, Minneapolis manager for 
the Eagle Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, 
Minn., left Jan. 23 for Indianapolis to 
call on the trade. 


The January issue of the Northwest- 
ern National Bank’s Review contains a 
somewhat exhaustive report of the pres- 
ent situation in the baking industry. 

London exchange was quoted by Min- 
neapolis banks on Jan. 27, as follows: 
sight, $4.793¢ ; three-day, $4.79% ; 60-day, 
$4.76%4. Three-day guilders were quoted 
at 40.23. 

The Coin Roller Mills has been started 
at Braham, Minn. C. R. Remer is the 
miller in charge. The company has in- 
stalled a new engine, an attrition mill, 
a mixer and a Novadelox feeder. 

H. E. Le Gear, purchasing agent for 
the Dr, L. D. Le Gear Medicine Co., St. 
Louis, is visiting in Minneapolis, This 
company is a big buyer of millfeeds, and 
manufactures condimental stock feeds. 

A Minneapolis wheat specialist says 
that the fact that flour prices at retail 
have advanced only 20 to 25 per cent 
and bread only 2 per cent in spite of 
the 75 per cent advance in wheat, is sig- 
nificant. 

The Gopher Feed & Grain Co., which 
will specialize in screenings and mill 
oats, has opened an office at 318 Flour 
Exchange, Minneapolis. The principals 
in the company are George G. Riegger 
and E, F. Wendt. 

The. Minneapolis Milling Co. has placed 
an order with James Pye, northwestern 
representative of the Nordyke & Mar- 
mon Co., for three double stands of 
9x30-inch rolls, three 4x27 square sifters 
and seven centrifugal wheels. 

William H. Korn, manager H. Korn 
Baking Co., Davenport, Iowa, and Jay 
Burns, who was chairman of the board 
of the Standard Bakeries Corporation, 
Chicago, are planning on a European trip 
this summer, accompanied by their wives. 
They will tour Holland, Germany and 
other central European countries. 


The first carload of transmitting equip- 
ment for the new 5,000-watt Gold Medal 
radio station arrived in Minneapolis last 
week. It is expected that all of it will 
reach here within the next week. The 
building for the new transmitting sta- 
tion is located 18 miles northwest of Min- 
neapolis, and will have two 200-ft aérial 
towers. It is believed the station will 
be ready to begin broadcasting about 
March 1. 





NORTH CAROLINA BAKERS 
OPPOSE RETURN OF BREAD 


Greensporno, N. C., Jan. 27.—(Special 
Telegram)—One of the best-attended 
meetings in the history of the North Car- 
olina Bakers’ Association was held here 
today. The bakers present went on rec- 
ord as favoring legislation prohibiting 
the return of unsold bakery products. 
M. J. Paschall, Durham, was elected 
president; F. H. Rawls, Winston-Salem, 
vice president; A. J. Salley, Statesville, 
secretary-treasurer. A legislative com- 
mittee was appointed to draft a bill 
repealing the sales tax law now in force 
in North Carolina. J. H. Woorrince. 





Northwestern Flour Output—Exporte 

The attached table shows the flour output 
and foreign shipments by mills of Minne- 
apolis, St. Paul and Duluth; also by 60 “‘out- 
side” mills with a daily capacity of 67,165 
bbls, from Sept. 1, 1924, to Jan. 17, 1925, 
with comparisons, in barrels (000’s omitted): 
c——Output——, -—Exports—, 

1924-25 1923-24 1924-25 1923-24 


Minneapolis ... 4,444 5,156 140 30 
St. Paul ...... 170 302 See 
Duluth-Superior 461 450 eee ane 
Outside ....... 4,985 4,541 136 66 





The area sown to winter cereals in 
Russia is reported as. — not less then 
that of last year. 
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KANSAS CITY 

The feature of the flour trade in the 
Southwest is the comparatively good de- 
mand from abroad. Sales within the 
past week have totaled around 80,000 
bags for Hamburg and smaller amounts 
for other European countries, including 
Holland and Finland, all for February 
shipment. While this business is not be- 
ing shared in generally by southwestern 
mills, it is not confined to one or two. 
Because of the fact that it evidently in- 
dicates an acute shortage of flour and 
other foodstuffs in Germany, it is con- 
sidered a forerunner of more extensive 
buying, even at the current high prices. 

The flour bought by exporters was 
chiefly first and second clears, with a 
fair volume of straights. Prices were 
on a basis of $7.40@7.50, bulk, Kansas 
City, for first clear. The 50c bbl ad- 
vance in clear prices the past two or 
three weeks is a result of the clean-up 
of offerings which followed a_ rather 
large accumulation in the hands of mills. 

Domestic business is not uniform. 
Several mills are selling from 100 to 300 
per cent of capacity to bakers and job- 
bers, while other companies are falling 
far below capacity sales. Most of the 
purchases being made are of a forced 
nature, running 500@1,000 bbls, for im- 
mediate shipment. No large business 
has been reported recently. The large 
baking organizations have either been 
using less flour than they had anticipat- 
ed, or they bought more last fall and 
early winter than they were credited 
with at the time. 

Shipping instructions show a continued 
slight improvement, generally speaking. 
Some companies, including one or two 
of the largest in the Southwest, have no- 
ticed a rather considerable tightening in 
this regard, however. It is estimated 
that about 900,000 bbls flour are being 
carried on the books of milling com- 
panies in this section. 

Quotations on hard winter wheat flour, 
basis cotton 98's or jute 140’s, f.o.b., 
Kansas City, Jan, 24: patent, $9.35@ 
10.10; 95 per cent, $8.85@9.60; straight, 
$8.55@9.35; first clear, $7.55@8; second 
clear, $6.55@7.35; low grade, $6.10@6.50. 


KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 


Output of Kansas City mills, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbls tivity 

Jan, 18-24 ....... 148,500 | 120,045 80 
Previous week ... 148,500 109,357 73 
BOOP OD 0600 0e 150,900 112,056 74 
Two years ago... 132,900 81,661 62 
Five-year average (same week)..... 74 
Ten-year average (same week)..... 75 


SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 


Output of 85 mills in Nebraska, Mis- 
souri, Oklahoma and Kansas, outside of 
Kansas City, but inclusive of Omaha, 
St. Joseph, Wichita and Salina, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 
capacity output of ac- 
~ bbis bbis tivity 
Jan. 18-24 ....... 554,310 365,842 66 
Previous week... 554,310 387,843 69 
2. er 510,030 328,770 64 
Two years ago... 514,230 295,038 67 
Five-year average (same week).!... 59 
Ten-year average (same week)..... 65 


Direct export shipments by reporting 
mills were 21,111 bbls last week, 15,392 
in the previous week, 18,786 a year ago 
and 11,917 two years ago 

Of the mills reporting, 2 reported do- 
mestic business active, 27 fair and 39 
slow. , 


PERCENTAGE OF CAPACITY SOLD 


Reports of about 80 mills to: The 
Northwestern Miller showed sales repre- 
sented per cent of capacity as follows: 


My, BONE doc ccccnve vensendencesenecees 53 
MS BONES oo 5 50 06.088 6.9060 94.0560 0605 66 
Se, GORD ccccccccccescctedsseewseceveste 57 
pF  PUIVITTEC TT ee 61 


ST. JOSEPH OUTPUT 

Output of St. Joseph mills, represent- 

ing a weekly capacity of 47,400 bbls, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output, Pct. of 

bbis activity 

Jan. 18-24 ......006. . 46,970 99 
PROVICGS WOOK 2... .cccecces 43,428 91 
BOOP GOD cocedevecececertds 35,386 74 
Two years ago .......+5++:. 21,380 44 


OMAHA OUTPUT 


Output of Omaha mills, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbls tivity 

Jan, 18-24 ........- 27,300 22,557 82 
Previous week ..... 27,300 22,617 82 
VOOP OBO occccccces 24,900 19,111 76 
Two years ago..... 23,100 18,304 79 


CASH GRAIN 


Quotations, Jan. 24: hard wheat, No. 1 
$1.85@2.04, No. 2 $1.84@2.03, No. 3 $1.83 
@2.02, No. 4 $1.80@2; soft wheat, No. 1 
$2.06@2.10, No. 2 $2.05@2.10, No. 3 $2.02 
@2.08, No. 4 $2@2.05. 

White corn, No. 2 $1.23%4, No. 3 $1.20 
@1.21%, No. 4 $1.17@1.20; yellow corn, 
No. 2 $1.234%@1.24, No. 3 $1.20%@ 
1.23%, No. 4 $1.17@1.20; mixed corn, 
No. 2 $1.20%, No. 3 $1.174%@1.19%, No. 
4 $1.16@1.18%. 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts and shipments for the week 
ending Jan, 24, with comparisons: 

--Receipts—, --Shipments— 

1925. 192 1925 1924 

Flour, bbls... 13,650 11,050 130,000 128,700 

Wheat, bus.. 780,300 708,750 999,000 571,050 

Corn, bus.... 733,750 797,500 86,250 422,500 


Oats, bus.... 215,900 236,300 58,500 196,500 
Rye, bus..... 2,200 6,600 1,100 2,200 
Barley, bus.. 6,000 24,000 2,600 65,000 
Bran, tons... 1,180 340 6,160 5,660 


Hay, tons.... 11,964 9,204 5,676 3,132 


KANSAS CITY ELEVATOR ADDITION 


Plans were announced last week by 
the Burlington railroad for the addition 
of 1,000,000 bus grain storage to its ele- 
vator in North Kansas City, known as 
the Murray elevator, and operated by 
the Norris Grain Co. When the extension 
is completed, the plant will have a total 
capacity of 2,600,000 bus, making it the 
second largest in this market. It will 
give the grain company a total storage 
capacity of 4,600,000 bus in its two 
houses here. Construction will start at 
once, and the new tanks will be in readi- 
ness early in July. 


KELLY COMPANY ADDS STORAGE 


The William Kelly Milling Co. last 
week let a contract to the Jones-Hettel- 
sater Construction Co., Kansas City, for 
the building of 250,000 bus new concrete 
grain storage at its B mill, Hutchinson, 
Kansas, in the form of eight cylindrical 
tanks, each 23 ft in diameter and 95 ft 
high, —_—— the present line. Con- 
struction will begin in a fortnight, and 
the contract calls for completion of the 
tanks by the new crop movement. The 
new house will give the Kelly company a 
total storage of 750,000 bus at its two 
Hutchinson mills. 


NOTES 


J. S. Foltz, district sales manager Lar- 
abee Flour Mills Corporation, Kansas 
City, made a brief trip through Kansas 
last week. 

B. E. Ricketts, district sales manager 
Kansas Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, has 
returned from a 10-day trip to the. cen- 
tral states. 


F. E. Goodrich, general manager Ar- 
kansas City (Kansas) Milling Co., has 
returned from a several weeks’ trip to 
the Southeast and to Cuba. 

Ralph, W. Hoffman, first vice presi- 
dent Kansas Flour Mills Co. Kansas 
City, and manager Hoffman Mills, En- 
terprise, Kansas, has returned from a 
European trip lasting several months. 


. was held in Wichita, Jan. 21. 


C. P. Cauthorn paid the season’s rec- 
ord price for a membership in the Kan- 
sas City Board of Trade last week, 
when he bought that of E. W. McClintic, 
deceased, for $9,250, including the trans- 
fer fee of $500. 

Elevator capacity in Kansas City has 


been increased from 29,930,000 bus to. 


$1,547,500 within the past year. The 
principal additions were: Ralston-Purina 
Co., 500,000 bus; Washburn Crosby Co., 
900,000; Uhlmann Grain Co., 300,000. 

The father of J. B. Nicholson, Larabee 
Flour Mills Corporation, Kansas City, 
was seriously injured here last week in 
an automobile accident. Another car 
crashed into the one in which he was rid- 
ing at a street intersection. The elder 
Mr. Nicholson is 95 years old, and lives 
in Lawrence, Kansas. 

E. R. Freeman, of Henry Koper & 
Co., New York City, was here last week 
to attend the quarterly meeting of the 
directorate of the Larabee Flour Mills 
Corporation, Kansas City. The a e. 

> & 
Kaths, president, and L. A. Arneson, 
vice president, also went to Wichita for 
the occasion. 


Missouri bakers will meet Feb, 3-4 at 
Sedalia, Mo., to organize a new state as- 
sociation. It is said that a large attend- 
ance is assured from St. Louis and the 
eastern part of the state. While the 
western Missouri bakers have not. taken 
an active part in the preliminary ar- 
rangements, it is expected that a good 
percentage of them will join the new 
organization. 


The following were present at a meet- 
ing of the executive committee of the 
Kansas Bakers’ Association, held at 
Wichita, Kansas, Jan, 20: A. N. Dilley, 
president, Herington; A. J. Cripe, 
Hutchinson; Oscar Sutorious, Newton; 
E. B. Stanley, J. S. Foltz, Otis B. Dur- 
bin, Harvey E. Yantis, Kansas City; L. 
G. Metcalf, Wichita, acted as secretary. 
Several Wichita bakers and allied trades- 
men also attended. 


Ordinary wheat in Kansas City is sell- 
ing at a relatively low price compared 
to other markets. The basis at Kansas 
City is about le over the May price. St. 
Louis quotes May price to %c over; 
Minneapolis at May price to 2c under. 
The difference between the futures in 
the various markets makes Kansas City 
about 8c cheaper than St. Louis, and 
1@3c under Minneapolis. The Kansas 
and Oklahoma basis shows Kansas City 
3@A4c cheaper on ordinary wheat. 


A dinner will be given by the Kansas 
City Flour and Feed Club at the Kansas 
City Athletic Club, Jan. 29, at 6:30. The 
annual election will be held followin 
the dinner, and other business entere 
into. A vote will be taken to determine 
the attitude of the club in regard to the 
bakery mergers which are occurring. 
A. W. Mears, president National Feder- 
ated Flour Clubs, has requested that all 
members of the latter organization ex- 
press their opinions of these consolida- 
tions. 


C. V. Topping, secretary Southwestern 
Millers’ League, attended the annual 
meeting of the Nebraska Millers’ Asso- 
ciation last week. Nebraska millers, Mr. 
Topping said, estimated that 15 per cent 
of the 1924 wheat crop was still held on 
farms. Fields are well covered with 
snow, and there is assurance of sufficient 
moisture for the new crop, although 
some fear is expressed that the ice cov- 
ering which formed on the snow early in 
the winter has smothered some of the 
wheat. 


OKLAHOMA 

New business in flour is restricted 
sharply by the high prices, few sales be- 
ing made either domestic or for export. 
Shipping instructions are also rather 
quiet, and mills are operating about 65 
per cent of capacity. 

Quotations, Jan. 22: patent $10.10, 
straight $9.60, first clear $9.10; soft 


wheat patent $10.50, straight $10, first 


clear $9.50. 
" NOTES 
An increase of capital stock to $2,000,- 


000 was made recently by the Fort 
Worth (Texas) Elevators Co. 


A flour mill at Waurika, Okla., is de- 
sired by the Business Men’s Club of that 
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place. E. B. Ellis, president of the club, 
says that securing one is an important 
object of the club this year. 

J. A. Abernathy, formerly a miller of 
Floydada, Texas, has begun erection of 
a 50-bbl flour mill at Tulia, Texas. 


P. N. Kroeker and others of El Reno 
have incorporated the Farmers’ Mill & 
Grain Co. of that place, capital stock 
$10,000. Mr. Kroeker operates an eleva- 
tor and feed distribution plant there. 


Senator Parnell, of the Arkansas legis- 
lature, has introduced a bill requiring 
manufacturers of self-rising flour offer- 
ing their products for sale in that state 
to show the ingredients on labels of bags. 


The Banner elevator of the Canadian 
Mill & Elevator Co., El Reno, was de- 
stroyed by a fire of unknown origin. 
The loss was estimated at $7,000. The 
elevator contained 1,700 bus of wheat 
and other grains. 


A bill authorizing grain dealers to 
deal in futures through local exchanges 
in Texas has been introduced in the 
legislature of that state. The present 
law forbids such operations save through 
recognized exchan with New Orleans, 
New York and Chicago connections. 


S. B. Heard, an early-day flour and 
cottonseed miller of northern Texas, 
through his S. B.. Heard Fellowship, has 
given $6,000 to a fund of Austin Col- 
lege, Sherman, Texas, the income from 
which is to pay expenses of needy stu- 
dents in the college. Mr. Heard is re- 
tired and lives at McKinney, Texas. 


Carl Robinson, federal agricultural 
statistician, says that much wheat was 
smothered to death by ice in January in 
southwestern Oklahoma, and that cotton 
will be planted on considerable wheat 
land. A report from Grayson County, 
Texas, says that wheat growers have 
found wheat dead and are breaking the 
land for spring crops. 


WICHITA 


Conditions last week were about un- 
changed from those of the previous week. 
With advancing cash wheat, dealers, 
both foreign and domestic, are wary 
about coming into the market and are 
buying only as they need supplies, wait- 
ing for prices to reach a more stable 
basis. Shipping directions are slow. 

Prices, basis 98-lb cotton’s, Kansas 
City, Jan. 23: short patent, $10.20@ 
10.30; straights, $9.80. 

Output of Wichita mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbls tivity 

Tam. BB-BE ooccvvcse 65,700 36,306 55 

Previous week ..... 65,700 36,595 55 

ZOBP ABO ccccvecece 64,620 37,181 57 

Two years ago..... 64,620 38,102 58 
NOTES 


E. M. Kelly, president Imperial Flour 
Mills Corporation, is visiting trade con- 
nections in the East. 

O. E. Bedell, president Bedell Eleva- 
tor Co., is on a two weeks’ vacation trip 
to Hot Springs, Ark. 

R. S. Hurd, vice president Red Star 
Milling Co., has returned from Chicago. 
He was accompanied by Mrs. Hurd. 


O. F. Oleson, export sales manager 
Red Star Milling Co., has been confined 
to his home the past week by illness. 


K. P. Aitken, manager of the branches 
of the Red Star Milling Co., has returned 
from a two weeks’ visit to the Tulsa, 
Okla., branch. 

John Novak, assistant sales manager 
and export sales manager Kansas Mill- 
ing Co., has returned from a trip to Ger- 
many, France, Holland, Belgium and the 
United Kingdom. 


B. C. Vincent, special representative 
Kansas Milling Co. in the tropics, was in 
Wichita Jan. 17, and went from here to 
New York. He will sail the latter part 
of the week for home. 


Glenn Moffitt, traffic manager for the 
Red Star Milling Co., as chairman of the 
Kansas Millers’ Traffic Club, called a 
meeting of that organization for Jan. 23 
to discuss rates between Kansas and 
Oklahoma points and Arkansas. 

Fred Burrall, eastern representative 
of the Wichita Flour Mills Co., with 
headquarters at Buffalo, visited Wichita 
Jan. 22. He and Andrew Smith, sales 
manager Wichita Flour Mills Co., went 
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to Kansas City to visit the Moore-Lowry 
Flour Mills Co. 

Elmer Koffman, of the Bay City Mill- 
ing Co, was a Wichita visitor last 
Thursday and Friday. Mr. Koffman is 
on a two weeks’ vacation, the first one 
in 14 years, and is spending it visiting 
milling connections in the Southwest. 

C. M. Jackman, president Kansas Mill- 
ing Co., left Jan. 21 on a three months’ 
trip through South America. While the 
trip is principally for pleasure, Mr. 
Jackman will investigate business condi- 
tions in that country. He is accompanied 
by Mrs. Jackman. 


ATCHISON 

New business last week was consider- 
ably less active than in the previous 
week, continued advances in the market 
having a retarding effect. Bookings 
were about 70 per cent of capacity, with 
practically all of the buying of a forced 
nature. Shipping instructions are quiet. 
Local mills did not share in the sales to 
Europe reported within the past week 
or 10 days. . 

Output of Atchison mills, with a com- 
bined capacity of 27,600 bbls, as report- 
ed to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output, Pet. of 

bbis activity 

TOM. 18+BE wa ccevcccceccsces 23,050 88 
Previous week .......++..+- 26,113 97 
VOOP OBO ccccccccvcccveces 22,127 80 


Quotations, basis cotton 98's, Missouri 
River, Jan. 23: atent $9.50@9.70, 
straight $9.25@9.45, first clear $7.60@ 
7.90; soft wheat patent $10.40@10.60, 
straight .$10.10@10.20, first clear $8.40 
@8.60. 


SALINA 

A fair demand for flour exists, al- 
though business is handicapped by the 
high prices. Shipping instructions are 
also fair. Export demand is quiet. 
Movement of wheat from the country is 
badly hampered by the almost impassable 
roads, due to the melting of the heavy 
snow. 

Output of Salina mills, with a com- 
bined weekly .capacity of 46,200 bbls, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output, Pet. of 

bbls activity 

TOM. TOBE ce ccccccccccses 29,668 65 
Previous week .......... -. 28,891 62 


Quotations, Jan. 22, basis cotton 98's, 
Kansas City: patent, $9.40@9.80; 95 per 
cent, $9.20@9.40; straight, $8.90@9.10. 

NOTES 

J. M. Blair, sales manager Topeka 
Flour Mills Co.,' visited Salina millers 
recently. 

C. F. Vandenburgh, assistant sales 
‘manager H. D. Lee Flour Mills Co., has 
returned from a business trip to Penn- 
sylvania. 

L. G. Gottschick and C. S. Chase, H. 
D. Lee Flour Mills Co., J. B. Smith, 
Shellabarger Mill & Elevator Co., and 
J. B. Neuhauser, Western Star Mill Co., 
attended a millers’ meeting held recently 
at Abilene, Kansas. 





MISSOURI BAKERS TO MEET 

Sr. Louis, Mo.—The reorganization of 
the Missouri Master Bakers’ Association 
has practically been completed, and ar- 
rangements are finished for the annual 
meeting of the association in Sedalia, 
Feb. 3-4. The headquarters of the con- 
vention will be at the Hotel Terry. 

The convention will be opened by an 
address by Joseph Machatschek, St. 
Louis, president of the association, fol- 
lowed by an address of welcome by J. 
L. Babcock, mayor of Sedalia. There 
will be addresses by Eugene Lipp, Chi- 
cago, president Illinois association, on 
“The Cost of Production”; F. C. Stadel- 
hoefer, of The Fleischmann Co., on “Bak- 
ing Problems”; John M. Hartley, Chi- 
cago, on “What the Baker is Facing 
Today”; and a talk by Joseph Poehlmann, 
Milwaukee. president Retail Bakers’ 
Association of America. An open dis- 
cussion of baking problems will also be 
held the first day of the convention, 

On the second day, addresses will be 
delivered by Frank Staedler, a baker 
of St. Joseph, Mo; Jessie Alice Cline, an 
associate professor of the Home Eco- 
nomics department of the Missouri State 
University; R. J. Clark, of the research 
department of the Goerz Flour Mills 
Co., Newton, Kansas, who will speak on 
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“What Chemistry of Flour Means to the 
Baker”; and one on advertising, by H. 
H. Beecher, of The Fleischmann Co. 

The social features include a matinee 
for the ladies on Tuesday afternoon, and 
a banquet in the evening, followed by a 
dance. On Wednesday afternoon those 
attending the convention will be taken 
for a drive over the city, and to the 
State Fair Grounds. It is expected a 
large number of bakers will attend the 
convention, which will be the first one 
held by the organization since its amal- 
gamation with the Trans-Mississippi 
Bakers’ Association, now inactive. 

W. G. Martin, Jr. 





TWO IMPORTANT RULES 
AFFECTING BAKERIES 


A bakery contract gave occasion to 
the appellate term of the New York 
supreme court for applying two impor- 
tant rules of law. One of these rules is 
that ordinarily where a written agree- 
ment is entered into, being intended to 
cover the full contract, neither party 
is entitled to rely upon some previous 
verbal agreement which enlarges or con- 
tradicts the written agreement. The 
other rule is that where duration of a 
contract is not specially provided for, 
it may be ended by either party any 
time. (163 N.Y. Supp. 90.) 

Plaintiff bought a New York City bak- 
ery route from defendant, and sued for 
damages, claiming that there was a 
breach of the contract on defendant’s 
part. He asserted that defendant agreed 
to furnish him a horse and wagon, and 
pay him a weekly salary and commis- 
sion for selling and delivering rolls. 

At the trial, plaintiff produced a bill 
of sale reciting that for $500 deféndant 
sold to plaintiff “the good-will, right, 
title, and interest in and to our route of 
customers situated in the city of New 
York, owned by us, in the supply of 
Vienna rolls.” The contract provided 
for a salary and commission, and the 
furnishing of a horse and wagon, as al- 
leged by plaintiff, but it did not contain 
any agreement on defendant’s part to 
furnish plaintiff with rolls, and fixed no 
definite term of employment. 

It appeared that plaintiff worked for 
defendant for several months, but he 
claimed that he lost business on account 
of the inferior quality of rolls furnished 
by defendant, and was compelled to sell 
the route at a loss. 

Referring to, and reversing, a decision 
reached by a lower court, the appellate 
term said: “The court charged [in- 
structed] the jury that, if they were sat- 
isfied the defendant had so breached his 
contract, plaintiff was entitled to re- 
cover $500, less the $100 for which he 
subsequently sold the route—$400 or 
nothing.’ Under the terms of the sched- 
ule, annexed to the bill of sale and form- 
ing part thereof, the employment of 
plaintiff for an indefinite time was a hir- 
ing at will . . ., and the discharge of 
the plaintiff in nowise constituted a 
breach of said provision of the contract.” 

It was also decided by the court that 
the trial judge had improperly permitted 
plaintiff to testify to conversations be- 
tween the parties prior to the execution 
of the contract, with a view to enlarging 
his rights beyond those fixed by the 
written agreement. 

A. L. H. Srreer. 





Canada—Crop Year Exports 
Exports of wheat and flour from Aug. 1 
to Dec. 31, 1924 and 1923, via United States 
and Canadian seaboard ports, as reported by 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics: 
WHEAT, BUS 


To— 1924 1923 








United States ........ 2,083,987 18,455,308 
United Kingdom— 

Via U. 8S. ports ..... 49,371,414 96,950,358 

Via Canadian ports.. 22,334,923 23,907,053 
Other countries— 

Via U. S. ports...... 205,140 1,093,755 

Via Canadian ports.. 15,573,930 26,957,248 

BORO 66 Sos Fiwscceds 89,569,394 167,363,722 

WHEAT FLOUR, BBLS 

To 1924 1923 
United States ........ 14,372 97,018 
United Kingdom— ~ 

Via U. S. ports...... 412,155 629,517 

Via Canadian ports.. 990,524 1,191,506 
Other countries— ~ 

Via U. 8S. ports...... 1,657,127 1,466,917 

Via Canadian ports. 1,397,366 1,631,142 

TOMS .nccccscccccce 4,471,544 5,016,100 
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CHICAGO 

Flour prices are much higher than a 
week ago. The continued advancing mar- 
ket has not caused any stampede on the 
part of buyers to anticipate future re- 
quirements, and many are beginning to 
think that prices have gone about as 
high as they can, and that there is cer- 
tain to be some .reaction. Another re- 
stricting factor is the amount of resell- 
ing still being done; a large share of the 
business passing is resale stuff. 

Springs are only in fair request, and 
no round lots for extended delivery are 
being taken by the trade. New business 
is mostly in smaller amounts, and in 
the main are resales. As a result, di- 
rect mill business has shrunk consider- 
ably. One large northwestern mill office 
still claims, however, to be enjoying a 
fair business, which is an exception to 
the general rule. This mill reports sev- 
eral 1,000-bbl sales, and bookings of one 
to three car lots as being fairly numer- 
ous to jobbers and bakers for 60- to 
90-day shipment. 

Scattered purchases of hard winters 
are reported, although sales are con- 
fined to lots of 1,000 bbls and less. Job- 
bers and medium-sized bakers have been 
taking on quantities like this, but sales 
are thought to be at prices under pre- 
vailing list quotations. 

There is scattered inquiry for soft 
winters, with occasional orders of 1,000 
bbls to pie bakers. Cracker bakers show 
no willingness to buy at prices being 
quoted them. Red wheat levels are high- 
er than at any time since the war, and 
premiums are keeping pace with the op- 
tions. Not all mills, however, are fol- 
lowing the wheat market very closely, 
and as a consequence there is a wide 
range in prices. 

Clears are too high to permit of much 
business, although some sales are report- 
ed to dealers who were forced to cover. 
The smaller user is only taking on sup- 
plies as needed, and sales of any conse- 
quence are rare. One booking of 1,200 
bbls and another of 1,000 were consum- 
mated by one dealer, but sales of this 
amount are few. 

Rye mill representatives were able to 
do a fair business last week, and sales 
of one, two and three car lots were re- 
ported. Mill representatives, however, 
are finding it difficult to interest buyers 
at prices now being quoted, and demand 
slowed up at the week end. Directions 
are very satisfactory, and the local out- 
put totaled 3,000 bbls, compared with 
2,500 the week before. White was quot- 
ed Jan. 24 at $8.30@8.55 bbl, medium 
at $8@8.25, and dark at $6.85@7.20. 

New business: in semolinas is limited 
to single car lots, and even these are 
widely scattered. Macaroni manufac- 
turers feel that nothing can be gained by 
covering at present levels. Shipping di- 
rections are fair. No. 2 semolina was 
quoted Jan. 24 at 5% @5%c |b, bulk; No. 
3 semolina, 554@5%c; fancy durum pat- 
ent, 5% @5%ec. 

Nominal quotations, car lots, basis 
Chicago, patents in cotton 98’s and clears 
in jutes, Jan. 24: spring top patent $9.80 
@10.25 bbl, standard patent $9.30@9.80, 
first clear $8.20@8.60, second clear $6.15 
@6.75; hard winter short patent $9.20 
@9.60, 95 per cent patent $8.95@9.35, 
straight $8.75@9.20, first clear $7.60@8; 


soft winter short patent $9.55@10.30, 


standard patent $9.05@9.70, straight 
$8.90@9.45, first clear $7.60@8.20. 


CHICAGO OUTPUT 


Output of Chicago mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Fiour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbis tivity 

Jan. 18-24 ........ 40,000 38,000 95 
Previous week ..... 40,000 37,000 92 
Year a@0........00% 40,000 37,000 92 
Two years ago..... 40,000 18,000 45 


CASH WHEAT 


The cash market was stronger, and pre- 
miums kept pace with the advancing op- 
tions. Red winters again featured the 
market, selling at new high levels for 
the crop year, as high as 16c over May 
being paid for No. 2 by millers; they 
were in light supply, and mills readily 
took what was offered. Hard winters 
also have been moving well. Outside 
mills have been in the market for sup- 
plies during recent weeks, although de- 
mand slowed up some the past few days, 
due to the sharply advancing prices. 
Local mills have been steady buyers of 
the better grades of red and hard win- 
ters, and it is also stated that one has 
bought a round lot of spring wheat in 
an outside market. Shipping sales were 
194,000 bus. Receipts totaled 193 cars, 
compared with 213 the previous week, 
and 162 a year ago. 

Premiums on No. 1 red, Jan. 24, were 
15@l6c over May, No. 2 red 10@l1éic 
over, No. 3 red 8@12c over; No. 1 hard 
le under to 3c over, No. 2 hard 2c under 
to 2c over, No. 3 hard 5c under to 2c 
over; No. 1 dark northern 8@20c over, 
No, 2 dark 4@17e over, No. 1 northern 
May price to 5c over. 

No. 1 red was quoted, Jan. 24, at $2.09 
@2.10 bu, No. 2 red $2.04@2.09, No. 3 
red $2.02@2.06; No. 1 hard $1.93@1.97, 
No. 2 hard $1.92@1.96, No. 3 hard $1.89 
@1.96; No. 1 dark northern $2.02@2.14, 
No. 1 northern $1.94@1.99. 


COARSE GRAINS 


Corn was erratic, and began to slip 
toward the end of the week. Demand 
was far from active, and holdings were 
hard to dispose of. Receipts were 1,441 
cars, compared with 1,155 a year ago. 
No. 3 mixed was quoted Jan. 24 at $1.21% 
@1.22% bu, No, 4 mixed $1.181%@1.20%, 
No. 5 mixed $1.154%@1.17; No. 3 yellow 
$1.24@1.25, No. 4 yellow $1.181%4@1.23, 
No. 5 yellow $1.15@1.18%; No. 4 white 
$1.19@1.20, No. 5 white $1.16@1.17%. 

Cash rye was stronger, and demand 
is holding up well in spite of higher 
prices. Receipts were 79 cars, against 
51 a year ago. No. 2 was quoted, Jan. 
24, at $1.64@1.64%4 bu. 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts and shipments of flour and 
grain for the week ended Jan. 24, with 
comparisons (000’s omitted) : 

v-Receipts—, --Shipments— 


1925 1924 1925 1924 
Flour, bblis..... 313 239 184 154 
Wheat, bus.... 351 323 689 537 
Core, BOG. .ccc 2,224 1,944 871 1,092 
Oats, bus...... 1,414 1,308 749 974 
| eS See 94 55 480 9 
Barley, bus.:.. 204 179 59 138 


CORN PRODUCTS 


Corn goods are in very slow demand, 
and it is thought that most buyers have 
their needs covered for. at least another 
30 days. Complaint has been heard dur- 
ing recent weeks that some corn goods 
arriving in this market contain much 
moisture. Corn flour was quoted Jan. 24 
at $3.05@3.15 cwt, corn meal $3@3.05, 
cream meal $3@3.05, hominy $3.05@3.10, 
jute, car lots, f.o.b., Chicago. 


DOUGH CLUB MEETING 


The Dough Club of Chicago held an- 
other successful and well-attended lunch- 
eon meeting at the Sherman Hotel, Jan. 
14. For a change, no set program had 
been arranged. Business matters re- 
quired attention. 

President Croarkin called on A. P. 
Husband and W. D. Bleier, who made 
brief talks. Mr. Bleier announced that 
he was leaving this city, having retired 
from the machinery business, and was 
moving to New York. He was one of 
the organizers of the Dough Club. 

Dr. L. A. Rumsey, secretary-treasurer, 
reported a balance of $656 in the treas- 
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ury, and said the membership was in- 
creasing at a very satisfactory rate. 

W. E. Long reported that on Feb. 
16-17 a trade promotion conference of 
bakers would be held under the auspices 
of the American Bakers’ Association. 
At his suggestion, the club decided to 
invite visiting bakers to a dinner on the 
evening of Feb. 16. 

Dr. L. A. Rumsey announced that the 
Dough Club had been invited to furnish 
entertainment for one evening of the 
American Bakers’ Association conven- 
tion, which will be held at Buffalo the 
week of Sept. 14. No decision was tak- 
en, but President Croarkin asked all 
members to give the matter serious con- 
sideration, and to be prepared to act at 
the next luncheon meeting, on Feb. 4. 

NOTES 

Spencer Knapp, president Rochester 
(Minn.) Milling Co., was in this market 
last week. 

J. E. Sullivan, Attica (Kansas) Mills, 
stopped in Chicago, Jan. 20, on his way 
east on a business trip. 

C. B. Seay, Consolidated Feed & Grain 
Co., Buffalo, N. Y., was in Chicago Jan. 
22, visiting the feed trade. : 

J. H. Redden, Thomas Page Milling 
Co., Topeka, Kansas, visited his Chicago 
representatives, Wade & Gardner, last 
week. 

W. J. Farrell, of Jackson Bros., Chi- 
cago, is on a two weeks’ business and 
pleasure trip to New York and other 
eastern markets. 

Martin Luther, vice president Minne- 
apolis (Minn.) Milling Co., was in Chi- 
cago, Jan, 23, conferring with his local 
representative, F. A. Hamilton. 

J. E. Berry, Milwaukee, is now rep- 
resenting the Baldwin Flour Mills Co., 
Minneapolis, in Wisconsin. He formerly 
was with the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. 


Robert C. Sievers, St. Louis, field 
manager Hunter Milling Co., Wellington, 
Kansas, called at this office Jan. 19. He 
was returning from a trip to eastern 
markets. 

J. E. Herbert, Chicago flour dealer, 
who has been confined to his home for 
two weeks, was at his office for a few 
hours the last few days. He expects to 
leave on a southern trip in the near 
future, 

Charles H. Briggs, Howard Wheat & 
Flour Testing Laboratory, Minneapolis, 
visited in Chicago Jan, 24. He was re- 
turning from Harrisburg, Pa., where he 
made an address before the superintend- 
ents of state institutions. 


E. S. Wagner, traffic director Millers’ 
National Federation, was at Terre 
Haute, Ind., Jan. 23, attending the meet- 
ing of the Mid-West Advisory Board. 
He is chairman of the grain products 
committee of this board. 


William Schuerer is now manager of 
the Chicago office of the Smith Scale Co., 
the headquarters of which are located at 
Columbus, Ohio. The Chicago branch, 
located at 20 East Jackson Boulevard, 
handles the territory including northern 
Illinois and Wisconsin. 

Frank C. Sickinger, official Chicago 
Board of Trade flour inspector, has been 
reappointed by the board of directors 
of that organization for the year 1925. 
Mr. Sickinger succeeded the late John T. 
Canvin, May, 1923, as official flour in- 
spector, after having been connected with 
this department for 33 years. He is 
well known in the flour trade, not only 
in this market but in other parts of 
the country. 

V. J. Petersen, of V. J. Petersen 
Bros., John W. Eckhart, of John W. 
Eckhart Co. P. P. Croarkin, of P. P. 
Croarkin & Son, members of the Chicago 
Flour Club, will be in Detroit, Mich., the 
evening of Jan. 27, to attend the meet- 
ing of the recently organized flour club 
of that city. These well-known members 
of the Chicago organization will attend 
the Detroit meeting at the request of the 
officers of the National Federated Flour 
Clubs. 


MILWAUKEE 
Something akin to bewilderment seems 
to have overtaken the flour trade, and 
with the wheat market continuing its ad- 
vance into new high ground on the crop 
nearly every day, business becomes more 
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and more restricted. So far as con- 
sumptive buying is concerned, evert this 
has declined, although each day brings 
forth a number of small orders, generally 
for rush shipment. Resellers are enjoy- 
ing a harvest, being able to sell under 
mill limits and still reap a neat profit, 
but as a rule they have much less flour 
than customary, owing to the conserva- 
tism of their buying earlier in the crop 
year. 

Mill customers are furnishing shipping 
directions more freely than for months, 
and production is maintained at the high 
level recently reached. Prices are large- 
ly nominal at another substantial ad- 
vance forced by wheat prices and the 
relative weakness of millfeeds. Closing 
quotations, Jan. 24: fancy city brands of 
hard spring wheat patent $10.25@10.55 
bbl, standard patent $10@10.35, straight 
$9.65@10.05, first clear $8.25@8.50, and 
second clear $5.75@6.75, in 98-lb cottons, 
car lots, f.o.b., Milwaukee. 

Business in Kansas patent is inactive, 
but a volume is passing that has an edge 
on spring wheat flour trade. While com- 
petition for the small quantity of busi- 
ness is very keen, this is having the 
effect of holding the advance in check, 
and with the price of Kansas patent 
relatively more attractive than spring, 
the balance is in favor of the winter 
product. Representatives of southwest- 
ern mills in this market did a good busi- 
ness during the first half of January, but 
are now feeling the adverse effect of the 
wheat market. 

It is considered fortunate that there is 
no large surplus of any kind of flour in 
any hands, which limits the activities of 
resellers, who otherwise might cause a 
hiatus. Prices are 30@35c bbl higher, 
but largely nominal. Closing quotations, 
Jan. 24: fancy brands of hard winter 
wheat patent $9.75@9.90, standard patent 
$9.60@9.75, straight $9.05@9.65, and first 
clear $7.95@8.35, in 98-lb cottons. 

Output of Milwaukee mills, as report- 
ed to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Fiour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Jan, 18-24 .......- 12,000 6,800 57 
Previous week .... 12,000 6,800 57 
VORP OBO ceccesccece 12,000 4,000 34 
Two years ago..... 16,000 7,500 47 
Three years ago.... 28,000 750 3 
Four years ago..... 24,000 4,465 18 
Five years ago..... 24,000 12,836 53 


The advance of 13@15c bu for rye in 
the local cash market in a week’s time 
caused a light trade in rye flour. Some 
business is passing every day, but in 
very small lots and for quick shipment. 
Interior mills have been grinding at or 
close to capacity for a long tine but are 
not replacing business on the books as 
rapidly as they are delivering flour on 
old orders. There is practically no op- 
portunity to do any sizable export busi- 
ness at the present high price for which 
the lowest grades must be sold, and do- 
mestic call is slack. 


No support is at hand from feed, rye 
middlings being a drug on the market, 
and flour necessarily carries the entire 
burden of the ever mounting rye market. 
Prices are nominally 30@35c bbl higher. 
Closing quotations, Jan. 24: fancy rye 
patent $8.15@8.30 bbl, pure white $7.95 
@8.25, straight $7.65@7.85, pure dark 
$7.10@7.20, and ordinary dark $6.40@ 
6.90, in 98-lb cottons. 

Receipts and shipments at Milwaukee 
for the week ending Jan. 24, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller, with com- 
parisons: 

-Receipts— -Shipments— 
1925 1924 1925 1924 


Flour, bbis’.. 20,650 38,150 15,970 11,770 
Wheat, bus.. 46,200 23,800 46,375 46,225 
Corn, bus.... 316,720 220,520 77,105 171,375 
Oats, bus.... 270,600 316,800 219,650 254,050 
Barley, bus.. 323,200 243,320 91,856 58,320 
Rye, bus..... 56,600 29,715 10,570 25,670 
Feed, tons... 580 651 2,726 7,203 


Wheat and rye continued their sharp 
upward movement, but coarse grains did 
not follow; in fact, losses were recorded. 
Receipts showed a gain, and demand 
kept pace, making trade active. Spring 
and red winter wheat advanced 10@IIc, 
hard winter 8c, and rye 18@l5c. Corn 
declined 4@6c and oats 1@2c, barley 
closing unchanged. Closing quotations, 
Jan. 24: No. 1 Dakota dark northern 
wheat $2.08@2.14, No. 1 hard winter 
$1.98@2.01, No. 1 red winter $2.04@2.06, 
No. 1 durum $1.91@1.92; No. 2 rye, 
$1.67144@1.691%4; No. 3 yellow corn $1.24 
@1.25, No. 3 white $1.21@1.22, No. 3 
mixed $1.21@1.22; No. 3 white oats, 57 


@58c; pearling barley $1@1.03, malting 
barley 95c@$1.02. 


NOTES 
Lynn Paul has purchased the flour and 
feed business of J. Breakstone, Cran- 
don, Wis. 
W. B. Webb, of the Wabasha (Minn.) 
Milling Co., called on the Milwaukee 
trade Jan. 21-22. 


Byron L. Kabot, secretary Menomonie 
(Wis.) Milling Co., spent a day in the 
local flour market last week. 

The Minneapolis flour and grain trade 
was represented in this market during 
the week by L. J. Hessling, Edward 
Dierecks, M. E. Grant, and J. H. Adams. 

W. A. Zahn, who resigned Jan. 1 as 
secretary Charles A. Krause Milling Co., 
corn cereals, has become junior member 
of the new realty firm of Erdmann & 
Zahn, 510 Eleventh Avenue, Milwaukee. 


The Crosby Transportation Co., with 
headquarters at Milwaukee, operating 
four break-bulk vessels across Lake 
Michigan and between west shore points 
as far as Green Bay, Wis., has changed 
its title to West Ports Steamship Lines. 
Three vessels will be added to the fleet 
early in the spring. Fred G. Crosby is 
retained as general manager, but is suc- 
ceeded as president by Frank Blood- 
good. Jackson B. Kemper and Louis M. 
Biron have been elected vice presidents. 
The Crosby line is one of the principal 
carriers of package freight out of Mil- 
waukee, and this includes large quanti- 
ties of flour and feed. L. E. Meyer. 





NEW BRANDING DEVICE 
FOR BREAD AND ROLLS 


Several years ago the Franco-Ameri- 
can Baking Co., 426 College Street, Los 
Angeles, desired to brand its rolls in or- 
der to make them more distinctive. 
Competition in French rolls in Los An- 
geles was exceedingly keen and the com- 
pany was enjoying a nice business, but 
other people were making rolls and there 
was no way of wrapping to show that 
the best of them were Franco rolls. To 
accomplish this the firm hit upon an in- 
genious electrical device. 

The invention is nothing more than a 
series of metal pins arranged to make 
the brand, and heated electrically, which 
seems simple enough. However, the pins 
originally used bent and burned off, the 
heating arrangement was not satisfac- 
tory, and the branding was not clear in 
detail and symmetry. After consider- 
able experimenting, a proper metal was 
discovered which overcame the difficulty 
with the pins. A heating device was per- 
fected that would not overheat the pins, 
but would keep them hot enough to sear 
the bread crust. The branding iron was 
a little differently constructed, so that 
it could be used for bread as well as 
rolls. The equipment is patented. 

For branding rolls an appliance has 
been arranged so that the rolls come to 
the operator on a belt from a hopper. 
The operator merely picks up the. roll 
and presses it against the branding tool, 
then drops it on a revolving wheel that 
counts and deposits it in a bag. This 
wheel can be adjusted to count any num- 
ber of rolls. When the proper number 
has been reached, it locks so no more can 
be deposited. With this equipment the 
branding tool is fastened to the bench 
on a permanent standard. 

For branding bread the tool is ar- 
ranged with a handle, and is light and 
portable, being connected with the elec- 
tric wiring by a long cable. Bread is 
deposited on a rack at the oven in the 
usual way, and the branding operator 
merely presses the branding tool to the 
loaf end as it stands on the rack. The 
operation is quick and the brand remains 
after the paper is torn from the loaf. 
The device has created considerable com- 
ment in the trade throughout southern 
California. 





TRADE PROMOTION CONFERENCE 

A trade promotion conference is to 
be held under the auspices of the Ameri- 
can Bakers’ Association at its headquar- 
ters in Chicago, Feb. 16-17. It is be- 
lieved that the conference will mark a 
distinct step in advance in bakery adver- 
tising methods. There will be four busi- 
ness sessions and a dinner, at which those 
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present will be the guests of the Chicago 
Dough Club. At the business sessions 
Elmer L. Cline, of Indianapolis, will 
preside, 

Besides advertising methods for in- 
dividual bakers and educational cam- 
paigns for all breadstuffs, the confer- 
ence will take up the Hoover program 
for better control over distribution and 
for the elimination of industrial wastes. 
Discussion leaders include some of the 
best-informed men of the industry in 
advertising, publicity and distribution 
problems. 

The conference will open Monday 
morning, Feb. 16. Lewis F. Bolser, of 
Minneapolis, president American Bak- 
ers’ Association, will extend a welcome 
to those present. The program includes 
a talk on changing markets, by Elmer 
L. Cline, of Indianapolis, organization of 
the sales department, by Paul Stern, 
Atlas Bread Factory, Milwaukee, the 
employment and training of salesmen, 
by Harry Fawcett, Regan Brothers Co., 
Minneapolis, the co-ordination of sales 
effort throughout the entire organiza- 
tion, by Leroy E. Rogers, American 
Bakeries Corporation, Atlanta, Ga., and 
one on market analysis, by Monte Burns, 
of the Jay Burns Baking Co., Omaha, 
Neb. | 

On the second day of the conference, 


- A. F. Osborn, of Buffalo, N. Y., will 


discuss the various mediums of adver- 
tising available to the baker, and how to 
co-ordinate same. Walter Warrick, of 
the W. E. Long Co., Chicago, will discuss 
the planning of an advertising campaign, 
while Harry Zinsmaster, of Duluth, Karl 
Corby, of Washington, D. C., and Roy 
Nafziger, of Kansas City, will take parts 
in a discussion on the salesman’s part 
in an advertising campaign. I, K. Rus- 
sell, editor Baking Technology, will 
speak on advertising and publicity, while 
the personal contact with the consumer 
will be treated by Mrs. McDonald, of 
the Matthaei Baking Co., Tacoma, Wash., 
and Miss Shough, of the W. E. Long Co., 
Chicago. The last item on the program 
will be interindustrial co-operation in 
advertising, by L. A. Rumsey, trade pro- 
motion department of the American 
Bakers’ Association. 

A feature of the sessions will be a 
round table discussion following the va- 
rious addresses. 





INDIANA BAKERS’ CONVENTION 

The following tentative program has 
been arranged for the twenty-first an- 
nual convention of the Indiana Bakers’ 
Association, which is scheduled to be 
held in Indianapolis, at the Claypool 
Hotel, Feb. 18-19: 

Singing led by Harlan Foulke, Evans- 
ville; invocation, the Rev..O. A. Trinkle, 
pastor Englewood Christian Church, In- 
dianapolis; president’s address, M. B. 
Whitehead, Goshen; secretary’s report, 
C. P. Ehlers, Indianapolis; treasurer’s 
report, V. C. Vanderbilt, Indianapolis; 
“Our Association—What It Means to 
You,” by I. K. Russell, editor Baking 
Technology. 

Wednesday, Feb. 18, 1:30 p.m.—“The 
Plus Sign of Business,” Arthur H. Sapp, 
chairman business committee of the Ro- 
tary International, Huntington; “How 
to Put More Bakery Products Into the 
Diet,” Dr. H. E, Barnard, secretary- 
manager American Bakers’ Association; 
“Bread and Its Production,’ Robert 
Corby, vice president The Fleischmann 
Co., New York; “Some New Ideas in 
Connection with Bakery Equipment,” 
Peter G. Pirrie, associate editor Bakers 
Weekly, New York; general discussions 
and greetings from other associations; 
reports of committees and election of 
officers. 

Evening—Banquet, entertainment and 
dance, 7 p.m., Riley Room. 

Thursday, Feb. 19, 10 am.— Think 
Big, Be Big in Your Merchandising Ef- 
fort,” Murray K. Guthrie, Minneapolis; 
“Meeting Changing Conditions,” Elmer 
L. Cline, chairman executive committee 
Indiana Bakers’ Association, Indianapo- 
lis; “Manufacturing and Delivery Cost 
and the Method of Control,” W. E. Long, 
president Allied Tradesmen Association, 
Chicago; “Profit and Loss,’ John M. 
Hartley, secretary Retail Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation of America, Chicago; “The Busi- 
ness Value of the Trade Association,” 
Charles W. Myers, director of trade re- 
lations, Armour & Co., Chicago; general 
discussion; installation of officers. 
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ST. LOUIS 

Undoubtedly the high prices now pre- 
vailing for flour and the constantly ad- 
vancing wheat market are having a very 
strong tendency in holding back flour 
buying. However, in spite of this condi- 
tion some mills report a slight improve- 
ment in demand from the Southeast, 
which indicates that stocks are very low, 
a fact which has caused the milling in- 
dustry in this territory to feel fairly 
optimistic about business for the re- 
mainder of the crop year. 

Shipping directions on old bookings 
are coming in very satisfactorily, and 
buyers are using up their old purchases 
in the hope that prices will break be- 
fore they are forced into the market 
because of depleted supplies. On ac- 
count of the fact that the majority of 
such bookings have been made at prices 
very materially under the present mar- 
ket, millers are in a comparatively 
strong position in regard to carrying 
charges, and seldom is a report heard 
of a miller not assessing such a charge. 

Some improvement is also noted in 
trade to South America. Buyers in the 
markets in the southern countries bought 
rather sparingly at the beginning of the 
crop year, and although resellers were 
in a comparatively strong position there 
during the past 30 days, it is thought 
that stocks are fairly well exhausted, 
and that buying soon will have to be 
done, regardless of high prices. 

European buyers, however, continue 
to show no interest at present prices. 
A local exporting mill had some cables 
from Germany and Norway last week, 
but in all cases the mill’s quotations were 
60@90c out of line, according to the 
prospective buyer. It is not known just 
what flour this was in competition with, 
but no sales were consummated. 

Flour quotations, Jan. 24: soft win- 
ter short patent $9.35@9.90, in 140-]b 
jutes, St. Louis; straight $9@9.50, first 
clear $7.80@8.20; hard winter short pat- 
ent $9@9.60, straight $8.50@9, first 
clear $7.50@7.90; spring first patent 
$9.50@10, standard patent $9.25@9.60, 
first clear $8@8.50. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of St. Louis mills, with a 
weekly capacity of 64,200 bbls, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output, Pet. of 

bbls activity 

es , TEER EE PEE 25,100 39 
Previous week ............ 22,500 35 
Ss ore wc Cis whee Kae 36,600 57 
Se EE 6 05:6 560d e008 43,000 85 


Output of outside mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 87,000 bbls, the product 
of which is sold from St. Louis: 


Output, Pet. of 

bbis activity 

Me SE vkcactesivescss« Se 51 
PUOVIOUS WOOK 26. cc csscees 34,300 39 
nsec boon 0809.04 38,900 45 
ZWO FORIS OBO 2 occ ccceses. 35,800 42 


CORN AND RYE PRODUCTS 


Corn products were quoted, Jan. 24, 
by St. Louis mills as follows: standard 
meal $2.70@2.80 cwt, cream meal $2.90 
@3, and corn flour $8@3.10. 

St. Louis quotations on rye products, 
the same date, in 98-Ib cottons: fancy 
white patent $8.65@8.75 bbl, standard 
patent $8.50@8.60, medium $8.20@8.30, 
straight $8.05@8.15, fancy dark $7.15@ 
7.25, rye meal $7.15@7.25. 


WHEAT 


Soft wheat again advanced. There 
was possibly a little more demand for 
the better classes of No. 2 red and No. 3 
red, and some shipping outlet for cheap 
low grades; but on the whole the market 
was slow, and intermediate qualities 
dragged. Hard wheat also was higher, 
but there was not much activity to the 
market. Receipts were 296 cars, against 
260 in the previous week. Cash prices: 
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No. 2 red $2.18@2.19, No. 3 red $2.14@ 
2.15; No.:1 hard $1.94, No. 3 hard $1.91, 
No. 4 hard $1.90. 


COARSE GRAINS 


Country notices of shipments of corn 
from Illinois and Iowa are increasing, 
and scarcity of elevator room is attract- 
ing attention in view of the slow eastern 
demand. Cash demand also quiet. Fur- 
ther scattered liquidation was on in oats, 
despite the discount in prices as com- 
pared with corn. Eastern demand re- 
mains slow. 

Receipts of corn were 640 cars last 
week, against 516 in the previous week. 
Cash prices: No. 4 corn $1.14, No. 5 
corn $1.10@1.12; No. 3 yellow $1.23@ 
1.24, No. 4 yellow $1.17@1.18, No. 5 
yellow $1.14@1.15, No. 6 yellow $1.10; 
No. 2 white, $1.27@1.28. Oats receipts 
439 cars, against 364. Cash prices: No. 
2 oats, 6lc; No. 3 oats, 58@59c; No. 4 
oats, 57@58ce. 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts and shipments for the week 
ending Jan, 24, with comparisons: 

c-—Receipts—, -Shipments— 

1925 1924 1925 1924 

Flour, bbis.. 112,880 95,480 128,130 118,410 

Wheat, bus. 742,757 427,700 647,430 363,160 

Corn, bus...1,048,600 1,030,400 309,920 559,410 

Oats, bus...1,300,000 760,000 913,910 709,810 


Bey BOR one sevens 6,600 = .nace 1,430 
Barley, bus. 9,601 12,800 5,140 4,610 
Bran and mill- 

feed, sacks, 34,420 7,440 50,000 29,500 
Mixed feed, 

sacks .... 14,700 19,820 221,760 167,250 


MILLERS HOLD EXECUTIVE MEETING 


A meeting of the executive committee 
of the Southeastern Millers’ League was 
held at the City Club, St. Louis, Jan. 21, 
and was largely taken up with a dis- 
cussion of matters of importance to 
millers in the Southeast. 

Among those who attended were J. 
W. Craver, Aunt Jemima Mills Co., St. 
Joseph, Mo; William Anderson, Hop- 
kinsville (Ky.) Milling Co; Edgar Igle- 
heart, Igleheart Bros., Evansville, Ind; 
F. ‘Hutchinson, Lawrenceburg (Ind.) 
Roller Mills Co; G. A. Breaux and C. H. 
Christi, Ballard & Ballard Co., Inc., 
Louisville, Ky; J. R. Woodfell, Jr., Ma- 
jestic Milling Co., Aurora, Mo; C. G. 
Randall, H. C. Cole Milling Co., Ches- 
ter, Ill; C. L. Steinauer, Tell City (Ind.) 
Flouring Mills; C. Johnson, Home Grain 
& Milling Co., Mount Vernon, Ind; J. 
B. McLemore, Model Mills, Johnson 
City, Tenn; E. L. Laurent, Dunlap Mill- 
ing Co., Clarksville, Tenn; M. W. Fuhr- 
er, Fuhrer-Ford Milling Co., Mount Ver- 
non, Ind. 


RAILROADS ATTACK LOWER RATES 


The order of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission lowering express rates in 
western and southern territory, effective 
March 1, was attacked as unfair and 
arbitrary by railroad attorneys in an 
argument for an injunction restraining 
such action, which was held in the fed- 
eral court, St. Louis, last week before 
a special commission. 

Fifty-three railroads have joined in 
the suit for the restraining order, coun- 
sel for- which argued that the order was 
issued by the Interstate Commerce ‘Com- 
mission last May after that body had 
been shown that the roads were $56,000,- 
000 short in revenues, compared with 
the amount they were entitled to re- 
ceive under the transportation act of 
1920. Under the Interstate Commerce 
Commission order the rate would be re- 
duced from 35c to 3lc cwt in western 
states and 30c to 28\éc in the South. 


NOTES 


John Weber, of the Weber Flour Mills 
Co., Salina, Kansas, was a recent visitor 
in this market. 

J. R. Carey, Detroit, has been ap- 
pointed family trade salesman for the 


Kehlor Flour Mills Co., St. Louis, in 
Michigan. 

John L. Wellinghoff, former Illinois 
representative of the Kehlor Flour Mills 
Co., St. Louis, has resigned. 

C. H. Bock, a former flour salesman, 
is now representing the Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co, in southern Illinois. 

N. L. Hensley, vice president Linds- 
borg (Kansas) Milling & Elevator Co., 
called at this office last week. 

B. E. Ricketts, district sales manager 
for the Kansas Flour Mills Co., Kansas 
City, was in St. Louis last week. 

The annual meeting of the stockhold- 
ers of the Carter-Shepherd Milling Co., 
Hannibal, Mo., will be held Jan. 27. 

H. K. Clark, district sales manager 
for the Kehlor Flour Mills Co., St. Louis, 
spent several days last week in the cen- 
tral states. 

R. V. Scofield is now representing the 
Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
as district salesman in Missouri and 
southern Illinois. 

A meeting of the entire sales force 
of the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. in the 
St. Louis district was held at the com- 
pany’s St. Louis office last Saturday. 

E. T. Stanard, vice president and 
general manager Stanard-Tilton Milling 
Co., St. Louis, has left for the East to 
call on connections and prospective cus- 
tomers. 

Herman F. Wright is now located in 
Mount Olive, Ill., as vice president and 
general manager of the Mount Olive 
Milling Co. He writes that the mill is 
running on a 24-hour basis. 

F. E. Goodrich, of the Arkansas City 
(Kansas) Milling Co., stopped in St. 
Louis last week on his way home from a 
trip to the Southeast and Cuba. He was 
accompanied by Mrs. Goodrich. 


A large three-story brick building and 
adjoining structure, including the ele- 
vator and boiler and engine rooms of 
the Zacher Milling Co., Duquoin, IIl., 
burned Jan. 17. The loss is estimated 
at between $60,000 and $75,000, partly 
covered by insurance. 


Since the annual meeting of the Flour 
Trade Association of St. Louis on Jan. 
15 five new members have been added 
to the organization. They are the Reid- 
Reck Flour Co., the St. Louis Flour Co., 
C. E. Shearer, Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., 
and the Cahokia Flour Co. 


NEW ORLEANS 


Flour continues to advance in New Or- 


leans. Prices on Jan. 22 were as follows: 
-— Winter——, 

Spring Hard Soft 

Short patent ..... $10.00 $9.50 $11.15 
OS POF CONE 2.5055 9.70 9.30 10.60 
100 per cent ...... 9.25 9.10 10.00 
CE oceseesevacs ca. oe 8.90 9.50 
First clear ....... inne 8.40 9.10 
Second clear ...... ..+. 7.20 7.45 

Semolina, 6%c Ib. Corn flour, $3.10 bbl. 


Flour exports to Europe last week 
were good, to Latin America very good, 
and domestic business was fair. It is 
understood that several of the larger 
flour dealers here are continuing to buy 
in large quantities and to place their 
purchases in waréhouses in the belief that 
prices will retain their present level for 
some time. In the meantime, most bak- 
ers continue to buy only enough to meet 
present requirements. 

The flour movement to Latin America 
during the week amounted to 33,622 
bags, according to figures supplied by 
six of the leading steamship lines that 
serve the tropics, as follows: 

United Fruit Co: to Havana, 3,200 
bags; Santiago, 1,100; Kingston, 200; 
La Guayra, 112; Guayaquil, 1,363; Tu- 
maco, 170; Punta Arenas, 150; Limon, 
2,450; Colon, 1,100; Panama City, 350; 
Bocas del Toro, 370; Puerto Colombia, 
400; Cartagena, 400; Tela, 700; Guate- 
mala City, 2,868; Puerto Barrios, 1,710; 
Belize, 350; Livingston, 470. 

Cuyamel Fruit Co. (steamship serv- 
ice): Bluefields, 1,000; Puerto Cortez, 
500; Vera Cruz, 999. 

Munson Line: Tampico, 300; Havana, 
750. 

Ward Line: Havana, 1,260; Cardenas, 
380; Sagua la Grande, 1,690; Caibarien, 
1,250; Nuevitas, 3,660. 

Orr Fruit & Steamship Co: Cienfue- 
gos, 350; Kingston, 1,100. 

Standard Fruit & Steamship Co: Vera 
Cruz, 1,500; Puerto Cortez, 1,420 
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Wheat inspections for shipment over- 
sea thus far this month amount to l,- 
039,022 bus. Elevator stocks on Jan. 22: 
wheat, 1,895,000 bus; corn, 490,000; oats, 
308,000; rye, 36,000; barley, 1,000. 

The rice demand here is quiet, with 
prices very firm. Futures at the Sugar 
and Rice Exchange were unchanged last 
week, with some bidding but few sales 
recorded. Following are official figures 
issued by the New Orleans Board of 
Trade: 


Rough, Clean, 

Receipts— sacks pockets 

Season to Jan. 22 ......... 205,536 632,263 

Same period, 1924 ......... 550,143 671,736 
Sales— 

Season to Jan. 22 ......... 52,364 441,687 

Same period, 1924 ....... . 45,685 383,547 


NOTES 


E. Moore, of the Bay State Milling 
Co., Winona, Minn., was a recent visitor 
here. 

A. D. Brubaker, of the Southern IIli- 
nois Mill & Elevator Co., Murphysboro, 
ay recently visited J. S. Waterman & 

0. 


E. Hillman, of the Ismert-Hincke Mill- 
ing Co., Kansas City, recently spent two 
days in this city with J. S. Waterman 
& Co. 


H. A. Wickstrom, chief grain inspec- 
tor and weighmaster for the Galveston 
Cotton Exchange and Board of Trade, 
recently called on friends in New Or- 
leans. 

R. A. Surrivan. 


MEMPHIS 

Activity in the flour market here and 
throughout this territory was not so 
great last week as in the preceding week, 
the rise in prices having checked dispo- 
sition to buy. Most of the trade took 
fair-sized lots before the rise got under 
full headway. The absolute lack of any 
disposition to speculate is notable. 

The presence of resale flour in the 
Southeast, showing. handsome profits for 
its holders, is serving as a check on busi- 
ness done by mill agents. It has been 
thought that these supplies would soon 
be exhausted, but advices during the past 
few days indicate that they are still 
considerable, and that consumers are be- 
ginning to economize as much as possible 
because of the advance. 

Quotations are more or less irregular 
and nominal, but asked basis for best 
soft winter short patents ranged on Jan. 
23 $11@11.50, and standard patents 75c 
@$1 less. Pacific Coast patents were 
quoted at $10.25, while blenders were 
holding at $9.75@10, seeing no occasion 
for raising prices until there was indi- 
cation of fresh business. 

In the hard wheat trade some mills 
have made but slight change in their quo- 
tations, and others have followed the 
rise in wheat. closely, although buyers 
have done little. For the best short pat- 
ents the range on Jan. 23 was $9.90@ 
10.25, with longer patents $9@9.50. The 
baking trade is talking much of elevat- 
ing bread prices, but thus far this has 
not been done in this territory, except 
by some of the smaller plants. 

Corn meal is somewhat higher and is 
firm, but buying continues light. Dis- 
tributors claim there is a little better 
call for meal since flour has gone up, 
but the mills still find buyers cautious. 
With best grade of meal just about half 
the cost of the best grade of soft winter 
wheat flour, this territory, especially the 
agricultural sections, will turn more to 
the cheaper commodity. Cream was quot- 
ed Jan. 23 at $5.95@6.10, basis 24’s, al- 
though a few mills were asking more. 
The corn market is slow, although quo- 
tations are high, track No. 3 white being 
held at $1.33 on Jan. 23. Receipts for 
the week were something over 200 cars 
of all grades, and stocks were fairly 
large. 

NOTES 

Charles Budde, of the St. Mary’s 
(Mo.) Milling Co., was here last week. 

Frank Kammerdiemer, of the Garrison 
Milling Co., Oklahoma City, Okla., was 
a recent visitor here. 

Edward Evans, of the Evans Elevator 
Co., Decatur, Ill., Thursday visited the 
Merchants’ Exchange. 

J. L. Anderson, of the Alfo-Corn 
Milling Co., was registered last week at 
the Merchants’ Exchange. 

At the annual meeting of the Memphis 
Freight Bureau, James S. Davant was 
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re-elected commissioner and M. C. Lysle 
named as his assistant. 

Robert Pease, of the Pease-Moore 
Milling Co., West Plains, Mo., and Lee 
Bowman, of Sikeston, Mo., were recent 
visitors at the offices of the Dixie~Port- 
land Flour Co. 

The first meeting of the new director- 
ate of the Merchants’ Exchange was held 
Jan. 17, at which time Vernon L. Rog- 
ers turned the affairs over to his suc- 
cessor, Sim F. Clark. W. J. Fransioli 
was re-elected secretary-treasurer, M. B. 
Houseal chief inspector, and James B. 
McGinnis grain and hay traffic commis- 
sioner. 

Georce WILLIAMSON. 


MILLING IN CHINA 
DURING PAST YEAR 


Imports of Foreign Grain and Flour Are 
Small in Spite of the Country’s De- 
ficient Wheat Crop 


Suanonat, Cuina, Jan. 2.—Except in 
certain parts of China the crop for 1924 
was extremely poor. Anhwei, North 
Honan and Kiangsu all produced good 
crops, and in the latter province the gov- 
ernor, realizing the shortage in the rest 
of China, promulgated, in July, an order 
prohibiting the export of wheat from 
Kiangsu. This order naturally benefited 
the mills in Kiangsu province, but at the 
time it was thought certain that other 
mills would have to turn to the foreign 
market. 

This has not been the case. The 
Kiangsu mills, assured of ample supplies 
from their home market, sold the heavy 
stocks of American, Australian and Ca- 
nadian wheat which they had on hand 
and thus aided other mills in China to 
avoid buying wheat at prices which were 
considerably above those for local wheat, 
in spite of the poor crop. 

Hongkong dealers also had large stocks 
on hand which they had been unable to 
clear, owing to the disturbed condition 
of their usual markets. During the first 
week of August, financial stringency in 
Japan forced the millers there to sacri- 
fice a portion of their stocks, even though 
the report on the Japanese wheat crop 
had been accepted as a poor one. All of 
these factors have enabled the Chinese to 
neglect the foreign wheat market. 

The present stocks of wheat in China 
must be exceptionally small, and at the 
outside can only last another two months. 
The price of foreign wheat is prohibitive, 
and mills seem to be faced with the ne- 
cessity of closing down when these stocks 
do run short. 

Local prices of wheat have hardened 
considerably during the milling season, 
which began somewhat late last year. 
Chinese wheat on June 15 was 3.10 taels 
per picul, while at the end of December 
it stood at 4.05 taels. 

By August, native flour had increased 
in price from 1.70 taels, the price in the 
middle of June, to 2 taels per sack. 
American flour was then 2.20 taels per 
sack, but it is now practically a tael 
higher than the native product which, 
since August, has not fluctuated to any 
great extent. 

The present price of foreign wheat and 
flour is beyond the reach of the Chinese, 
and there has been little or no importing 
since the first quarter of the year, with 
the exception of Manchuria, which filled 
the gap in the second quarter for a short 
time. 





D. ARakiE. 
AMERICAN RICE SITUATION 

The trend in rice production in the 
United States during the last 20 years 
has been upward. The average Ameri- 
can crop during the 10 years 1904-13 was 
660,278,000 Ibs. During the 10 years 
1914-23 the crop averaged 1,037,550,000 
Ibs annually. The 1924 crop, according 
to the Dec. 16, 1924, estimate of the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, is 943,222,000 Ibs, compared with 
936,583,000 in 1923. The state of Louisi- 
ana now leads all others in production, 
having produced in 1924 approximately 
474,389,000 Ibs cleaned rice, or about 50 
per cent of the total American crop. 
The next most important producer was 
Arkansas, with 182,000,000 lbs, followed 
by Texas with 155,556,000 and California 
with 124,917,000. 
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THE GROCER IS HEARD 

The grocers of the United States, who 
are so important in the distribution of 
flour to the ultimate consumer, have at 
last made their influence felt to the ex- 
tent of having a bill introduced amend- 
ing the Federal Trade Commission act. 

The grocer appears to feel that he is 
about the most abused man in American 
trade. He says he is blamed for every- 
thing and receives no credit for any- 
thing he does, notwithstanding the fact 
that he grants more credit and loses 
more by it than any one else involved in 
the important process of feeding the 
nation. 

Greater flexibility in the Federal Trade 
Commission act in the interest of the 

rocer is proposed in a bill introduced 
jointly in Senate and House by Senator 
James W. Wadsworth, of New York, 
and Representative Arthur B. Williams, 
of Michigan. The bill is the result of 
numerous complaints that the Federal 
Trade Commission was ifiterfering with 
the grocery trade even to the point of 
persecution. 

It is fortunate that men of such sub- 
stantial character as Senator Wadsworth 
and Representative Williams should be 
found to engineer a measure for the gro- 
cer’s relief. The joint statement issued 
by these two sponsors of the bill is of 
such unusual concern that it should be 
read by every one having even the re- 
motest connection with the distribution 


of food products. It is a thoroughly 
intelligent statement by two men who ap- 
pear to have informed themselves before 
taking any action. The real misfortune 
is that this statement will receive such 
a small part of the publicity it deserves. 
It reads: 

“This bill has been prepared by attor- 
neys who have had a wide experience and 
practice before the Federal Trade Com- 
mission and who represent important 
business enterprises. The purpose of the 
bill is to meet criticisms as to the scope 
and activity of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission and to provide for a construc- 
tive and helpful administration of the 
act governing the commission. It is real- 
ized that the Federal Trade Commission 
has a wide field of proper and useful 
activity. This measure was enacted by 
Congress in the first instance as an in- 
strument of constructive and helpful 
service to American business, to be ap- 
plied in pursuance of a policy and pro- 
cedure that would deal justly with the 
rightful interests of all concerned, but 
yet to effectively stop the use of com- 
petitive methods which are improper, un- 
fair and against public policy. 

“The commission was established to act 
as a helpful friend of American business 
and as an official voice to assist in clari- 
fying trade practices and in abolishing 
such methods as the best ethics of busi- 
ness do not support. The commission has 
done much good, more than has been ap- 








Monthly Flour and Wheat Exports 
Exports of wheat flour from the United States, by months and calendar years, as offi- 


cially reported, 


in barrels of 196 Ibs (000’s omitted): 





1924 1923 1922 1921 1920 1919 1918 1917 1916 1915 

January ...... 1,716 1,161 1,099 1,280 843 2,702 2,340 1,132 1,618 1,758 
February ..... 1,539 1,379 1,255 1,019 2,254 2,189 2,099 706 1,321 1,464 
Maren ....2+6. 1,426 1,430 1,495 1,370 2,209 2,246 2,338 1,012 1,506 1,687 
April ......... 1,038 1,167 1,198 1,591 2,121 3,064 2,520 949 1,383 1,472 
MBG ccccccces 976 983 1,089 1,2€5 3,338 2,728 2,347 1,080 1,318 1,340 
TUNE 2... ceees 1,174 806 932 1,546 1,979 3,614 2,424 1,235 1,404 970 
TAI wccvcovee 789 884 921 1,238 2,404 1,731 2,429 747 1,253 830 
August ....... 949 1,273 1,169 1,873 1,107 1,638 972 1,015 803 875 
September .... 1,462 1,568 1,301 1,802 938 1,764 333 1,015 1,123 1,096 
October ....... 1,854 2,092 1,510 1,557 1,607 1,620 714 1,357 835 1,184 
November 1,615 1,778 1,556 1,246 1,101 1,840 1,312 1,275 905 1,254 
December ..... 1,452 1,789 1,500 1,014 953 1,314 1,879 2,403 910 1,732 
Totals..... 15,990 16,310 15,025 16,801 19,854 26,450 21,707 13,926 14,379 15,662 


Totals, by fiscal years ending June 30, in barrels (000’s omitted): 
1923-24 1922-23 1921-22 1920-21 1919-20 1918-19 1917-18 1916-17 1915-16 1914-15 


17,253. 14,883 15,798 16,181 21,661 


24,182 21,880 -11,943 15,521 16,183 


Exports of wheat from the United States, by months and calendar years, as officially 


reported, in bushels of 60 Ibs (000’s omitted): 








1924 1923 1922 1921 1920 1919 1918 1917 1916 1915 

January ...... 4,421 7,296 10,038 21,345 8,480 9,943 1,914 18,906 13,461 24,088 
February .. 3,103 5,991 5,676 18,469 4,938 5,992 1,048 10,384 15,049 24,429 
March 2,958 4,291 7,645 14,601 6,939 10,207 1,686 7,885 17,294 20,535 
April 3,747 4,943 4,856 17,641 4,176 17,338 1,024 14,233 16,497 22,757 
BE cvccvocses 2,811 9,973 9,366 25,933 10,864 14,028 353 11,359 14,670 14,215 
June 4,975 9,252 14,006 25,235 12,846 16,390 467 15,802 6,917 9,396 
TUF cocsccvess 4,04 8,843 14,980 24,842 23,838 5,834. 225 5,059 7,326 7,819 
August . 16,835 14,198 33,703 68,537 27,694 12,941 15,122 5,170 11,602 16,725 
September .... 32,662 15,409 25,987 30,842 30,771 16,876 26,848 2,613 13,102 21,922 
October ...... 45,112 9,239 18,282 18,206 35,803 13,901 21,319 5,416 11,954 17,897 
November 27,838 4,148 10,577 13,956 26,035 15,116 16,087 4,878 12,806 13,499 
December ..... 17,791 4,941 9,676 10,451 25,903 9,520 25,084 4,491 14,473 12,624 
Totals..... 166,302 98,524 164,692 280,058 218,287 148,086 111,177 106,196 154,059 205,906 


Totals, by fiscal years ending June 30, 


in bushels (000’s omitted): 


1923-24 1922-23 1921-22 1920-21 1919-20 1918-19 1917-18 1916-17 1915-16 1914-15 


78,793 154,951 208,321 293,268 122,431 178,583 


34,119 149,831 173,274 259,643 





Relative Retail Food Prices 


Relative retail food prices in the United States, 
the average for 1913 being rated as 100: 


Labor, based on reports from 51 cities, 


as estimated by the Department of 
0: 


Yearly Round 

average— Flour’ Bread Milk Rice Potatoes Bacon steak Sugar Egge Butter 
. ae 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 10 100 
See 104 112 100 101 108 102 106 108 ie3 94 
lo errr. 126 124 99 104 89 100 103 120 99 98 
Serr 135 130 102 105 155 106 110 146 109 108 
BE © 6%¢ 50004 211 164 125 119 253 152 130 169 139 127 
See 203 175 156 148 188 196 165 176 165 151 
0) ee 218 179 174 174 224 205 174 205 182 177 
Sere 245 205 188 200 371 194 177 353 197 183 
OO eee 176 177 164 109 182 158 154 145 148 135 
a 155 155 147 109 165 147 145 133 129 125 
Pee 142 155 155 109 168 145 150 184 135 145 
Jan., 1924 .... 186 155 160 113 165 138 149 185 158 161 
Feb., 1924 .... 189 155 157 113 165 136 143 187 144 157 
March, 1924. 139 155 156 111 165 134 144 189 101 151 
April, 1924... 139 155 155 113 165 134 151 181 83 131 
May, 1924 .... 130 155 153 114 171 134 155 167 95 120 
June, 1924 .... 189 155 152 114 194 134 156 151 105 127 
July, 1924 .... 146 155 152 115 194 135 155 153 114 129 
August, 1924.. 155 157 154 117 153 142 156 149 129 126 
Sept., 1924.... 155 157 156 118 153 146 154 156 150 127 
Oct., 1924..... 161 157 156 120 M41 149 151 155 173 125 
Nov., 1924..... 164 159 155 121 129 149 148 160 197 128 
Dec., 1924..... 170 159 155 122 135 148 145 160 202 137 
Maximum*.... 267 213 194 215 606 217 202 485 268 204 


*The maximum prices were reached as follows: flour, rice, potatoes and sugar, in June, 
1920; bread and round steak, in July, 1920; milk, in October, 1920; eggs, in December, 1920; 
butter, in December, 1919; bacon, in December, 1918, 
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preciated probably by the public as a 
whole. Nearly eight years’ experience 
under the act, however, has demonstrated 
the necessity for changes to bring it up 
to date. 

“President Coolidge in his message to 
Congress of December, 1923, said: ‘Re- 
vision of procedure of the Federal Trade 
Commission will give more constructive 
purpose to this department.’ While this 
particular measure has not been submit- 
ted to the President, it is hoped that it 
will meet and cover the matters touched 
upon by him. 

“When the commission has reason to 
believe that a method of unfair compe- 
tition is employed by a firm, the bill pro- 
vides that it shall first advise such firm 
concerning such method and give it the 
opportunity of an informal hearing. If 
the firm is able to satisfy the commission 
that the latter is without jurisdiction to 
proceed, or if the firm discontinues the 
methods in question, the commission shall 
go no further, although it can reopen the 
question later and proceed under the act 
for good cause found by it. 

“It is believed that this method of 
procedure will dispose of a large num- 
ber of matters without delay or conse- 
quent legal proceedings, and with less 
expense to the government and to the 
parties concerned. The lack of this pro- 
vision in the present law results in many 
formal prosecutions that could be more 
quickly and satisfactorily disposed of by 
constructive and helpful informal co- 
operation with business. 

“When formal complaint is issued, it 
is provided under this bill that the notice 
of hearing shall contain a plain and con- 
cise statement of the questions presented, 
the practices under investigation, the 
commission’s belief with reference there- 
to and the reasons of fact and the law 
for such belief. At the formal hearing, 
if the commission is satisfied that it is 
without jurisdiction or if the respondent 
shall discontinue the practices in- ques- 
tion, the proceedings shall be dismissed 
by a proper order. Under the bill also 
the respondent shall have the right to 
make a written motion to dismiss the 
proceedings, and, from the facts as al- 
leged in the notice of such hearing, have 
the questions thus presented passed upon 
before the expense involved in the taking 
of testimony is undertaken. 

“Under another provision of this bill, 
when an order by the commission is 
brought before the courts for enforce- 
ment or review, the commission’s findings 
as to the facts shall be conclusive to the 
extent that they are supported by a fair 
preponderance of evidence, or, if no evi- 
dence was taken, by the admitted or 
stipulated facts reasonably construed. 
Under the present act the commission’s 
finding, when under review by the courts, 
shall be taken as conclusive if supported 
by testimony, there being no provision as 
to a fair preponderance of the evidence 
and as to permitting a stipulation be- 
tween the parties as to the facts. 

“This bill is one designed to quite thor- 
oughly rewrite section 5 of the Federal 
Trade Commission act so as to strength- 
en the position of the commission, make 
its work more effective and less subject 
to criticism, and to eliminate certain fea- 
tures of practice before it which have 
proved obnoxious. If adopted, it will re- 
sult in a large saving both to the gov- 
ernment and to American business, and 
will eliminate expensive hearings in at 
least 50 per cent of the cases now coming 
before the commission, because of the 
shorter method of dealing with such mat- 
ters provided for in this bill.” 


RETURN OF MC NARY-HAUGEN BILL 


The McNary-Haugen bill is back be- 
fore Congress again. It has returned 
shorn of many of its most objectionable 
features, but still without friends. In 
again introducing the bill, Senator Mc- 
Nary said he submitted it only as a basis 
for study by the Senate committee on 
agriculture in framing agricultural relief 
legislation. 

In spite of the contention that there 
is no longer need for farm relief, the 
—- is nevertheless before Congress. 

nator McNary’s bill, in sterilized form, 
will be considered along with the recom- 
mendations of the President’s agricul- 
tural commission. The commission’s re- 
port, already before Congress, follows 
closely the recommendations of Secretary 
of Commerce Herbert Hoover. 
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VANISHING PROFITS 

HOSE who have unlimited faith in the ability of 

the baking industry to go on making large profits, 
no matter how extensively its total capitalization may 
be inflated, may well stop to figure out what is actu- 
ally happening today. Between June and December 
the retail price of a loaf of bread, as reported by the 
United States Department of Labor, advanced 2.2 per 
cent; in the same period the wholesale price of flour 
went up 46 per cent, In June the flour entering into 
a pound loaf of bread cost the baker in the neigh- 
borhood of two cents; in December it cost him 2.9 
cents. During the same period, the average advance 
in the retail selling price of the loaf amounted to two 
tenths of a cent. 

There is nothing strange or unprecedented about this 
situation; it has been paralleled over and over again, 
and it happens, with certain minor variations, in every 
form of industry. Retail prices, particularly of staple 
commodities sold in very small units, never go either 
up or down rapidly. When wholesale prices of the 
materials from which the products are manufactured 
show weakness, the retail price represents an abnor- 
mally large profit; when wholesale prices advance, the 
retailer’s profit is diminished, and sometimes altogether 
wiped out. 

For three full years the baking industry has enjoyed 
an enormous unearned increment in its profits. In 
all that period the retail price of bread fluctuated 
hardly at all, while the cost of materials went steadily 
down until last summer. No wonder it seemed that 
commercial baking was an inexhaustible gold mine, to 
be exploited indefinitely. Now, however, the whole 
situation has changed, and the margin, once wide, be- 
tween selling prices and production costs is being wiped 
out by the extraordinary advance in wheat. . 

For the baker who is doing business today on a 
sound basis there is no reason for anxiety, though he 
must watch his balance sheet very carefully, and do 
whatever he can to make his selling prices accurately 
reflect his eosts. But for the baking concern which, 
emulating the frog in the fable, has tried to swell 
itself to the proportions of an ox, there is real cause 
for alarm. Its capitalization is predicated on the ab- 
normally large earnings of 1922-1924; can it hope to 
continue to pay dividends on such greatly increased 
capital when its profits per loaf are cut to practically 
nothing? 

The independent baker who, at such a time as this, 
sells out to a merger or consolidation of any kind, 
taking his payment in an ample supply of shares of 
stock in the purchasing corporation, may perhaps feel 
that he has chosen the lesser of two evils, but he has 
no business to believe that he has acquired a sure 
fortune. The value of the stock depends on its ability 
to pay dividends. A year ago almost any sort of a 
promise of returns in the baking industry seemed 
reasonable; with a sure profit of one to two cents a 
loaf, the size of the gross return was dependent solely 
on the volume of sales. Today the advancing wheat 
market has created a situation in which sales volume 
may easily represent, not a profit, but a loss. Any 
baker, knowing the facts, may well ask himself if this 
is a time for making two shares of capital stock try 
to grow where one grew before. 





DESERVED CONGRATULATIONS 

AST Saturday one of the foremost bakers of the 
United States, Mr. Gordon Smith, celebrated the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of his first entrance into the 
baking industry. The congratulatory letters and tele- 
grams which came to him from all parts of the coun- 
try on that occasion formed a striking testimonial, not 
simply to the wide range of his friendships, but to the 
power of personality in an industry which, during 

these twenty-five years, has discovered itself, 
Mr. Smith has good reason to apply to flimself the 
words which Tennyson gives to the wise Ulysses: “I 


am a part of all that I have seen.” Since 1900 com- 
mercial baking has outgrown the attributes of a petty 
trade, and has become one of America’s greatest in- 
dustries. It has done this largely because it has in- 
cluded in its personnel a few men of vision, ideals 
and patience, men who were able to look far ahead 
to a day when the little retail bakeshop of tradition 
should give place to an organization comparable in 
every way to the great factories and distributing con- 
cerns of other branches of industrial activity. 

Gordon Smith has been one of the leaders in this 
extraordinary movement. He has contributed his ideas, 
his beliefs, and above all his personality, to building 
up commercial baking, and to allying it more closely 
with the other integral parts of the nation’s daily 
bread industry. He has made enduring friendships 
because he has won and held the confidence of his 
associates and his competitors. In adding its con- 
gratulations to the many he ‘has already received, this 
publication likewise felicitates the entire baking in- 
dustry on what has been accomplished during the active 
service, and in part through the efforts, of this one man. 





COMMON SENSE BUYING 

M OST bakers are able to figure with considerable 

accuracy what the price of flour ought to be. 
They know, just as well as the miller himself, the daily 
fluctuations of the wheat options; they can readily 
find out the approximate premiums over the option 
which are being paid for high quality wheat, and they 
need have no difficulty in discovering the current state 
of the millfeed market. On the basis of such informa- 
tion as is readily and at all times available to them, 
they can determine what is a fair price for any grade 
of flour they want, delivered at their station. 

When a flour salesman comes along with an offer 
materially below this level, it is time for the baker 
to do some sane thinking. He knows that flour is 
worth approximately so much a barrel; why is the 
salesman so eager to sell it to him for less? Some- 
how, obviously, the miller hopes to make money out of 
the transaction, and since the quoted price manifestly 
leaves no profit unless there are special conditions 
involved, the wise baker will always try ‘to figure out 
just what these conditions are, and whether they are 
such as to lower the value to him of the flour, or of 
the mill connection, below the safety point. 

When a standard make of automobile is offered for 
sale at materially less than the list price, the pros- 
pective buyer smells a rat. The ear may be all right, 
but certainly there is something which accounts for the 
concession, and until this something has been fully 
explained, no sale is likely to be completed. Why 
should a baker hesitate over a marked down motor car 
and yet confidently place an order for marked down 
flour? 

If the mill has a real profit at the special price, 
its undiscounted quotation is unjustifiably high, and 
the baker may well hesitate to go on doing business 
with any concern which admits that it is normally 
asking too much for its products. If the concession 
is alleged as a means for disposing of “distress” flour, 
accidental oversupply or the proverbial car on track, 
the baker should seriously consider the efficiency of 
any business management which gets itself into such 
predicaments. 

Above all, the baker needs to dodge the gratuitous 
prophets. A salesman who wants to sell flour cheap 
because the wheat market is infallibly going higher is 
convicted out of his own mouth. If he is so sure 
of what he says, his business is clearly not to make 
any sales, above all for future shipment, except at a 
safe margin. What he really means is that he wants 
the baker to bet on the market, his own guess being 
the exact opposite of what he professes to believe. 

Any baker, large or small, who seriously thinks 
that he is going to get more than his money’s worth 
out of the milling industry is making a very stupid 


blunder. He will get, in the long tun, exactly what 
he pays: for, and no more. If he pays low prices, 
he will get cheap flour and cheap service. The argu- 
ments advanced by earnest if misguided salesmen to 
lure the baker into placing orders at less than what 
he knows the market price ought to be may sound 
well, but a few minutes of straight thinking will almost 
always show the fallacy in the reasoning. 





HAULING DOWN THE FLAG 
AY by day, in every part of the United States, 
there is enacted a little drama which is of pro- 
found significance to every baker. A new maid has 
arrived who knows how to bake bread, or Mother has 
grown tired of the ready-to-eat loaf and decides to 
tackle the problem herself, or something else has hap- 
pened to set home baking in operation. Net result, 


.the children are no longer half-heartedly getting away 


with a slice of bread apiece, but are clamoring for 
more; Father has lost count of his score, and even 
Mother, with all the demons of circumference whis- 
pering in her ear, cannot help taking just one other 
piece. 

It is no use for the baking industry to deny 
that this represents actual and often repeated facts, 
or to take offense at the statement thereof. Nor does 
it follow that home baking would actually and perma- 
nently mean increased bread consumption. If every 
household baked its own bread, the labor and uncer- 
tainty involved would very likely tend, in the long run, 
to cut the consumption down. The point is that, to a 
nation largely in the habit of eating baker’s bread, the 
occasional home baked loaf is a most welcome and 
stimulating change. 

It remains for the baker to take advantage of this 
fact, to capitalize it and make money out of it, instead 
of either uselessly attempting to deny it, or else giving 
it no attention at all. The baker can, if he will, make 
and deliver bread that tastes exactly as good as any 
baked at home; furthermore, he can give his customers 
the variety which does so much to stimulate increased 
consumption. 

Just now, with rising costs and a general tendency 
toward mass production, the bakers are showing signs 
of the sort of shortsighted economy which is equivalent 
to surrender. They are using a little cheaper flour, cut- 
ting out a few of their less profitable varieties of bread, 
and trying to hold their trade with a product which is 
ill-fitted to compete with the well-baked loaf of bread 
from the home oven. Their bread may be pure, and 
good, and cheap, and all sorts of other things, but it is 
monotonous, and it shows the lamentable effects of 
penny-wise, pound-foolish scrimping. 

There will not, of course, under any circumstances, 

be a general return to home baking, for social and 
economic conditions are all against it. There is, how- 
ever, a constant competition which results not so much 
in an increase in the volume of home baking as in an 
unconscious turning away from bread in favor of other 
foods. The baker who, to meet the present price 
situation, consents to the slightest impairment of the 
quality of his bread is hauling down his flag and 
giving up the battle. 
“ Various suggestions are put forward from time to 
time regarding the best way of stimulating a greater 
consumption of wheat products. Many of these have 
merit, but not one of them can ever hope to accom- 
plish much unless the baking industry remains true to 
tis trust. The taste of the people never becomes 
standardized, and its instinct to eat more of what it 
finds palatable is as old as history and as new as the 
latest invention. The baker who is not afraid to face 
the facts, who is ready to learn from the housewife 
and to beat her at her own game, is the one who is 
creating a steadily growing market for his products; 
the baker who thinks that his trade consists, not in 
making good bread, but in counting pennies, is headed 
toward a situation wherein he will have no pennies to 
count. 
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PENNSYLVANIA BAKERS’ MEETING 





Annual Midwinter Convention at Harrisburg Well Attended and Featured by 


Inspiring Addresses—Summer Session Will Be Held as 
Usual at Bedford Springs in June 


One of the most successful meetings 
of the Pennsylvania Bakers’ Association 
was the midyear session held in the State 
Capitol Building, Harrisburg, Jan. 12-13, 
over 200 bakers and allied tradesmen be- 
ing present. The meeting opened with 
the singing of “America,” after which 
the Rev. A. M. Stamets, pastor Augsburg 
Lutheran Church, Harrisburg, invoked 
divine blessing. 

Charles E. Gunzenhauser, president of 
the association, after a brief introduc- 
tory talk, introduced J. A. McKee, as- 
sistant secretary of agriculture, who 
made the formal address of welcome. 
In his talk Mr. McKee paid a tribute to 
the baking industry of the state. 

The first practical talk was that of F. 
C. Stadelhofer, of The Fleischmann Co., 
New York, who spoke on “Bread Pro- 
duction Problems” and gave to the bak- 
ers some new and important ideas rela- 
tive to the manufacturing of bread. His 
talk was followed by general discussion. 

“Sales and Advertising as Related to 
the Baking Industry” was the topic of 
an instructive address by Lloyd Baillie, 
of the J. Walter Thompson Co., New 
York, who spoke regarding advertising 
as it affects the sales of bakery products. 

The first speaker at the afternoon ses- 
sion was S. F. Fannon, specialist in in- 
dustrial research, Boston. His address 
was the most striking one of the conven- 
tion, and the entire audience rose to its 
feet and applauded him. Mr. Fannon 
spoke in part as follows: 

“We maintain experimental labora- 
tories for the purpose of obtaining qual- 
ity, decreasing cost, and developing new 
and additional uses of products, that we 
may secure the maximum return for the 
dollar invested in merchandise and mar- 
ket, but when we come to the dollar in- 
vested in the human factor we find a 
different story. It does not seem possible 
that those who have shown intelligence 
and foresight in handling the dollars in- 
vested in other factors would fail in 
many instances to provide against a loss 
in the dollar invested in men. There are 
a few employers who give intelligent and 
sympathetic consideration to the view- 
point of the workers, and they are re- 
ceiving a larger return for the money 
invested. Nevertheless, the truth remains 
that we are almost universally neglecting 
the dollar invested in the payroll en- 
velope. 

“Are we to admit that cash invested 
in plant and, equipment exerts a more 
powerful appeal to the executive than 
cash invested in the payroll? Is it pos- 
sible that a machine made of iron and 
steel is more attractive to the executive 
than a machine made of flesh and blood? 
Manpower is vitally essential to machine- 
power and to the profitable operation of 
any industry. All factors found in in- 
dustry and business depend upon the 
loyal support, intelligent co-operation, 
and harmonious production of the human 
element. 

“Nevertheless, mechanical factors com- 
monly receive 95 per cent of the execu- 
tive’s attention, and the crumbs of 5 per 
cent are thrown to the human factor. In 
many plants at this moment engineering 
specialists are engaged in studying and 
improving conditions of equipment and 
process. This is as it should be; execu- 
tive appreciation of science in machinery 
and processing adds to profit. But in 
how many plants will you find manage- 
ment sufficiently enlightened to realize 
that science in the human factor pays 
large dividends? 

“Why is it that we are paying 95 per 
cent attention to plant and gene 
and only 5 per cent to men? One man 
said to me, ‘Mr. Fannon, I will tell you 
why. America is a business nation. Be- 
ing a business nation, she thinks in dol- 
lars and cents. Thinking in dollars and 
cents, the executive quite naturally thinks 
of, his largest investment, and his largest 
investment is in plant and equipment.’ 
Now this is a fallacy. Our largest in- 
vestment is not in plant and equipment, 
but in the dollars and cents invested 
in the payroll envelope. In the average 
business, cash invested in payroll will 


exceed, within two or three years, cash 
invested in plant and equipment; even 
the most unusual enterprise’s payroll 
will exceed plant investment within five 
years. 

“Take, for example, your own plant. 
Figure its cost as compared to your an- 
nual payroll, and you will find that there 
is not much difference between the two; 
the amortization of your plant is prob- 
ably on a 20-year basis, your payroll is 
paid every year. 

“And yet how we safeguard the in- 
vestment in plant and equipment. He 
would be a foolish man who would allow 
his plant to go a single night without 
proper insurance. But how many plants 
today have a protection on the larger in- 
vestment, that of the payroll envelope? 
Necessary? Absolutely! Our industrial 
fire losses have averaged $200,000,000 
yearly; strife losses have equaled $2,000,- 
000,000, a risk and waste .10 times as 
great as that of fire, and though it has 
been tried, no insurance company has as 
yet been able to withstartd the losses in 
the writing of strife insurance policies. 
And what is the cause of strife but the 
lack of good will and common under- 
standing? 

“You are asking, ‘Is there a remedy, 
and if so, of what does it consist? Yes, 
there is a remedy, and that remedy is 
education. And while it seems a simple 
word, it is not as simple in its application 
as it may seem to you at this time. I 
don’t mean by education that you are to 
put seats in a certain room of your fac- 
tory and then call in your employees and 
give them certain lessons like in a pri- 
mary class. Not an education that comes 
from the executive down, but an educa- 
tion that comes from men to men in their 
own language, the kind of an education 
that you give the customer when you call 
on him. You must place yourself on the 
customer's level and talk his language; 
that is the way that education must be 
applied to the employee. 

“Your workers can be made to realize 
that it is the purchase power of the dol- 
lar, not the dollar itself, that is the de- 
termining factor of their gain; and, of 
equal importance, they could and should 
be acquainted with the many advantages 
of ‘sticktoitiveness’ on the job—of the 
particularly favorable and attractive con- 
ditions of the plant in which they are 
employed, and especially of how~it will 
benefit them most if they will serve their 
employer best and give him their maxi- 
mum co-operation. They should be dis- 
illusioned from such fancied grievances 
as they may bear, and their negative 
thoughts should be supplanted by sound 
understanding of the rebounding gains 
to them by observance of fundamentals 
of good will. 

“If the workman can be influenced to 
actions which react to his own loss and 
disadvantage, then it stands to reason 
that by square dealing and correct teach- 
ing he can be molded constructively. But 
this education must be conducted on a 
practical basis and in a manner which 
the employee will be receptive to, will 
understand and will believe.” 

Thomas E. King, of the King-Moeller 
Co., New York, followed with an inter- 
esting paper on “The Effect of Leaks 
and Inefficiency on Bakery Profits.” Mr. 
King cited a number of instances in his 
experience in the baking industry to show 
how bakery profits are affected by im- 
practical operations in the accounting 
and shipping departments. 

George A. Stuart, bureau of markets, 
department of agriculture, was the clos- 
ing speaker of the day with an interest- 
ing talk on “The Miller and the Baker.” 

Adjournment was then taken to the 
plant of the Read Machinery Co., York, 
Pa., going via special cars provided by 
the company. An excellent dinner was 
served, during which there was music 
and singing. A feature of the inspection 
was the demonstration of the new Read- 
Ekco high-speed dough mixer. After 
the dinner a clever magician from New 
York succeeded in baffling even such 
shrewd men as Horace Crider and Lewis 
J. Baker, of Pittsburgh. An inspection 


of the big plant followed. O. R. Read, 
assisted by a number of his staff and a 
bevy of young women, made the guests 
more than welcome, and were untiring in 
their efforts to see that every one had a 
good time. 

The opening speaker of the second 
day’s proceedings was M. Hoke Gott- 
schall, chief of the bureau of statistics, 
who held the bakers’ close attention while 
he spoke on “The Baking Industry of 
Pennsylvania.” 

“Year by year,” said Mr. Gottschall, 
“the volume of manufacture of bakery 
products other than bread is gradually 
increasing. Reports in 1923 from 80 
bakeries in Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, 
Reading, Scranton, Erie and Wilkes- 
Barre, which do more than one half of 
the entire bakery business of the state, 
show that cakes, pies, etc., represented 
40 per cent and bread 60 per cent of all 
bakery production.” 

The magnitude of the baking industry 
in Pennsylvania was illustrated by Mr. 
Gottschall in the statement that the value 
of production in 1923 was $123,457,500, 
this figure being 1.4 per cent of the value 
of all manufactured products in the com- 
monwealth the same year. On the basis 
of value of production, the 1923 figure 
was 13.3 per cent above that of 1922. 
The 1,752 bakeries in Pennsylvania re- 
porting to the department of internal 
affairs in 1923 employed 22,830 people, 
whose payroll was $29,664,200, and to 
carry on this business required an in- 
vested capital of $45,875,300. Every 
county in the state contributed to this 
showing, with the exception of Cameron, 
Forest and Snyder. ‘ 

An interesting point developed by Mr. 
Gottschall was that the big baking con- 
cerns are making great strides, and that 
the day of the one-man bakeshop is about 
gone. He showed that 24 bakeries in 
Allegheny County, out of a total of 261, 
did 77 per cent of the entire bakery 
business of the county; 9 out of 72 in 
Berks County did 54.3 per cent of the 
entire business; 2 out of 33 in Erie 
County did 72.6 per cent of the business; 
6 out of 53 in Lackawanna County did 
67.4 per cent, 8 out of 46 in Luzerne 
County did 73.5 per cent, while in Phila- 
delphia 31 out of 414 did 66 per: cent 
of the entire business of the county. 
These facts were developed from a study 
of the 1923 reports filed with the de- 
partment of internal affairs. 

“Some New Ideas in Connection with 
Baking Machinery” was the topic ably 
handled by Peter G. Pirrie, associate 
editor of the Bakers Weekly. 

Richard H. Lansburgh, the new secre- 
tary of labor and industry, brought the 
greetings of his department and stated 
that he stood ready to give the bakers 
service in the fullest sense of that term, 
and asked that they co-operate with him. 

Dr. H. E. Barnard, secretary Ameri- 
can Bakers’ Association, in a brief talk 
told of some of the activities of that 
body and urged the bakers to take ad- 
vantage of the facilities of the American 
Institute of Baking. He extended a cor- 
dial invitation to bakers to attend the 
annual convention in Buffalo next Sep- 
tember. Dr. Barnard introduced James 
Foust, the veteran chief of the bureau 
of foods and chemistry, department of 
agriculture, whom he lauded as “the best 
food department official in the country.” 
Mr. Foust spoke briefly, and advised the 
bakers to strive for quality in their 
products. 

The closing session was marked by the 
adoption of a bread bill prepared by 
Elwood M. Rabenold, counselor Ameri- 
can Bakers’ Association. Mr. Rabenold 
stated that the bill had been approved 
by the legislative committee of - which 
William Freihofer, president Freihofer 
Baking Co., is chairman, and that the 
executive committee of the state asso- 
ciation had recommended that the mid- 
year meeting approve the same for in- 
troduction in the present session of the 
state legislature. Copies of the proposed 
law had been distributed, and when the 
vote was taken there was not a dissent- 
ing voice, the bill being adopted unani- 
mously. 

Mr. Rabenold and Horace W. Crider, 
representing the legislative committee, 
had a conference with Frank B. Willits, 
secretary of the department of agricul- 
ture, and secured his approval of the 
bill and the method for its enforcement. 

The closing speaker was Professor O. 
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C. Dorney, of Allentown, Pa., whose sub- 
ject was “The Price We Pay for Care- 
lessness.” Mr. Dorney told of the effect 
that carelessness had in business opera- 
tions, and marshaled some stupendous 
figures showing the loss it makes for in- 
dustry. : 

A resolution of condolence regarding 
the death of Paul H. Williams, of Scran- 
ton, president Williams Baking Co., was 
unanimously adopted, and a copy or- 
dered sent to his family. During the 
reading of the resolution the bakers 
stood with bowed heads. 

President Gunzenhauser appointed Wil- 
liam F. Nicholas, of Pittsburgh, chair- 
man of Retail Bakers’ Day at the Bed- 
ford Springs convention, which will be 
held June 15-17, and asked bakers to 
send to him any suggestions they may 
have for making the program instructive 
and entertaining. 

After motion pictures were shown of 
the Haller traveling oven and the bread 
wrapping machine of the American Ma- 
chine & Foundry Co., Brooklyn, N. Y., 
adjournment was had. 

C. C. Larus. 


MERGER WILL BE TOPIC 
AT KANSAS CONVENTION 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—The principal topic 
to be presented to Kansas and Oklahoma 
bakers at the annual convention of those 
associations, to be held jointly in Wichi- 
ta, Kansas, March 17-19, will be a dis- 
cussion of the huge merger of baking 
companies to form the Continental Bak- 
ing Corporation, with a capitalization of 
$600,000,000. John M. Hartley, secre- 
tary Retail Bakers’ Association of Amer- 
ica, has been asked to talk on “The Ef- 
fects of a Gigantic Bakery Merger on 
the Small Baker.” A general discussion 
will also be held to determine the opin- 
ion of the convention. 

A tentative program for the conven- 
tion was formulated at a meeting of the 
executive committee of the association in 
Wichita, Jan. 20. It is planned to have 
other talks on the attitude of the house- 
wife toward bakery goods, led by Kan- 
sas club women; an address by C, J. 
Patterson, president C. J. Patterson 
Corporation, Kansas City; a demonstra- 
tion of how to make attractive window 
displays, by a representative of The 
Fleischmann Co., and severa] more sub- 
jects by various experts. The conven- 
tion will start Monday night, March 16, 
with a theater party. 

Harvey E. Yantis. 








BREAD COSTS IN BUCHAREST 
Braita, Roumanta.—At a meeting of 
the Bucharest syndicate of bakers re- 
cently one member submitted the follow- 
ing galculation of the cost of a loaf of 
= bread weighing one kilo (2.204 
Ss): 


780 gr (1.72 lbs) flour, in- 


Lei Dollars 





CE WE i ca ees ceeees cece 10.580 0.053 
Flour transportation from 

ee GP WN wececsacces 0.117 0.0006 
ROP 2 66s060005 0.500 0.0025 
Fuel (wood) .... 0.315 0.00175 
Horse and car 0.250 0.00125 
Discount to retailer ........ 0.250 0.00125 

Lei 

_. WELIUCUE TT TL ee ee 0.01 
WD bs cesavcdicccees 0.05 
Light and phone...... 0.10 
OO. 0.0006 h0des veccese 0.20 
ELOUSS TOME .cccccccece 0.20 
Repairs and amortiza- 

TH Wbs6 ee cdc ewsawce 0.10 0.660 0.0033 
1@ per cent promt ....c.cceee 1.260 0.0063 


Cc cccerescccvesseseos 13.930 *0.0697 


Wtapimir V. MEnpt.. 





SCOTTISH BAKERS’ YEAR BOOK 

The Scottish Association of Master 
Bakers has just published its annual 
year book for 1925, this being its twenty- 
eighth year of appearance. 

The publication gives a list of mem- 
bers of the association and forms a sum- 
mary, in convenient form, of the out- 
standing events in the baking world dur- 
ing 1924. 

A useful feature is the space devoted 
to reprinting cardinal points from stat- 
utes affecting the baking trade. 

A number of articles have also been 
contributed by men connected with the 
trade, which, although the majority have 
a trade interest, are on varied subjects 
and designed to amuse rather than to 
instruct the reader. 
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MACHINERY EXPOSITION PLANNED 





Equipment Manufacturers Meet at Buffalo to Arrange for Exhibition in Con- 
nection With Annual Convention of American Bakers’ Association 
Next September—Outside Organizations Invited to Participate 


Cuicaco, Inrur.—A_ successful meeting 
of the Bakery Equipment Manufactur- 
ers’ Association was held at the Statler 
Hotel, Buffalo, N. Y., Jan, 7. It was 
primarily called for the purpose of 
making final arrangements for the in- 
ternational bakery exhibit, which will 
be held at Buffalo Sept. 14-19, inclusive, 
at which time the American Bakers’ As- 
sociation will hold its annual convention 
there. 

Much enthusiasm was displayed by 
members, and indications are that this 
exhibit of the latest bakery equipment 
will be the greatest and best ever held. 
That the affairs of arranging the ex- 
hibition will be in good and capable 
hands is assured by the appointment of 
an exhibition committee, which will have 
full charge of details, selling of space, 
etc. This committee was also authorized 
to select an exhibit manager, one who 
has had previous experience with work 
of this nature and preferably a local 
man. On this committee are John M. 
Van Houten, Dutchess Tool Co., Beacon, 
N. Y., chairman, E. T. Parsons, Thom- 
son Machine Co., Belleville, N. J., sec- 
retary, and J. C. Emley, Duhrkop 
Oven Co., New York, treasurer. Later 
the association will appoint publicity 
and entertainment committees, and C. 
H. Van Cleef, of The Fleischmann Co., 
was chosen chairman of the committee 
on transportation and registration. 

The two business sessions were pre- 
sided over by George E. Dean, Union 
Steel Products Co., Ltd., who has been 
president since this organization was 
formed. The meeting was well attended, 
and all members seemed highly enthusi- 
astic over the prospects of having a 
larger attendance of bakers at this ex- 
position than at any previous one. Man- 
ufacturers are getting behind this af- 
fair and offering to co-operate in such 
a way that the exhibition is bound to be 
a success, The exposition will be held at 
the One Hundred and Sixth Field Artil- 
lery Armory, which is a fine building for 
such an affair. 

An invitation is extended by the asso- 
ciation to all responsible concerns con- 
nected with the baking trade to have 
their equipment or products on exhibi- 
tion. Bakers are urged to make their 
plans early, and members of the industry 
in all parts of this country, Canada and 
also abroad, are expected to attend. 
The American Bakers’ Association will 
hold its annual meeting during the week 
of Sept. 14, and it is also understood 
that the American Association of Whole- 
sale Pie Bakers, American Society of 
Bakery Engineers, Association of Secre- 
taries of the Baking Industry and oth- 
ers have accepted invitations to attend. 
A plan is also under way, it is stated, to 
get in touch with the national and other 
retail bakers’ associations, with the view 
of having them hold meetings at Buffalo 
at the same time. 

This meeting of the Bakery Equipment 
Manufacturers’ Association was conclud- 
ed with a banquet in the evening. Har- 
ty A. Lockwood, Lockwood Mfg. Co., 
acted as toastmaster, and talks were 
made by Frank S. Bamford, New York, 
and E. L. Martin, Cleveland, Ohio, 

Among those present were George E. 
Dean, W. C. Dean, Union Steel Prod- 
ucts Co., Ltd., Albion, Mich; Paul Essel- 
born, Century Machine Co., Cincinnati; 
John M. Van Houten, Dutchess Tool 
Co., Beacon, N. Y; W. S. Amidon, Union 
Machinery Co., Joliet, Ill; O. R. Read, 
Read Machinery Co., York, Pa; F. M. 
Dudley, The J. H. Day Co., Cincinnati; 
Joseph C. Emley, Duhrkop Oven Co., 
New York; H. A. Sevigne, National 
Bread Wrapping Machine Co., Nashua, 
N. H; Bruce M. Warner, Peerless Sani- 
tary Equipment Co., La Fayette, Ind; 
J. Faulds, Middleby-Marshall Oven Co., 
Chicago; James Redner, Battle Creek 
(Mich.) Bread Wrapping Machine Co; 
J. W. Hicklin, Hubbard Oven Co., Chi- 
cago; W. D. Bleier, Baker-Perkins Co., 
Inc., Saginaw, Mich; A. W. Fosdyke, 
Superior Oven Co., Albion, Mich; W. E. 
Fay, Champion Machinery Co., Joliet, 
Ill; E. T. Parsons, J. Freeman, Thom- 


son Machine Co., Belleville, N. J; W. C. 
Peak, Service Caster & Truck Co., Al- 
bion, Mich; F. X. Lauterbur, Peerless 
Bread Machine Co., Sidney, Ohio; Fred 
C. Haller, R. O. Rall, Haller Baking 
Co., Pittsburgh, Pa; A. J. Wills, August 
Maag Co., Baltimore; G. Jensen, Tri- 
umph Mfg. Co., Cincinnati; S. Bennett, 
Bennett Oven Co., Battle Creek, Mich; 
Felix Notz, F. E. Quick, American Oven 
& Machine Co., Chicago; D. M. Fincke, 
American Machine & Foundry Co., 
Brooklyn, N. Y; Harry A. Lockwood, 
Lockwood Mfg. Co., Cincinnati; Gus 
Eichman, Hobart Mfg. Co., Troy, Ohio; 
Frank Bamford, A. J. Bamford, Bakers 
Weekly, New York; G. Warren Wheel- 
er, Bakers Review, New York; G. E. 
Johnston, Retail Baker, New York; S. 
O. Werner, The Northwestern Miller, 
Chicago. S. O. Werner. 





EXEMPTIONS ALLOWED 
INDEBTED BAKERS 


In several of the states the right of a 
manufacturing baker doing business as 
an individual or partner to claim equip- 
ment as exempt from seizure to satisfy 
debts owing by him depends upon a 
proper interpretation of a local statute, 
creating an exemption in favor of me- 
chanics or artisans. The leading court 
decision on this subject was handed 
down by the United States district 
court for the northern district of Cali- 
fornia in the Matter of Petersen (95 
Fed. 417), a bankruptcy proceeding. 

Petersen claimed exemptions under a 
California statute, providing that “the 
tools or implements of a mechanic or 
artisan necessary to carry on his trade” 
are exempt from execution. He claimed 
50 bread pans, 4 bread peels, 45 dozen 
molds for bread and cakes, 30 bread 
boxes, 2 long benches, 1 square bench, 
1 square table, 2 triangles for mixing 
dough, 4 bowie knives, 1 table knife, 2 
sieves, 1 lot of ornamenting tools, 2 
bread scales with weights, 3 scrapers, 2 
trainers, 2 yeast barrels, 2 big stone jugs, 
40 bread boards, 3 wooden bowls, 3 roll- 
ing pins, 2 doughnut kettles with grates. 

The evidence showed that Petersen em- 
ployed journeymen bakers who assisted 
him in his business; and that he intended 
to re-engage in business if his exemp- 
tion claim were approved. 

The referee in bankruptcy denied the 
claim, on the ground that the articles 
did not fall within the meaning of the 
exemption statute. Reversing this rul- 


ing, the district court announced: “The 
supreme court of California in constru- 
ing this section in Re McManus’ Estate, 
87 Cal. 292, 25 Pac. 413, said: 

“‘Statutes exempting personal prop- 
erty from forced sale are remedial in 
character, and are evidently intended to 
protect the debtor, and enable him to 
follow his vocation, and thus earn a 
support for himself and family. The 
general rule now is that such statutes 
are to be liberally construed, so as to 
effectuate the humane purpose designed 
by the lawmakers, and our Code of Civil 
Procedure declares that all of its pro- 
visions are to be so construed “with a 
view to effect its objects and to promote 
justice.”” . : 

“Following the construction placed 
upon section 690 of the Code of Civil 
Procedure in the case just cited, I am of 
the opinion that the bankrupt was, at the 
date of his adjudication as such bank- 
rupt, an artisan, carrying on his trade, 
within the meaning of the law, and is 
therefore entitled to have the articles 
claimed by him set apart as exempt. 
The fact that journeyman bakers carry 
no tools or implements with them, and 
are not expected to provide such when 
employed, does not affect the question 
involved here... . 

“The articles claimed here are of small 
value, and it cannot be assumed that 
any one of them is not necessary for 
the use of the bankrupt in following his 
occupation as a baker, simply because 
he ‘may have employed others to assist 
him in the use of such articles. 

“Under a statute of Massachusetts, 
the tools of a debtor ‘necessary for his 
trade or occupation’ were exempted from 
execution; and in construing this statute, 
the supreme court of that state, in How- 
ard vs. Williams, 2 Pick. 80, used this 
language: 

“‘The exemption is not limited to the 
tools used by the tradesman with his own 
hands, but comprises such, in character 
and amount, as are necessary to enable 
him to prosecute his appropriate busi- 
ness in a convenient and usual manner, 
and the only rule by which it can be 
restricted is that of good sense and dis- 
cretion in reference to the circumstances 
of each particular case. It would be 
too narrow a humane and _ beneficial 
statute to deny to tradesmen, whose oc- 
cupation can hardly be prosecuted at all, 
much less to any profitable end, without 
the aid of assistants, as journeymen and 
apprentices, the necessary means of 
their employment.’ 

“So, also, under the statute of this 
state, the tools and implements which 
may be’ properly claimed by an artisan 
as necessary in carrying on his trade are 
not in all cases limited to such only as 
he personally uses while so engaged, but 
may include tools and implements used 
by others whom it is reasonably neces- 
sary for him to employ to assist him in 
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his work, in order that the same may be 
prosecuted conveniently, and in the usual 
or ordinary way in which the business of 
such trade is conducted. 

“Of course, under such an interpreta- 
tion of the statute, it must be understood 
that a baker would not be entitled to 
utensils and implements in number suffi- 
cient to carry on an extensive business, 
in the prosecution of which his own labor 
would be relatively a small factor, and 
of little value, when compared with the 
capital invested, or the labor of others 
employed therein. 

“The question whether the tools and 
implements claimed by a mechanic or 
artisan as exempt are ‘necessary to carry 
on his trade’ is one of fact, and is to 
be determined upon common sense prin- 
ciples, in view of the circumstances of 
the particular case in which the claim for 
exemption is made. . . The business 
carried on by the bankrupt is described 
as that of a baker . . . on his own ac- 
count, and not as a journeyman. If so, 
the tools and implements necessary to 
enable him to carry on his trade are ex- 
empt, notwithstanding the fact that he 
may have employed others to assist him 
in doing the work incident to the ve ee f 
conducted by him. The articles claimed, 

. in my opinion, may be said to be 
reasonably necessary for his use in fol- 
lowing his trade of a baker. Certainly, 
they are not so great in number as clear- 
ly to justify a finding that any one of 
them is unnecessary for such a purpose, 
within the meaning of the statute.” 

Another interesting exemption deci- 
sion was handed down by the California 
supreme court in the case of Stanton vs. 
French (83 Cal. 194). Plaintiff sued de- 
fendant, a constable, to recover two 
horses, a wagon and harness, which were 
sold under execution against plaintiff 
and his wife. The property was claimed 
as exempt under the same statute in- 
volved in the first case cited. Plaintiff 
did not claim exemption as baker, but 
as a “peddler” of bakery products. 
Passing upon his right to the claimed ex- 
emption, the court applied the following 
stated rules of law: 

If the property was owned jointly by 
plaintiff and his wife, the fact that he 
used it as a peddler of bread in earning 
his living would not affect a creditor’s 
right to levy on his wife’s interest in 
the property. 

An exemption of property from execu- 
tion is a personal privilege, and may be 
waived by the debtor. It is waived if he 
fails to claim the property as exempt 
within a reasonable time after its seizure. 

If plaintiff was simply engaged in de- 
livering bread baked by his wife, and 
if she owned the business, receiving the 
profits of the same, he could not be re- 
garded as a “peddler” in such sense as 
to have an exemption right in the de- 


livery equipment. 
A. L. H. Srreer. 





Bakery Equipment Manufacturers at Their Recent Meeting in Buffalo 
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OHIO BAKERS’ CONVENTION 





Columbus Meeting Featured by Lively Trade Discussions— Resolution Passed 
Denouncing Misstatements Against Baking Trade by National Law 
Makers—Bread Prices Should Be in Line With Flour 


The annual meeting of the Ohio Asso- 
ciation of the Baking Industry, held at 
the Fort Hayes Hotel, Columbus, Jan. 
20-21, proved to be the most remarkable 
meeting in years, in attendance, inter- 
est, enthusiasm and promise for the fu- 
ture. When the first business session 


opened the large hall was filled to ca- 
pacity, and it was announced that there 
were 85 bakers registered, who num- 


bered 100 before the convention ended. 
Allied trades representatives present 
swelled the registration to nearly 200. 

Lively discussions featured every ses- 
sion, so much interest being displayed 
that members requested the officers to 
arrange for a three-day gathering next 
year. Trade topics, such as prices, un- 
fair competition of some of the large 
baking concerns, returns of stale bread, 
etc., took up most of the time. There 
was only one disappointment and change 
in the program. The Hon, Sydney An- 
derson, president Millers’ National Fed- 
eration, was to have discussed the trade 
association in American business, but he 
was unable to be present. 

President I. S. Sweaney, of the Swea- 
ney Baking Co. Canton, opened the 
meeting Tuesday afternoon, Jan. 20, by 
pleading for a larger membership of 
bakers, and asked that special efforts be 
put forth to bring more of the trade into 
the association. He advised against the 
practice of cutting prices, stating that 
every business man was entitled to a 
fair profit on his products and that it 
was ruinous to market his goods at a 
loss. He paid a compliment to mem- 
bers of the allied trades, who he said 
were a great asset to this organization 
and had done much good for the bakers 
in Ohio. 

Robert Schreiber, a local banker and 
president Columbus Chamber of Com- 
merce, after speaking in glowing terms 
about his city, discussed the subject 
“Banking and Finance.” He gave an 
interesting review of the many services 
rendered by banks, saying that his in- 
stitution had hundreds of customers who 
were not familiar with the duties per- 
formed. 

Secretary Fred D. Pfening said he 
felt well repaid for the work he had 
done by seeing so many bakers and al- 
lied tradesmen present. His report was 
well received, and he was congratulated 
for having accomplished so much in 
1924. A year ago there was a balance 
of a little less than $8 in the treasury 
and this has grown to $1,347, not includ- 
ing the amount taken in at this conven- 
tion. 

Greetings were read from George E. 
Dean, Union Steel Products Co., Ltd., 
president, and Paul Esselborn, Century 
Machine Co., secretary, Bakery Equip- 
ment Manufacturers’ Association, who 
extended invitations to Ohio bakers to 
attend the International Bakery Expo- 
sition to be held at Buffalo the week of 
Sept. 14. 

Miss M. A. Morris, associate editor 
Bakers’ Helper, gave a very instructive 
talk on “Organized Bakery Knowledge.” 
She stated that all doors of opportunity 
had not been open to all bakers, that 
information had not been available to 
the individual, but that this was rapidly 
changing. Organized knowledge was es- 
sential to all in business, and too much 
credit cannot be given to those pioneers 
who had the courage to open the chan- 
nels of distribution of information. The 
recently formed association of bakery 
engineers was a _ splendid thing, the 
speaker said, and it was strange that 
this had not been promoted before. It 
is becoming more appreciated, Miss Mor- 
ris stated, that it is necessary to have 
knowledge organized, so that it can be 
available to all. The office of the secre- 
tary of an association should be the cen- 
ter of that trade body. Here there 
should be an exchange of information 
and knowledge of production, costs, 
marketing, ete. 

Albert Klopfer, editor Bakers Week- 
ly, followed with an address on “Op- 
portunity of the Present Day Baker.” 
He opened his remarks by stating that 


at present there was more need for or- 
ganization than ever before. All agree 
that these are critical days in the bak- 
ing industry. It is taken for granted, he 
said, that every baker knows how to 
make a quality loaf, and has made won- 
derful steps in sanitation, and there- 
fore little time need be spent on these 
subjects. 

There is another factor. Every man 
is in business primarily to make a fair 
and honest profit. Profit is absolutely 
necessary, but of all business men in 
the United States, there is only one 
group that has not taken this question 
seriously. As a result many bakers are 
dangerously close to red ink. There is 
no reason why baking should be differ- 
ent from other lines. Housewives are 
not fools; they read the papers and have 
seen that flour prices have risen to $10 
bbl, and realize that bakers cannot afford 
to sell bread at the same price as six 
months ago when flour was $6 bbl. 

Bakers lack the courage to raise prices 
when the occasion demands it, Mr. 
Klopfer continued. In a recent survey 
in a western city, it was learned that 
only two families out of 30 paid atten- 
tion to the price of bread, the large 
majority. not being excited over what 
was being charged. Do not wait for the 
big fellow, he admonished. They cannot 
hurt the smaller baker. 

Another trade evil that must be eradi- 
cated, the speaker brought out forcibly, 
if the bakers want to enjoy peace, was 
the unfair and uneconomic practice in- 
dulged in by some bakers of shipping 
bread to near-by towns and selling it 
there for less than at home. 

An interesting feature of the opening 
session was the reports of officers of 
various local and sectional organizations 
within the state. This plan of organiz- 
ing bakers in various communities gained 
momentum last year and much good 
work in this respect was accomplished 
by Secretary Pfening, who also received 
much aid from George A. Daut, repre- 
senting the Eagle Roller Mill Co., New 
Ulm, Minn. 

Robert Whitefoot, secretary Cincinna- 
ti Merchant Bakers’ Club, gave an ex- 
ceptionally good report of the work be- 
ing done in that city. 

E. F. Weber, Canton, spoke for the 
Northeastern Ohio Bakers’ Association 
and described the well-attended meet- 
ings of this body. 

Adam Pfau, Portsmouth, gave the 
bakers some good ideas in securing the 
co-operation of local retail grocers. The 
bakers in his city had become alarmed 
at the inroads large shipping bakers had 
made in their distribution by selling 
cheaper and using other methods. Fin- 
ally a meeting was called at which 150 
grocers were present, and the speaker 
explained how much had been accom- 
plished by getting together. His partin 
remark was that he had sold more brea 
when he kept his prices up, and that it 
does not pay to ignore costs of pro- 
duction. 

Reports were also made by A. R. 
Singler, Sandusky, P. R. Rennard, New 
Philadelphia, and John Knauss, Wap- 
akoneta. The latter mentioned that in 
his community they had been able to get 
the large bakers to co-operate with them, 
and had met with no difficulty in raising 
prices. Mr. Singler, of Sandusky, re- 
ported a very bad situation. One large 
company, shipping in bread and selling 
it at 10c a loaf, had given away a loaf 
with every sale, he stated. On one day 
4,000 loaves had been distributed in this 
manner. 

SECOND DAY'S ACTIVITIES 


E. D. Kaulback, Bixler Baking Co., 
Youngstown, read a fine paper von 
“Should Stale Bread be Exchanged?” 
The speaker brought out that he was 
opposed to the return of stale bread, and 
described the bad situation in his city 
last year. However, the big bakers 
a to do away with this practice 
Jan, 1, and since that time business with 
his company had been better than ever. 
A fair average of stale returns is 5 per 


cent. The drivers naturally endeavored 
to sell the grocers as much as possible, 
and in many cases they overstocked re- 
tailers. 

Why should bakers take back bread? 
Mr. Kaulback asked. Other products 
handled by grocers are not returnable. 
Retailers make a satisfactory profit on 
their bread sales, -and get good service 
from the bakers as well as advertising. 
If the bakers take back bread, the gro- 
cers get in the state of mind that they 
consider all bread not sold by night stale. 
If bread is taken back, it makes the em- 
ployees merely delivery men and not 
salesmen. In conclusion, he pleaded for 
closer co-operation with state officials 
and said all bakers should give active 
support to the enforcement of law. 

This talk resulted in an interesting 
discussion, in which many took part. 
Mr. Sexauer, of Dayton, was warmly 
applauded, when he urged bakers to take 
firm steps in refusing to cut prices. He 
mentioned that in his 25 years in busi- 
ness he had never taken back one loaf, 
and cited an instance when firm action 
brought good results. At one time, he 
said, a large baker shipped in and gave 
away bread in his city. Several of his 
grocer customers phoned him to cut 
down their daily orders, but his reply 
was that if the whole amount was not 
taken no bread would be delivered to 
them. All but one took the regular daily 
order, he said, and later this grocer 
phoned that he needed some bread, but 
was told he could get the bread at the 
regular retail price. 

The resolutions committee, consisting 
of Albert Klopfer, chairman, Harry A. 
Massie and Charles Miller, reported 
resolutions of thanks to the men who 
have done so much to rebuild the Ohio 
association, and especially to I. S. Swea- 
ney, the retiring president, Fred D. 
Pfening, secretary, George A. Daut and 
Harry B. Apple. An important resolu- 
tion passed was as follows: 

“While the Ohio Bakers’ Association, 
assembled in annual convention at the 
Fort Hayes Hotel, Columbus, does not 
object to any fair legislation, either 
local, state or national, it does strenu- 
ously protest against utterances like 
those of Senator Capper, of Kansas, and 
Congressman Brand, of Ohio, made in 
connection with the introduction of bread 
bills, that the bakers are knowingly sell- 
ing short-weight bread made of inferior 
materials, and that the attention of these 
representatives be called to these mis- 
statements, as bakers will always strive 
to furnish the public with the best qual- 
ity loaf at the lowest possible price.” 

Harry A. Massie, Mansfield, spoke on 
“What is a Profitable Price for Bread 


Today?” and said there was no standard . 


of price in the baking industry, as in 
many other lines. It is hard to realize 
that in the baking business there should 
be such a variety of prices, when the 
raw material levels are nearly the same. 
The only successful way, the speaker 
brought out, was to meet the advance or 
decline as they came. It is the opinion 
of many that grocers influence the bak- 
ers as to prices on bread. Grocers have 
to meet price fluctuations in other prod- 
ucts, but if bread should be advanced, 
bakers are told they will not handle 
this commodity. 

Basing flour at $10 bbl and consider- 
ing other materials, a 1-lb loaf costs 
around 4 12-100c, to which must be add- 
ed other items. Material, he said, 
amounts to about 45 to 50 per cent, 
manufacturing 15@20 per cent, selling 
around 10 per cent, loss on stales 1@ 
1% per cent, although some bakers are 
losing 4@5 per cent, general expenses 
8@10 per cent. 

A price of 8c for a 1-lb loaf and 12c 
for a 14%4-lb, wholesale, should return a 
fair profit, but to charge less would 
mean a loss. It is just as easy, he 
claimed, to sell bread at 12c as llc, and 
he expressed the opinion that to sell it, 
at existing prices was but a short cut 
to the end. 

Leo Zweigard, Louisville, a past presi- 
dent of the Kentucky Bakers’ Associa- 
tion, was introduced and said this was 
the ninth Ohio convention he had attend- 
ed, and brought greetings from the bak- 
ers in his state. He left some good 
thoughts with the Ohio bakers. Be fair 
to Pei customers and yourself, he said, 
and give the public the highest quality 
products. He remarked that in many 
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retail bakeries the owner and his family 
did not draw salaries, but he was the 
first one on his own payroll on Saturday 
night. 
ELECTION OF OFFICERS 

Harry A. Massie, Massie Baking Co., 
Mansfield, was elected president; A. G. 
Schmidt, Cincinnati, vice president; Hec- 
tor Urquhart, Springfield Baking Co., 
Springfield, treasurer; Fred D. Pfening, 
Fred D. Pfening Co., Columbus, secre- 
tary. 

ENTERTAIN MENT 


The annual banquet was held in the 
ballroom of the Fort Hayes Hotel, but 
even this proved too small for the big 
crowd, and many had to be served in the 
corridors. The banquet was a wonder- 
ful success, and the committee, consist- 
ing of Harry B. Apple, E. E. Lowe, S. 
L. Seelig, S. Donaldson, F. D. Pfening, 
are to be congratulated in having ar- 
ranged for it. No speeches were permit- 
ted, but Harry Apple’s Columbus Male 
Chorus song numerous songs, and an 
orchestra rendered selections during the 
meal. Following the dinner there was 
dancing. A large number of ladies were 
in attendance, and the committee had 
arranged for theatre parties, etc. 

CONVENTION NOTES 

Several bakers attended from Sidney, 
among them C. A. Sexauer and M. A. 
Haas, 

D. J. Vereke, of the Read Machinery 
Co., York, Pa., was busy greeting old 
friends. 

David Chindblom came from Chicago 
to look after the interests of the W. E. 
Long Co. 

H. R. Parschall, T. D. Magee and E. 
E. Lotzire represented the Sun-Maid 
Raisin Growers. 

J. T. McIntosh and J. O. Bell were 
there for J. T. McIntosh & Co., flour 
brokers, Columbus. 

R. T. Stedman and C, A. Linfitt were 
present from Everett, Aughenbauch & 
Co., Waseca, Minn. 

S. L. Seelig, Paul Mueller, C. R. 
O’Neil and C. Forchle were among the 
Columbus bakers in attendance. 

Charles A. Ward, W. H. Johnston and 
E. R. Crawford, represented the Rus- 
sell-Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis. 

C. S. Hurst looked after the interests 
of the J. H. Day Co., Cincinnati. He 
is well known to the Ohio baking trade. 

Those representing the Washburn 
Crosby Co. were E. J. Quinn, P. F. 
Young, Howard Simmons and Robert 
Thompson. : 

Robert Whitefoot, manager Cincinnati 
Merchant Bakers’ Club, took an active 
part in the discussions, and proved to be 
an eloquent speaker. 

Bakers from Portsmouth included W. 
A. Adams; Martin Newman, Hilltop 
Bakery; Amad Pfau; E. D. Knittle, 
Knittle Baking Co; J. H. Osthmeyer. 

The Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. contin- 
gent included F. C. Bennett, F. M. 
Grout, J. S. Hitching, H. H. Wurtz, 
Frank Felkner, J. Wolcott and R. G. 
Michael. 

William H. Holaday, Columbus, is now 
representing the Omaha (Neb.) Flour 
Mills Co. W.S. Preyer, Buffalo, eastern 
sales manager for this concern, was also 
in attendance. 

The Women’s Bakery, Columbus, gave 
a dinner the evening of Jan. 21 to its 
employees. W. E. Emch, of the Quality 
Bakers of America, New York, was the 
principal speaker. 

Reports were numerous around the 
hotel lobby that C. N. Power, former 
president Standard Bakeries Corpora- 
tion, had purchased the Consumers’ Bak- 
ing Co., Terre Haute, Ind. 

Frank H. Tanner, Columbus, secretary 
Ohio Millers’ State Association, was very 
much disappointed that President Syd- 
ney Anderson, of the Millers’ National 
Federation, was prevented from being 
present. 

Fred D. Pfening, George A. Daut and 
Harry B. Apple were on the job early 
and late. Their services were much ap- 
preciated by all, as they were respon- 
sible to a large extent for the fine con- 
vention. 

The Columbus (Ohio) Show Case Co. 
is completing a one-story addition to its 
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plant, of brick and cement, and will be 

as a warehouse. It will hold 30 
carloads of show cases, in addition to 
plate glass, etc. 

A large number accepted the invita- 
tion to attend a luncheon on Wednesday 
at the plant of the Franklin Food Prod- 
ucts Co., and took the opportunity to in- 
spect this company’s powdered milk 
plant in operation. 

Representatives of trade journals at- 
tending: Miss M. Morris, C. L. Emer- 
son, Bakers’ Helper; C. B. MacDowell, 
Bakers Review; Albert Klopfer, Bakers 
Weekly; W. H. Wiggin, S. O. Werner, 
The Northwestern Miller. 

W. S. Amidon, vice president and gen- 
eral manager Union Machinery Co., 
Joliet, Ill, looked after the interests of 
this company. He reported a recent sale 
of a large automatic proofer to the Bix- 
ler Baking Co., Youngstown, Ohio. 

Cincinnati bakers registered included 
Frank H. Trentman, Star Union Bak- 
ing Co; D. S. Keoner, Keoner Sons; A. 
G. Schmidt; E. L. Uffelman, Uffelman 
Baking Co; G. M. Goetz, Goetz Bakery; 
Robert Whitefoot, Merchant Bakers’ 
Club. 

W. C. Roof, who operates a success- 
ful bakery at West Lafayette, Ohio, has 
bought the Young Baking Co., New- 
comerstown. Mr. Roof built a new 
plant last summer, and has moved the 
equipment from the Young bakery to 
West Lafayette. 

George Ade, of the J. H. Day Co., 
working out of Kansas City, became ill 
at Davenport, Iowa. He was brought 
to Cincinnati, and was operated on Jan. 
19 at Christ Hospital. His father, John 
Ade, of The Fleischmann Co., reported 
the son was progressingly favorably. 


Among Cleveland bakers present were 
Herbert Laub, Laub Baking Co; H. 
Russman, Cleveland Grocery Baking 
Co; A. Singer, Hungarian Baking Co; 
T. A. Sivert, Star Baking Co; Philip 
Schweider, Schweider Bros. Home Bak- 
ing Co; Frank Dydo; Adam Linn; Fred 
Samosky. 

C. F. Gaffney was present for the 
Union. Steel Products Co., Ltd., Albion, 
Mich. George E. Dean, president of this 
company and president Bakery Equip- 
ment Manufacturers’ Association, sent 
greetings from this organization and in- 
vited the bakers to attend the bakery 
exhibition at Buffalo next September. 

Harry B. Apple, the well-known flour 
broker of Columbus, surprised many of 
his friends when he introduced the Co- 
lumbus Male Chorus, of which he is the 
director. Mr. Apple was chosen by the 
Allied Trades of the Baking Industry to 
represent that organization on the execu- 
tive committee of the Ohio Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation. 

The Smith Scale Co., Columbus, held 
its annual meeting Jan. 15 and re-elected 
all officers and directors. R. H. Beaton 
is re W. S. Smith vice president 
and L. H. Godman secretary-treasurer. 
This concern is enjoying a good business 
in scales with Canadian mills and bak- 
ers, and recently put on the market a 
top reading scale for small packages. 

As usual The Fleischmann Co. had a 
large delegation present. Those attend- 
ing were Frederick E. Clarke, vice pres- 
ident; John Ade, Harry Davis, M. Cobb, 
J. Wallace, Hans Friedel, A. E. Lowe, 
John Reece, W. I. Grayson, C. A. Fisher, 
Fred Schneeberger, C. J. Seybolt, E. T. 
Fegan, W. S. Karns, W. C. Keating, H. 
F, Blanchard, L. A. Weisinbarger, Hugh 
Cahill and E. J. Meehan. 

George A. Daut and H. W. Colvin rep- 
resented the Eagle Roller Mill Co., New 
Ulm, Minn. The formed acted as ser- 
geant-at-arms and did much work to 
make the convention a success. Mr. 
Daut also during the past year has as- 
sisted the secretary in stimulating trade 
among bakers throughout the state, and 
hel to organize several of the local 
and sectional organizations. 


W. C. Hutchinson, following the sale 
of the Standard Bakeries Corporation to 
the Continental Baking Corporation, re- 
signed as manager of the Calumet Bak- 
ing Co., Hammond, Ind., and a director 
of the company. W. H. Dean, produc- 
tion manager, also tendered his resigna- 
tion, and will be connected with the W. 
E. ey Co., Chicago, in its bakeries 
service department. The Calumet plant 
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was started about two years ago, and has 
been successful in yy | a profit- 
able business in the Calumet district. 


Among representatives of bakers’ ma- 
chinery and supply concerns present 
were: George Mahla, P. Ballantine & 
Sons; A. C, Ellis, Edward Katzinger Co; 
C. E. Barbour, Joe Lowe Co; W. J. 
Sears, Sears & Co; D. M. Hopkins, Os- 
wald & Taube; C. R. Plettner, Procter 
& Gamble Co; H. F. Stenken, Hilker & 
Bletsch; A. N. Phillips, Bessire & Co; 
W. R. Welch, Menasha Printing & Car- 
ton Co; W. F. Fletcher, Thomson Ma- 
chine Co; William Evans, Evans Adver- 
tising Service; J. P. Burns, Red Star 
Yeast & Products Co; H. W. Reinhard, 
Service, Caster & Truck Co; C. D. 
Hague, Liberty Yeast Corporation; 
Fred Weber, Ohio Wax Paper Co; J 
Carey, American Bakers Machinery Co. 


Bakers included: I. S. Sweaney, H. J. 
Hoffstetter, C. H. Rost, Canton; R. 
Hoffman, J. C. Root, S. W. Bolt, Dela- 
ware; O. Ozeocky, E. Kaulback, E. J. 
Lindmer, Youngstown; W. A. Covert, 
Middleport; A. R. Snyder, E. G. Neu- 
meister, Sandusky; P. R. Rennard, New 
Linton Fallis, Toledo; 
Marion Bakery, C. L. Miller, Home Bak- 
ery, City Bakery, and William Roecker, 
Marion; F. J. Arbersold, Dover; C. E. 
Kirchner, Charleston; H. E. Hazlett, G. 
F. Seese, New Lexington; C. H. Buher, 
C. Dubold, Newark; W. C. Rook, West 
Lafayette; Harvey Bauman, P. Weis, M. 
Schneider, Lancaster; C. Font, E. J. 
Font, John Kelly, M. J. Dover, Ironton; 
W. E. Wallace, Circleville; J. H. Lee, 
Hoffstetter Baking Co., M. J. Dover, 
Dover Bakery and Zane Baking Co., 
Zanesville; R. Ebersole, H. Urquhart, 
R. P. Singer, Springfield; H. W. Fet- 
rick, Marysville; C. A. Frantz, J. B. 
Wilson, Cambridge; H. A. Massie, H. S. 
Stiffer, R. Dickerson, Mansfield; B. 
Phillips, R. I. Barron, Nelsonville; 
Frank H. Hatt, Mount Sterling; Harry 
Schmitz, Dayton; E. F. Buttermore, 
Wauseon; J. Martinitz, Bucyrus; John 
Knauss, Wapakoneta; E. Dickason, 
Chillicothe; Frank Hought, Mount Ver- 
non; A. Nickles, Navarre; J. E, Lim- 
bacher, St. Marys; Thomas Littler, E. 
G. Burt, F. T. Rouch, Athens; Paul 
Stiles, Xenia; E. L. Barnhill, Wellston; 
Charles Jund, J. Zimmer, Dayton; Reble 
Bros., Hart & Jumper, Tiffin; A. Flow- 
ers, Washington C. H; W. F. Musser, 
Pataskala; Rost Bakery, Miamisburg; 
George Shively, Logan; E. E. Porter, 
Coshocton Baking Co. and the Ideal 
Bakery, Coshocton; L. D. Jackson & 
Son, Bellefontaine; Shelby Baking Co., 
Shelby. 


A large number of flour men were 
present at this convention, among them 
being R. F. Gould, J. C. Lysle Milling 
Co; J. W. Mashek, William A. Furst, 
Empire Milling Co; J. Lee Krumm, E. 
M. Kelly, Imperial Flour Mills Co; 
George Boyle, Willis Norton & Co; A. 
H. Recksteiner, Montana Flour Mills 
Co; H. W. Welton, William Kelly Mill- 
ing Co; Allan Baehr, MacBayer Co; C. 
E. Price, King Midas Mill Co; W. F. 
Steele, Minneapolis Milling Co. and 
Buhler Mill & Elevator Co; O. B. Gros- 
vener, Bernhard Stern & Sons, Inc; 
Franklin Edwards, David Stott Flour 
Mills; W. K. Algire, Commander Mill 
Co; C, de Winter, J. McCarthy, National 
Milling Co; H. W. Tibbals, Maney Mill- 
ing Co; E. M. Stults, George B. Percy, 
Buckeye Cereal Co; W. C. Boecke, Cas- 
cade Milling & Elevator Co; C. B. 
Reeves, Ruehlmann Flour Co; John Web- 
er, Weber Flour Mill Co; E. W. Erick- 
son, Big Diamond Mills Co; F. P. Dun- 
ning, F. W. Stock & Sons; R. R. Mc- 
Clure, Wisconsin Milling Co; J. N. Lip- 
ford, J. T. Lipford, International Mill- 
ing Co; R. Jones, Larabee Flour Mills 
Corporation; W. H. Rowe, H. D. Lee 
Flour Mills Co; E. G. Kneer, E. N. Pow- 
ell, C. A. Welsheimer, Fairchild Milling 
Co; L. R. Geier, Jacob Geier, Lawrence- 
burg Roller Mills Co; W. A. Elwood, 
Atkinson Milling Co; R. L. Collins, 
Quaker Oats Co; R. D. Anderson, Kan- 
sas Flour Mills Co; J. E. Brock, Shella- 
barger Mill & Elevator Co; H. L. Sump- 
ter, Consolidated Flour Mills Co; J. M. 
Bour, broker; A. C. Smith, Smith-Pen- 
nick Co., broker; D. H. Owen, St. Paul 
Milling Co; W. J. McDonald, broker; H. 
L. Simmons, Midland Flour Milling Co; 
C. F. Evans, Acme-Evans Co; A. W. 
Fitch, Granville Milling Co; E. Theo- 


bold, Bay State Milling Co; W. H. Right- 
er, Kehlor Flour Mills Co; I. Gates, J. I. 
Gates Milling Co; O. A. Havenberg, H. 
D. Lee Flour Mills Co; L. J. Oliver, 
Southwestern Milling Co., Inc; H. C. 
Bryant, Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co; 
J. H. Scull, Red Star Milling Co; J. B. 
Rosenbaum, New Richmond Roller Mills 
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SCOTCH CAKES ARE GOOD 


Nebraska Baker Terms British Cake a Su- 
perior Product, but Bread Far Below 
American Standard 


Robert Teviotdale, president Mono- 
gram Bakery, Grand Island, Neb., re- 
cently returned from a trip to his old 
home in Scotland, and writes interest- 
ingly of his observations of baking con- 
ditions in Great Britain. Mr. Teviot- 
dale worked in the Stevenson Bakery, 
Battersea, London, 30 years ago, and 
also in the Golden Grain Bakeries at 
Westminster Bridge. He says that even 
in those days the bakeshops had wonder- 
ful displays of cakes during the holi- 











Robert Teviotdale 


days, but they were nothing compared 
to what they were this last year. 

Mr. Teviotdale writes: “I spent one 
whole week just looking in bakery win- 
dows and marveling at the wonderful 
displays of fancy cakes. There is no 


mistake that our brother bakers across _ 


the sea can teach us a great many things 
about cakes and their ornamentation. 
The difference between us and them, in 
general is, I think, that we try to put 
too much on cake. I noticed very little 
ornamenting, but what there was, was 
very neat,—a heavy bottom border to 
correspond with the size of the cake, and 
a border around the top, leaving the 
sides of the cake free. In this country I 
have often seen cakes smeared all over 
with the designs which took away the 
effect of real work. Of course we are 
young at the game yet, but we are learn- 
ing rapidly, and before many years will 
undoubtedly take the lead, the same as 
we have done in other lines. 

“I was rather amused at the publicity 
that was given the bakers on street cars, 
billboards, etc. The fronts of the street 
cars were plastered over with the follow- 
ing: ‘Read about the great bread fraud.’ 
Then it went on to say something like 
this: ‘Our bread is being doctored and 
our health undermined because so many 
rich bakers and millers control these in- 
dustries.’ The author was Ellis Barker, 
who wrote a book on cancer, how it is 
caused and how it can be cured. If he 
can devote the rest of his life to curing 
cancer the baking industry will forgive 
him for what he does not know about 
baking, but I doubt if he knows any 
more about cancer than he does about 
baking or milling. He is wasting his 
time in England. He ought to be in 
Russia editing the Volvad, the newspa- 
per that the Bolsheviks love so well. 
They don’t need him in England, because 
he is engaged in destroying what others 
are trying to build. 

“While in London I read an article by 
Mr. Barker, entitled ‘Blowing up Bread.’ 
In this he accused the millers of using 
dead wheat. He said they bought cheap 
grain and bleached it with dangerous 
chemicals into startling whiteness; that 
bakers were urged to use improvers 
which would blow up their bread and 
thus enable them to sell water instead of 
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bread. The baker must be told, Mr.’ 
Barker said, how to make bread, and the 
addition of any unauthorized substitute 
should be punished severely. Rigorous 
legislation, he said, would give the public 
a pure loaf and would not injure the 
baker. 

“Mr. Barker then took a crack at wat- 
er and whisky. He said that the govern- 
ment severely punishes men who add 
water to the beer and whisky they sell, 
but the punishment was for defrauding 
the revenue, while on the other hand 
millers and bakers who defrauded the 
people and ruined their health got off 
scot-free. To my mind this man was con- 
demning the very thing that the bakers 
need over there; that is, up-to-date 
bakeshops, machinery and bread ‘im- 
provers.’ 

“I asked a baker over there why he 
didn’t use a malt extract such as we do 
in: this country, and his answer was “Too 
much moisture. I just went across the 
street and ordered a small Scotch for 
myself. Then when I went back I was 
able to talk to him. I asked him if he 
ever tried to use a malt extract, and he 
said he had, that it was a yeast saver; I 
told him no, it was a bread improver. 
‘Oh,’ he said, ‘I cut my yeast down when 
I use it.” I asked him how much yeast 
he used, and he replied, ‘Two and one 
half oz to every 140 lbs of flour.’ 

“This was not an uncommon instance. 
A 16-hour sponge in Scotland is still 
very common, even in shops of from five- 
to ten-oven capacity. They will never 
be able to use bread improvers and get 
the advantage our American bakers are 
getting until they improve their shop 
conditions. I visited a great many bak- 
eries, but failed to find in any one of 
them a good dough room, while tempera- 
ture control was unknown. - 

“They can bake fine cakes, though. 
There is just as much difference between 
their cakes and ours as there is between 
their bread and ours. 

“T have heard a good many bakers say 
that we are making our bread too good; 
that it is just like cake. Give us the 
old-fashioned bread with the old-fash- 
ioned taste. That saying is all right for 
old-fashioned bakers with old-fashioned 
ideas, but did you ever see one of these 
old-fashioned bakers grow up and own 
a modern shop? If you want to get 
some of this old-fashioned bread just 
take a trip across to England or Scot- 
land and compare their bakeshops with 
ours. I would not ask you to make a 
comparison. It would be an insult to 
our good American bread. 

“I cannot find words to express my 
appreciation to those who have worked 
and studied to help the American baker 
produce a better loaf with the aid of 
malt extracts or so-called improvers. It 
would pay Ellis Barker to come to the 
United States and see how we make 
bread here. He would change his opin- 
fon and return to England and be of 
assistance in building up the baking in- 
dustry, instead of trying to kill it, as 
he is doing at present. 

“I visited over 100 bakeries of from 
six- to ten-oven capacities, and in not 
one of them did I find a high-speed mix- 
er, The mixers used were all of the 
crudest type,-with absolutely no chance 
to develop the dough. The dividers were 
poor and inaccurate. Not one baker I 
visited was able to tell me what absorp- 
tion he was getting. In the northern 
part of England they use a straight 
dough for panned bread, but I never saw 
a set of pans strapped. 

“I asked one shopowner, who employs 
15 bakers, why he did not have his pans 
strapped, and he said he never thought 
about it. Also I asked why he didn’t 
make a better loaf of bread, and he said 
the people did not know the difference 
between good and bad bread. At the 
same time he made a big line of fancy 
cakes, all filled with pure whipped cream. 
I asked him why he didn’t use marsh- 
mallow instead of pure cream, and he 
replied that he tried it once and almost 
lost his cake business; that you couldn’t 
fool the ple with marshmallow. Evi- 
dently the people know the difference 
between good and bad cake, but not be- 
tween good and bad bread.” 





There is no law in Great Britain which 
requires that bread shall be a day old 
before being placed on sale. Often it is 
sold as soon as it is taken from the oven. 
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AND IRELAND 


HE price of bread remains officially 

at 10d per 4 Ibs—5c per lb—but it 
is safe to say that, except for the bread 
retailed by dairies and small grocers for 
the large wholesale bakeries, the prevail- 
ing price is 19c, tailing off to 17c. The 
co-operative societies are keeping to 
those prices, and as long as that is the 
case there is small hope of the little bak- 
ers—who still constitute the great ma- 
jority of the trade—getting more. On 
all hands there is complaint about slack 
trade. Whenever that condition obtains, 
cutting of prices becomes very rife. 

Although London is ostensibly divided 
into districts, each with its own traders, 
who think as exclusively as if they lived 
in some village or town far removed from 
others, yet there are no real divisions. 
The bakers in a district settle the price 
of bread in their own localities, with ap- 
parently little concern as to what the 
traders in neighboring districts are do- 
ing, but in slack times keen people, who 
want to increase their trade, have -no 
respect for parish boundaries. 

The complaint is always that vans ap- 
pear from outside, trading under the dis- 
trict price. So within any square mile 
of London there may be a range of bread 
prices of 2@3c, while the quality may 
show little difference. It is notorious 
now that the highest priced bread from 
some of the large bakeries is not so good 
as, or made with better flour than, cheap- 
er bread sold by small bakers. 


SHOP SALES 


One of the effects of the regulation 
now in force, which makes it illegal to 
sell loaves at anything but fixed pound 
weights, and which denies the baker lib- 
erty to make up short weight loaves, is 
that shop sales, as distinguished from 
van sales, have fallen off very much. Un- 
der former conditions, it appears that 
children were anxious to carry home the 
loaves from the baker’s shop, because, as 
their fee for services rendered, they were 
allowed to eat the “makeweight” which 
went with practically every loaf. 

It was quite a common practice, on 
any day when there was an excess of 
bread left, to weigh all the loaves short 
on the following day, so that as much as 
possible of the stale bread could be 
worked off as “makeweights.” It also 
was not uncommon for some_ bakers, 
anxious to encourage shop customers, to 
give small cakes as “makeweight,” rather 
than pieces of stale bread. To the juve- 
nile population such a “draw” was irre- 
sistible. So very large shop trades were 
worked up. From these, on account of 
the relatively small overhead charges, 
high profits and very stable trades could 
be obtained. Not only was the ordinary 
trading profit of such business high, but 
its capital value was also high, increas- 
ing, in fact, at a quicker rate than the 
actual volume of business done. 

On this account it was at one time a 
regular business venture, in which a 
good many were engaged, to buy con- 
cerns that had somewhat “decayed,” then 
to work them up, by all or any means, as 
good shop trades, and sell them at a large 
profit. This sort of speculation is not 
now flourishing, because shop trades are 
really declining. Even the very poor will 
not carry bread from the shops, if there 
is no advantage in price or in any other 
way. They prefer to have it delivered. 
In such circumstances the cost of deliv- 
ery does not nearly end the baker’s trou- 
ble. He finds it much more difficult to 
get cash for his goods at the customers’ 
houses than at the counter in his own 
shop. 


SUGAR SUPPLIES 


Next to flour, nothing so much interests 
the baker and confectioner here as the 
sugar market. The late Labor govern- 
ment undertook to provide a considerable 
subsidy for the production of sugar 
beets in this country. The new Conserv- 
ative government continues the offer. It 
is the agricultural interest in the matter 
that is ostensibly to be encouraged, but, 
as usual in such cases, it is quite another 
interest that directly secures the benefit. 

The scheme that finds favor is to set 


up sugar refineries in the center of each 
district where the beets are grown, not 
only for the extraction of the raw sugar 
from the roots, but to complete the re- 
fining, ready for the consumer. The con- 
tention is that the process of extraction 
and refining is continuous, and that to 
revert to the old practice of producing 
raw beet sugar in one factory, and re- 
fining this product in another, is an out- 
of-date and uneconomical procedure. 

There are already three beet sugar 
factories in England. A new and highly 
financed company, in which there is a 
considerable Austrian element, is being 
established in Suffolk. Probably this is 
the resuscitation of an Austrian company 
that had begun operations before the war 
in the eastern counties. This former 
company proposed not only to produce 
sugar from beets, but also to make yeast 
from the residual molasses. One of its 
products was a dried yeast, to which the 
name “Floraline” was given. It stopped 
operations at the outbreak of war, and 
the dried yeast had hardly got beyond 
the experimental stage. 

Inquiries show that bakers are able to 
buy British made beet sugar at consid- 
erably less than imported, and below the 
price at which the port refineries, which 
used imported raw sugar, can compete. 
Sugar refiners are objecting very strong- 
ly to the high subsidy of 21s 5d per £100 
which the government purposes to give 
their new rivals, the British beet sugar 
manufacturers, for three years. The 
baker is an interested spectator of the 
struggle, and lives in hope of getting 
cheap sugar as a result. 


DAMAGES 


Damages to the extent of £130 have 
been given to a customer of a large 
catering firm here, who claimed compen- 
sation on account of internal injury, 
supposed to have been produced by small 
pieces of glass in a mince pie supplied 
by the catering firm. The fact that por- 
tions of glass were actually found in the 
pie was not disputed, but the defendant 
contended that none had actually been 
swallowed by the complaining lady cus- 
tomer. 

The firm produced no witnesses to sup- 
port its defense. The customer, how- 
ever, submitted medical evidence to prove 
an inflammatory condition of the stom- 
ach consistent with the presence of par- 
ticles of glass. The jury found for the 
customer and awarded damages as noted 
above. A case of this sort is considered 
of much importance to bakers and con- 
fectioners, as it is on decisions in this 
court that the law in future cases is 
based. 

GLASGOW PROBLEMS 


The practice of wrapping bread in 
Glasgow has, after experimental trials, 
been deliberately adopted by all leading 
bakers, except the United Co-operative 
Bakeries, the largest individual business 
in Great Britain. The small bakers are 
selling loaves unwrapped as_ before. 
Bakers who are wrapping their products 
are making no extra charge, but those 
who sell unwrapped have had to reduce 
the price. The wrapped bread is near- 
ly a day old before it can be handled in 
the machine, but the Glasgow public 
likes new bread, and on receiving what it 
considers a stale loaf, it repeats the 
adage about “buying a pig in a poke.” 

Those who have adopted wrapping 
consider that the value of the advertise- 
ment on the paper will compensate for 
the cost. But this is not an advantage 
to all bakers alike, for it seems that the 
people have ideas of their own as to 
which firm’s bread they will have, and 
the printed covering is likely to make 
plain loaves take the status of what we 
call “proprietory bread,” so that wrap- 
ping, among its other effects, will much 
intensify competition. 

The experiment has been in operation 
about three weeks, and the large firms 
have been forced to revert to the plan 
of wrapping only a portion of their 
bread, and supplying also new bread 
unwrapped as before. Although Glas- 
gow bread has only top and bottom 


crusts, with four whole sides of crumb 
exposed, it is not really so much liable 
to contamination by handling as some 
more crusty forms, because the bread 
must be handled by placing the hands 
under the soles of the loaves, thus not 
touching the crumb in any way. 

A smaller matter, but a very signifi- 
cant one, is a recent effort made in Glas- 
gow to increase the price of the breakfast 
roll from le to 1%c. As far back as 
the memory of the oldest inhabitant goes, 
the Scottish breakfast roll, a soft and 
very delicious bread, has always cost 4d 
(1c). It has on occasions been reduced, 
and on other occasions increased in 
weight, but no baker has hitherto dared 
to change the price. 

Glasgow bakers, or some of them, de- 
termined to raise the selling price to 
%d (1%c). The struggle lasted only a 
few days. The public ignored the dear 
rolls, and could either get plenty at the 
old price, or were prepared to go with- 
out. Bakers had to revert to old condi- 
tions. 

BIG PROFITS 


All the large catering concerns here— 
and they are also makers of bread and 
other things—did very well on their last 
year’s trading. The oldest of these, the 
Aérated Bread Co., has increased its 
profits on the year to £155,000, compared 
with £131,000 in the previous year. Very 
little of this, however, is due to its bread 
trade, which is comparatively small, but 
to the catering side for outdoor work. 
This branch of business it took over 
when it absorbed a company a few years 
ago which specialized in that line. 

The Aérated Bread Co. is practically 
the only one that competes, on anything 
like equal terms, with Lyons & Co., but 
it does not, like the latter concern, run 
any hotels or restaurants. The Aérated 
company has developed at a great rate 
within the past five or six years, since, in 
fact, a famous financier acquired a large 
interest in it. It has grown principally 
by absorbing smaller companies. Its lat- 
est absorption is that of Cabins, Ltd., 
which had a business of somewhat the 
same nature, but ostensibly on a higher 
plane. 

Cabins, Ltd., was originally a Scottish 
venture. A well-known Glasgow baker, 
who had established a reputation and a 
good business in his native city, had ideas 
of what could be done in London. Like 
many other concerns founded on Scottish 
ideals, the business did very well, but 
created no commotion in London. Now 
it has been absorbed, and has left really 
no appreciable mark on the catering 
trade history of London. 


TWO PRICES 


There is an effort being made to in- 
troduce two qualities of bread, of course 
at different prices. A few bakers do 
this without sanction of their fellow- 
traders. They make no fuss, but are re- 
warded for their courage by very con- 
siderable increases of sales and of profit. 
There is sufficient difference at present 
between the prices of top grade and 
straight run flours to warrant a differ- 
ence of Ic in the price of the 2-lb loaf, 
which is the sale unit here. But so obvi- 
ous and so honest an expedient for meet- 
ing the competition of neighbors who cut 
prices is looked upon with much disfavor 
by local associations of bakers. Under 
all circumstances, and whatever the kind 
of flour used, the stipulation of\such so- 
cieties is that all bread must have a 
common price. 

However, a desire for a two price 
standard is finding favor among certain 
small bakers. Those with shop trades 
contend that, as it costs about 1%c to 
deliver and collect the cash for every 
2-lb loaf sold from a van, the shop price 
should be Ic less than the delivered price. 

This is a very old controversy in the 
trade here. It is complicated by the fact 
that most small traders have both shop 
and van trades, and the shop price tends 
to become the delivered price. Those 
who have no delivery trade feel it-a 
grievance that competitors come with 
their vans and deliver bread at the price 
they sell it in the shop. The shop trade 
people are becoming very restless, and 
as a common practice are likely soon to 
keep their prices regularly below those 
fixed by bakers who deliver to customers. 
The plan is in fact much followed now, 
but is not systematically adopted or yet 
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recognized by the public. That recogni- 


tion seems to be coming. 
PRICE INQUIRY 


A royal commission has started a pub- 
lic inquiry into the present prices of 
food, with a view to discover, if possible, 
why they are so high. Wheat, flour and 
bread have come in for first considera- 
tion. It should be mentioned that a royal 
commission is assumed to be our most 
imposing form of inquiry. The mem- 
bers of the commission are not govern- 
ment officials, not necessarily members of 
Parliament, but are selected from all 
sources in which special knowledge or 
special quality of judgment is supposed 
to exist. 

That at least is the theory of selec- 
tion, but it frequently happens that the 
commission is not very well informed, 
not collectively sharp at finding out the 
truth, but consists of amiable and well- 
meaning people, each with small preju- 
dices, but little special knowledge. The 
report of such a body is sometimes quite 
soothing to the nervous and suspicious, 
but not helpful in getting out the truth, 
or in mending abuses. 

This royal commission has had evi- 
dence submitted by merchants and mill- 
ers, by wholesale London bakers, by rep- 
resentatives of the National Association 
of Bakers, and of several of the larger 
local societies, including the London 
Master Bakers’ Protection Society. Ac- 
—t to the evidence it appears that 
wheat brokers, flour merchants, and mill- 
ers are all just making a little profit— 
sometimes, but most of the time are sell- 
ing their goods at a loss. Bakers, on the 
same showing, are just managing to keep 
going. Quite palpably some of the state- 
ments made could not stand for a mo- 
ment under crossexamination, but no one, 
not even the members of the commission, 

/seems to be in the least disturbed. 

How the members of the commission 
will digest the evidence, and what will 
be the nature of the report they submit, 
is something to be anticipated with in- 
terest. So far, it seems, every one con- 
cerned in trade is very near the losing 
line; there are no rings, not even in 
America, and prices of food, if they are 
high, are only as high as they ought to 
be, and cannot without bankruptcy be 
made any lower. 


TREATING FLOUR 


In my last notes, reference was made 
to a report, issued by a departmental 
committee of officials which was inquir- 
ing into the use of preservatives and col- 
oring matter in food. The same com- 
mittee has now started on a new line of 
inquiry regarding bleaching of flour and 
the additions to it of chemical improvers. 
The members of this committee number 
eight, including chairman and secretary. 
These gentlemen are chemists and ex- 
perts, being familiar with all the various 
substances that have been added to flour 
or bread, ostensibly to improve it in one 
particular or another. 

On behalf of the miller it has been con- 
tended that the effects of bleaching on 
flour are identical with the effects of 
“ageing”; that the use of “improvers” 
enables him to increase the market areas 
from which wheat supplies may be ob- 
tained, and assists him in the use of cer- 
tain wheats which otherwise he could not 
use; the inference to be drawn being that 
he is thus able to sell flour cheaper. 

On behalf of the baker the points sub- 
mitted to the committee were that the 
practice of treating flour by both millers 
and bakers is frequently done without 
precise knowledge of the effects; that 
often the persuasiveness of those who 
have improvers to sell, and the citation 
of “others” using them, are the induce- 
ments which determine some millers and 
bakers to mix them in the goods they 
manufacture. 

The baker also contends that if flour, 
which is his raw material, is bleached or 
treated with chemicals, the fact should 
be declared on the packages. Otherwise, 
as some of those added substances affect 
the action of his yeast, he may have the 
quality or appearance of his bread im- 
paired, and be unable to prevent such 
damage, or even to know the cause. The 
committee was informed that, since 
“treating” of flour has become a mill 
a cose ——— have, on occasions, 

uced poor bread, the cause of which 
the Salber has been unable to discover. 
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These defects have been quite naturally 
set down to additions to the flour made 
at the mill. 

Bakers contend that, if the use of 
chemicals is not actually prohibited, the 
kind should be prescribed, and their pres- 
ence declared by the miller or by the im- 
porter of flour, and that bakers should 
not be prevented from using ingredients 
in bread that have an enriching effect, 
like fat, sugar, milk, or malt. Further, 
they do not object to a list of allowable 
substances of this sort being prepared 
by the government, the list to be subject 
to revision from time to time, the baker 
adding no substance not so listed. 

JoHN KirKLanp. 


A BIRMINGHAM BAKERY 


Splendid Business Developed by Two Enter- 
prising Men in a Little Over 
Four Years’ Time 


I want to tell you about McCulla & 
Tyler’s Bakery, one of the newest large 
baking concerns in Birmingham, Ala. 
Let’s take James Henry McCulla, the 
senior partner. Jimmie began as a mes- 
senger boy with the Postal Telegraph 
Co., 30 years ago. He climbed to an 











Alexander Tyler 


operator’s chair; went right along with . 


that same company until he was manager 
of the office. He had no other business 
connection for 26 years. In the twenty- 
seventh year he went with a hardware 
company, Then, one morning, his brother- 
in-law, Alexander Tyler, dropped in and 
said, “Jimmie, let’s start a bakery of 
our own.” ‘Tyler ‘was a practical baker, 
you see. “O K,” said Jimmie. So, in 
1920, McCulla & Tyler opened a small 
plant on Fifteenth Street. They spent 
two years there, and moved over to 
Eighteenth into larger quarters. Bobbie 
Garrison came down and built them a 
brick oven. He said to the boys, “You 
will soon’ need another oven.” They 
smiled indulgently and told him that 
they’d drop him a card when they want- 
ed one, but that he need not bother for 
the next 10 years. 

Mr. McCulla devoted all his time and 
experience to pushing the business. Mr. 
Tyler devoted himself to making a loaf 
of bread that would be an invitation to 
a second loaf. They soon found the shop 
too small. There was a two-story brick 
building on the next corner. One day 
a real estate man told them if they had 
a little money they could buy the build- 
ing and the ground from the corner to 
the alley both ways for about $40,000. 
The boys had a little money and a lot 
of nerve, and bought the fourth of a 
block with the building. Then they 
dropped Bobbie a card and he came back 
and built them two large brick ovens. 
Now they are about to wire the oven 
man to come back again. 

I asked McCulla how they did it in 
such a short time. He looked thoughtful 
for some minutes, then said, “Hard work, 
fair dealing, and our friends are build- 
ing the business.” 

he Golden Rule is not framed in gold 
letters over the door, but Jimmie says it’s 
the best foundation on which to build 
business. Mr. McCulla had been build- 
ing on that foundation for all the- pre- 
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ceding years. No, no, he is not an old 
man—not 50 yet. He has a couple of 
boys; one of them is married and in the 
business, the other is in school yet. So 
you see he has the boys to take up the 
business if he should ever get old. 

Alexander Tyler, junior partner, is a 
baker by choice of profession. At 13, 
he drove a wagon for $4.50 a week. He 
rapidly rose, as the biographers say, to 
a position as store manager at $5 a week. 
But he had a longing for the dough 
trough, so he went to the back and 
learned the business. He was a foreman 
at 16. A little later he went with the 
Highland Bakery, and there he stayed in 
company ‘with such men as William Fisch 
and R. V. Thompson until he had that 
inspiration in 1920 to have a shop of his 
own. 

The first dough contained 35 lbs of 
flour. Tyler told me, yesterday, that for 
the day’s run they used 35 bbls of flour— 
after just four years and five months in 
the business! “How did you do it?” I 
asked him. “The people of Birmingham 
did it,” he said. “All we did was to make 
the bread.” 

Tyler won’t talk about himself, so I 
can’t tell you much about him, but all 
the boys on the road can tell you that 
it’s a pleasure to call on Alex. 

Moral—Do your stuff, and. the public 
will pay. Ouiver L. Sreete. 





ILLINOIS BAKING NOTES 

J. W. Hines, vice president and west- 
ern supervising manager Ward Baking 
Corporation, has resigned from that 
company. His plans for the future are 
still a little uncertain, but with his stand- 
ing and reputation it is felt that it will 
not be long before an announcement will 
be made of a new connection for him. 
He started his career as a driver of a 
delivery wagon, and by his skill, ambi- 
tion and integrity he worked his way to 
the top. Mr. Hines had been with the 
Ward Baking Corporation a little over 
20 years. He was tendered a dinner, 
Jan. 9, at the Sherman Hotel, by local 
employees of the Ward Baking Co., who 
presented him with a diamond ring. 

The Innovation Daytime Bakeries, 
Chicago, believe in keeping their cus- 
tomers posted if any price changes are 
deemed necessary. Recently when this 
concern felt it necessary to advance 
prices on bread, it inserted with each 
loaf an announcement giving in detail 
the reasons for the advance. Compara- 
tive prices of several of the more im- 
portant ingredients on July 1, 1924, and 
Dec. 31, 1924, were given. This company 
is now selling the 144-lb loaf at lic, 
1-lb loaf at 1lc, and raisin loaf at 17c. 

The Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co., in full- 
page advertisements in Chicago news- 
papers, is featuring a new cracker, 
which it terms an advance in the art 
of baking. It mentions that, in order to 
secure better flavor, lightness, etc., sev- 
eral new methods have been tried, and 
it has even made a specially shaped 
cracker. It advertises also that, aside 
from the taste, the new cracker is high 
in calories. 

O. C. Miessler, formerly with the 
Schulze Baking Co., Chicago, is now 
manager of the Hirth Baking Co., 
Peoria, I[il. 

The Livingston Baking Co.’s plant at 
1301 Diversey Parkway, Chicago, was 


robbed Jan. 17, but a good share of the 
loot was lost in the bandits’ anxiety to 
get away. 

David Chindblom, until recently with 
the Standard Bakeries Corporation, but 
once again associated with the W. E. 
Long Co., Chicago, is the proud father 
of twins. On Jan. 8 two baby girls ar- 
rived at the Chindblom home, and the 
father is receiving the congratulations of 
his many friends in the trade. Mr. 
Chindblom was at one time secretary 
of the American Bakers’ Association. 

The Hirsch & Brown Co., 6300 Ridge 
Avenue, Chicago, has been incorporated, 
with $10,000 capital stock, to engage in 
the baking business, and has taken over 
the bakery of D. M. Hirsch and F. A. 
Brown. 

J. Allenfort has opened a bakery at 
848 Madison Street, Oak Park, III. 

W. H. Wetzel is installing new equip- 
ment in his Yankee bakery, Mount Car- 
mel, Ill. 

S. O. Werner. 





PENNSYLVANIA BAKERY NOTES 

The New Alpine Bakery plant, Wil- 
liamsport, was burned; estimated loss, 
$100,000. 

The Tyrone (Pa.) Baking Co., Inc., 
was damaged $1,000 by fire. 

J. Cardamone’s Sons are building a 
bakery at Conshohocken. 

Schofer’s Quality Bakery, Inc., Read- 
ing, has opened its ninth store. 

The Gelbach-Fisher-Daley, Inc., has 
succeeded the Federal System of Bak- 
eries of Western Pennsylvania. The new 
corporation maintains offices at Ellwood 
City, and T. A. Daley is general manager. 

The Duquesne Baking Co., Pittsburgh, 
has declared its regular quarterly divi- 
dend of 1% per cent on preferred capi- 
tal stock. James D. Williamson is presi- 
dent of the company, and R. Foster 
treasurer. 

James Stevenson has discontinued his 
retail bakery at Charleroi, Pa., and will 
devote his entire time to the wholesale 
baking trade. 

H. W. Hoke, proprietor Hoke’s Bak- 
ery, Five Points, Pa., is erecting a one- 
story brick addition. 

H. C. Fink, Myerstown, is erecting a 
modern bakery. 

The monthly meeting of the North- 
eastern Ohio Bakers’ Association was 
held in the Hotel Portage, Akron, Ohio, 
with about 80 bakers and allied trades- 
men present. Ernest F. Weber, presi- 
dent Buckeye Baking Co., Canton, pre- 
sided. The speaker of the evening, E. A. 
Damon, sales manager Quaker Oats Co., 
gave an interesting talk on the wheat 
market. J. E. Fritch, of the Fleischmann 
Co., conducted an open forum. 

The bakers of Youngstown, Ohio, have 
decided to discontinue the return of stale 
bread. 

At the Lehigh Valley Bakers’ Associa- 
tion midwinter ladies’ night at the Hotel 
Allen, Allentown, Pa., John E. Schaible 
acted as toastmaster. Following a fine 
turkey dinner, he introduced Professor 
Robert R. Fritch, of Muhlenburg Col- 
lege. Following his address, dancing and 
cards under the direction of H. H. Mill- 
er, of the Hubbard Milling Co., were 
participated in. 

S. S. Watters, of the board of gov- 
ernors of the American Bakers’ Associa- 
tion, was the principal speaker at the 
monthly meeting of the Retail Bakers’ 
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Association of Pittsburgh. He cited 
many instances of effective co-operation 
between the association and the bakers, 
and told how it resulted in promoting 
the general welfare of the industry. The 
layer cake first prize ‘was awarded to 
Albert Wells, of the Wells Home Bak- 
ery, and honorable mention to Nicholas 
Maurer. A fine exhibition of baked 
sweet goods was shown through the cour- 
tesy of the Fleischmann Co., made by 
Adam Ziegler, assisted by Charles Sem- 
bach. 

At the monthly meeting of the Western 
Pennsylvania Bakers’ Association, Pitts- 





James H. McCulla 


burgh, the speaker was V. E. Ketcham, 
of Columbus, Ohio, who gave a very in- 
teresting talk on “Effectiveness in 
Speaking.” Horace W. Crider, as a 
member of the legislative committee of 
the Pennsylvania Bakers’ Association, 
made a report of the meeting held in 
Philadelphia and plans formulated rela- 
tive to bread law legislation. Robert W. 
Briggs, general manager Keystone Bak- 
ery, West Bridgewater, Pa., and Thad 
L. Hoffman and Harvey J. Owens, of the 
Kansas Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, 
were introduced. Officers will be elected 
Saturday evening, Feb. 14. 
C. C, Larus. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Representatives of concerns in the 
Potomac States the activities of which 
center around the District of Columbia, 
Maryland and Virginia, concluded 1924 
with business totals exceeding the pre- 
ceding year, while there were fewer fail- 
ures among bakers than ever before. 

Neither wholesale nor retail bakers are 
purchasing beyond their needs, but as- 
suring themselves sizable stocks to meet 
immediate turnovers. 

Modern mechanical equipment, which 
bakers of the country districts have been 
doing without during periods of financial 
stress, will be in greater use during 1925 
than ever before. Bakers who bought 
supplies early are already reordering, 
and complaining if they are not given 
speedy delivery. J. H. Wootrripce. 





Bakery and Delivery Fleet of McCulla & Tyler at Birmingham, Ala. 
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‘Ohe Six Gardinal GPoints 


(Continued from page 326.) 


employ in reference to his bread, and 
color would be the term employed by the 
miller in relation to his flour. 

Bloom is coveted by every baker who 
is out to make attractive bread, but be- 
fore he can gain this the miller will need 
to supply him with flour of rich color. 
There is a diversity of opinion among 
bakers as to what constitutes color. Some 
would say flour of whiteness and bright- 
ness was of good color; others would as- 
sert that if flour is to be of excellent 
color it must carry a rich, creamy tint; 
another group would declare a_ light 
golden tone signified correct color, while 
others would maintain that the tint of the 
gold would have to be more deep, and I 
include myself in this latter company. 
If a baker has flour of a fairly deep 
golden tinge (not too deep) he can get 
a better bloom on his crust than he can 
with the’ lighter shades, and his crumb 
also will be more goodly to look upon 
than will that made from the whiter 
varieties, 

We are told the public demands white 
bread, that is, bread with a strictly white 
crumb, I have put in a number of years 
delivering bread to customers, but not 
once have I heard a request for white 
crumbed bread, neither have I ever heard 
any of my baker acquaintances say they 
have. If I know anything about the re- 
quirements of the public, it is that it 
likes bread bearing a rich golden outside 
and inside appearance, and that can only 
be produced from flour which is richly 
golden. 

Try how any baker will, he cannot gain 
perfect bloom from dead white flour, no 
matter how high the grade; true, the 
crumb will be brighter and possess more 
sheen if a high grade flour is employed 
than could be got from a low quality 
brand, but the bread from either grade 
will not possess bloom in its best form in 
the crumb or on the crust. Flour white 
to the furthest extreme will not bloom 
nicely while baking, and the crust after 
baking, instead of ot a rich golden— 
as it should be—will be of a reddish 
tinge, and the lower the grade of flour 
the redder and more dull will the crust 
be. 

For the baker to be able to make bread 
of exquisite bloom, as said, the requisite 
color must be in the flour, therefore this 
essential must be produced from wheats 
bearing it at the start, and that is where 
the miller is wise in choosing those of 
good color, for by so doing he benefits 
himself, his customers, and pleases the 
public. ‘ 

But the miller has not got the last 
word, for he has to deal with Nature, 
and she sometimes carries on such pranks 
as render wheats of bad color. But, 
speaking broadly, Nature does the miller 
handsomely, and it is up to him to so 
blend, clean, wash, scour, condition and 
mill his berries that the most perfect 
color is run into the flour sack. 

Oftentimes, I fear, splendidly colored 
flour is spoiled by certain mill operations, 
these being too well known to require 
recording here. It is claimed that flour 
is improved in color by these operations, 
but I think more often it is the other way 
about. I am not writing from a narrow- 
minded or prejudiced view, but am bas- 
ing my remarks on what I have found 
in making up bread from flour of all 
types and colors. I admit I am but one, 
but my views and findings are at par 
with thousands of other bakers, 

I think American and Canadian mill- 
ers should be able to turn out flour of 
good color as well as any and better than 
most, for some of the best wheats 
capable of making grand colored flour 
are grown on American and Canadian 
soil, and no doubt that accounts for the 
fact that much of the flour from those 
countries is.everything the baker could 
wish for in color. sually, our home 
grown wheats are of passable color, but 
where we lose points is that they contain 
eae moisture and generally are 
soft. 

In my advocacy for nicely golden tint- 


ed flour I am not inferring this flour . 


will be strong; it might be, but it also 
might not. 


know it is a practice of 


some to judge a flour’s strength and 
quality by its color. That is all right 
up to a certain point, but it does not go 
far enough; other things, as ash, protein, 
and gluten, have to be considered, both 
as regards their quality and quantity. 

Coming to the baker’s part in getting 
bloom in and on his loaves, he will have 
to give acute heed to all details. Pro- 
vided the flour is of good color in the 
beginning, every item connected with 
dough making, fermentation, manipula- 
tion and baking will have to be carried 
out very strictly. If the baker makes, 
ferments, handles and bakes his dough 
rightly, he is assured of good color of 
crumb and bloom of crust. The higher 
the quality of the flour employed, the 
more excellent the results, for with the 
higher grades the sheen on the crumb 
would be more pronounced and the crust 
be richer in tone and finer in its com- 
position. 

Underfermented dough would produce 
bread with a crumb which would be dull 
and of a rough, reddish appearance, these 
failings being the most distinct when low 
grade flour was used. At the other ex- 
treme, overfermented dough would evolve 
bread dull of crumb and pale of crust. 

Sugar has something to do with bloom, 
and in really good flour there is more 
sugar than is required to supply food 
for the yeast cells during fermentation 
time, and what sugar was left over would 
go to improve the bloom of crust and 
color of crumb. 

Then there is yeast. This will have to 
be of sound quality if fermentation is 
to be carried on thoroughly, for without 
this thoroughness the fine tones of color 
and bloom cannot be developed. 

Regarding the baking, the oven must 
be of sound and right heat, or color and 
bloom will not accrue. A cool oven will 
not bring out true and sufficient color or 
bloom, for both the crumb and crust will 
be dull and lifeless looking. An exces- 
sively hot oven will overdo the bloom, 
but the color of crumb will not suffer 
much until the bread is cut, then it will 
go off somewhat dull, because, owing to 
the surplus heat, more moisture will 
evaporate than should while the bread 
was baking. 

In the days of long ago when stone 
grinding was carried on universally, the 
baker often did not get flour of 
color. This was because particles of bran 
found their way into the flour, as also did 
a quantity of dark foreign matter, for 
in those times wheat cleaning and wash- 
ing were seldom, if ever, resorted to. But 
in those days the public was not so par- 
ticular as it is today, and as long as its 
daily bread possessed flavor and was oth- 
erwise passably eatable, it was satisfied. 

Today people have a cultivated taste, 
not only as regards the palate but as 
to the eye. Anything which is attrac- 
tive to the eye, whether it be in food 
or elsewhere, gains favor with the peo- 

le of every class, and it will be a sound 
business proposition for the miller and 
baker to work in co-operation so that 
their products will be of such bewitching 
appearance as will capture the admira- 
tion of the populace. Color and bloom 
are points which must be developed to 
perfection, and I maintain that these 
will be at that goal when bread carries,a 
richly golden crumb and crust. 

To prove my claim that such bread is 
the most attractive, I invite the miller 
to cut a slice about a quarter of an inch 
thick of bread which I favor, also a 
slice the same thickness from a loaf 
made from dead white flour, and I ask 
him to hold both slices up to the light, 
either daylight or artificial. I believe 
he will have to admit, after he has done 
so, that the golden tinted slice beat the 
white slice hollow in attractiveness. This 
same attractiveness stands out when 
the cut loaf stands on the table, or when 
slices from it are laid on a plate in the 
form, say, of bread and butter. This is 
the point about the matter to be ob- 
served and borne in mind: a person will 
eat more of bread which is attractive 
than of that which has nothing to recom- 
mend it to the vision; that is, providing 
both types are otherwise equal in quality. 


fastidiousness is rampant; 
even navvies and scavengers have caught 
it. It is the concern of the miller and 
baker to satisfy this demand, and the 
more appealing bread is, both to the ob- 
servation and taste, the more of it will 
be eaten. 

Bread today having many doughty 
rivals, its standard must be elevated to 
as high a peak as is possible. If this be 
not done, if the miller and baker feel 
content to go along in a dingdong, don’t 
care stride, then they can have no one 
to blame but themselves if trade gradu- 
ally dwindles and eventually peters out. 

If the flour mill is to be kept going 
constantly, and if the bakery machinery 
is to put in full time, then the products 
of the mill and bakery must be such as 
will be just that little bit better in qual- 
ity and attractiveness which is capable 
of capturing the trade from rival food 
suppliers. 


Today, 


VOLUME 


Passing on to our fifth point, we shall 
all understand what is meant by volume. 
If a singer possesses a strong, full voice, 
he or she is said to have volume. A lot 
of words collected and brought together 
in book form are called a volume be- 
cause of the bulk they make. A person 
with a girth more inches in circumfer- 
ence than those of a 40-bbl hogshead 
would be spoken of as having volume; 
in fact, the word volume has many 
shades of meaning, but all in their con- 
text amount to practically the same 
thing. 

In its relation to bread, volume would 
infer its: bulk, but it does not follow that 
the more volume bread has the better it 
is. In fact, bread with an excess of vol- 
ume is often devoid of flavor, fine tex- 
ture, moisture, color and bloom, althou 
these points will not be governed by the 
size of volume but by the general char- 
acter of the flour used. For example, 
bread may be very bulky and yet hold 
the qualities mentioned; bread may also 
be of less size, but be no better, as re- 
gards flavor, texture, moisture, color and 
bloom, if as good, as the bigger bread. 

Volume, in its true meaning, will be 
regulated principally by the character 
and qualities of the flour’s gluten and 
sugar. A flour holding gluten of high 
quality and sufficient quantity will give 
stability and elasticity to the dough 
made therefrom, stability and elasticity 
being two of the controllers of volume. 


Sugar is also a controller, for if flour | 


contains an adequate supply of this, that 
is, if the quality be also present, the in- 
terests of volume will be fully served, 
for the yeast cells at fermentation time 
will be able to feed at their hearts’ con- 
tent, as the saying goes, and thus provid- 
ed with an abundance of nourishment, 
they would be equipped to and would 
produce new cells so that plenty of gas 
would be created, this gas being an es- 
sential for the evolution of volume. 

In different districts, bakers have to 
make bread of various degrees of vol- 
ume. Customers in some localities like 
bread of medium volume, other districts 
prefer larger loaves, and in another part 
a bumper loaf is asked for. Let it be 
observed that the baker has not got ab- 
solute control over volume; he has some 
control in his fermentation and baking, 
but the miller has a hand in the affair, 
for by his choice of wheats, by his blend- 
ing and milling generally, he can make 
flour which will produce varying degrees 
of volume in bread. 

Here, again, the miller must work in 
conjunction with the baker so that the 
tastes of the public in this respect may 
be met. As to what these tastes are in 
the British Isles, I have been told by 
Scotch bakers that, broadly speaking, the 
Scotch prefer bread with an abundance 
of volume, and pretty much the same can 
be said of the likings of the Irish. My 
knowledge of Wales is that the people 
there like loaves of medium bulk, as site 
do the English, if one can base his opin- 
ion on experience and observations. 

Bread making in Scotland and Ireland 
is carried on to a large extent on the 
sponge and dough principle, and with 
such a system it is possible to evolve 
bread with what we in England would 
say was excessive volume. Very strong 
flour is required in the making of this 


- bread, as from start to finish the sponges 


stand for a considerable number of 
hours, so that the gluten must be of 
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requisite qual and quantity to hold 


out for the full period of fermentation. 


The reason our Scottish and Irish breth- 
ren use much flour from America and 
Canada is because they find they get 
from this the strength necessary for the 
carrying out of their lengthy fermenta- 
tions, for it is universally known that 
flour made from wheats grown in some 
parts of the countries named is of splen- 
did strength. 

It is an attribute of Nature in that she 
varies the strength of her wheats so that 
all purposes can be served. The miller 
can so blend and mill that he can supply 
flour to make bread of large, medium, or 
small volume, and so that the confection- 
er’s and pastry cook’s wants can be sat- 
isfied. He is puzzled at times, owing to 
Nature’s fickle fancies, but the modern 
miller has got to know of many of these 
whims and how to deal with them. As 
he dives further into research he will 
discover more. of Nature’s secrets, and 
in those discoveries will be able to 
straighten out what are now intricacies 
and mysteries. 

That research is going to play a not 


- insignificant part in the future of flour 


manufacture is certain, and when more 
of the content and ways of wheat are 
made known the miller will then be able 
better to gauge the strength of his prod- 
ucts so that the baker’s volume and all 
other requirements will be served, not 
only now and again, but for every time 
and all times. 

At present it is the custom of some 
bakers to do their own blending to meet 
their volume demands, That is all right 
when the baker is well up in the general 
knowledge of flour, for usually he can 
then obtain the volume he is after; but 
the baker who has small or no such per- 
ception of the character and properties 
of flour will, by mixing various sorts to- 
gether, be very likely to make a hash 
of the job rather than an improvement. 
It would pay him better to use one re- 
liable brand, for he would then get more 
satisfactory issues all round than he 
would with the other method, for in this 
case the miller would do the blending 
for him and quite likely he would get 
the volume he was searching for with 
this single brand, whereas in the other 
instance he might produce too much or 
not enough. 

I believe in giving the miller his due, 
and, like very many more in my trade, 
I deeply appreciate what has been done 
by him so that the baker may find it 
easier to make delicious bread. There 
are some practices, however, which we 
think are not for the welfare of 
bread manufacture, but we will not dwell 
on them. Apart from these we know 
the miller has made great headway with- 
in the last quarter of a century in his 
strivings for — flour and the per- 
fect loaf, and in his activities he has 
not overlooked the study of volume, so 
that the baker can evolve this just as he 
and his customers require it. 


GENERAL APPEARANCE 


Our indicator has now moved forward 
to General Appearance. - Everybody 
likes the general appedrance of anything, 
no matter what. An exquisite general 
appearance appeals to the eye, the mind, 
and sometimes the heart. If a young 
lady perfectly dressed, who has hair 
more golden than gold, eyes bluer than 
the azure of the skies, lips like rosebuds, 
complexion as fresh as the dawn, with 
features faultless, who walks gracefully, 
and who wears a fascinating simile, 
passes along the promenade, all eyes are 
fastened on her; not only those of the 
most giddy, but those of the most un- 
movable baker and staid old miller. 
These eyes beam ‘admiration for the 
young lady’s general appearance, and 
the lookers-on are charmed and capti- 
vated by the spectacle. 

The same sort of principle applies to 
bread. If its general appearance is as 
perfection, then consumers are attracted 
by it and will devour more of it than 
what they will if attractiveness be sore- 
ly lacking. When we speak of the gen- 
eral appearance of bread, we naturally 
have in mind its general outside appear- 
ance, but that is not sufficiently compre- 
hensive for eral appearance in its 
widest meaning will involve volume, 


’ color, texture, and sheen. 


As flour is the bulk material the baker 
employs in the construction of his loaves, 
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if he is to attain to completeness in gen- 
eral appearance this material must be 
supplied to him in appropriate form. 
The color must be right, so must the tex- 
ture; the structure must be there, as also 
the strength; in fact, the flour must pos- 
sess all those constituents which go to 
make bread of becoming appearance, 
and the miller will have to choose, blend, 
clean, condition and mill the grain ac- 
cordingly so that the qualities for the 
production of sound general appearance 
may be evolved. 

All things being at par, flour of good 
color will yield to bread that richness 
in the crumb so captivating to look up- 
on, Whereas dull and lifeless looking 
flour will bring about an opposing effect. 

Then there is the color of crust. Flour 
high in color will impart to crust a 
bloom on a parallel with that which a 
17-year-old English virgin possesses; 
that is to say, it will look fresh and 
healthy. Flour bearing a dull or dirty- 
gray tinge will not impart a golden 
bloom, but be sallow and sickly looking. 

To gain bread of exquisite general ap- 
pearance, the miller must remove every- 
thing which tends to discoloration, seeing 
that color is such an important factor. 
Fibrous matter is against color, so is 
crease dirt and the impurities which 
sometimes find their way into the flour 
from cockle, ete. ‘Bad grinding and 
poor dressing are not in the interests of 
color, for unevenness and specks arise 
from these operations. 

“Blue” flour goes against general ap- 
pearance, and I understand this is de- 
rived from many causes, through some 
of those I have mentioned, and others, 
such as bleaching. Flour wearing a 
bluish coat cannot be termed flour of 
splendid color, and no matter how the 
baker try, he will have this tint in bread 
made from such flour. 

What will produce correct color or 
otherwise millers will know better than 
the baker, but in its relation to bread 
and for the sake of complete general ap- 
pearance, I ask the miller to turn out 
flour of fineness, evenness, brightness and 
richness of color as far as is in his power 
so to do. 

Texture is what makes for or against 
sound general appearance. If sent flour 
of a texture of which no justifiable com- 
plaint can be made, and if otherwise 
satisfactory, the baker can, if he is well 
versed in his job, manufacture bread 
bearing. a fine and even texture. Not 
only will the crumb have these character- 
istics, but the crust will also be fine and 
even in its composition, these qualities 
being to the advancement of general ap- 
pearance. 

It.is easy to recognize that flour of a 
coarse and an uneven texture will be in 
exactly the same state as bread, for the 
baker has yet to be born who will be 
able to turn bad textured flour into good 
textured bread, so that here, again, the 
miller should strive for fineness and 
evenness of texture, so that the interests 
of general appearance shall be gratified. 

Sheen is what gives sparkling appear- 
ance to the interior of the loaf, that is, 
the crumb, and we must include this in 
general appearance. The baker can only 


obtain this by using good and the best. 


ualities in flour, for these, especially 
the latter, come from the richest parts 
of the endosperm. It is the miller’s 
duty, then, to run as much of this rich- 
ness as he can into his flour sack, so that 
the baker may have the highest percent- 
age of sheen on his crumb, and to 
achieve this the latter will have to give 
strict attention to fermentation and 
baking, for underripe, equally with over- 
fermented, dough, as well as bad bak- 
ing, will not create a proper sheen, no 
matter how high the quality of the flour 
empl , 
Pile is mistaken by many to mean 
bulk or volume, and if the milling mat- 
ter I have read is a guide to go by, 
many millers are under this misappre- 
hension, for they write of a well-piled 
loaf as being one having plenty of vol- 
ume, whereas the rightful meaning of a 
well-piled loaf is one which has a soft- 
ness and silkiness about its crumb. Per- 
fect pile can only be got from flour hav- 
ing the best of colors and which is of 
sound quality. Proper manipulation, 
fermentation and baking are also need- 
ed to produce pile worthy of the name. 
Volume, in its connection with gen- 
eral appearance, will be more in rela- 
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tion to its regularity than anything else. 
If a batch of bread be of uniform size 
and of adequate volume, then general 
appearance is satisfied on that count. 
A batch of bread varying much in size, 
some loaves large, others medium, and 
not a few stunted in size, cannot be said 
to carry a good general appearance, as 
far as volume is involved. 

In our survey of the six cardinal 
points we shall have revealed to us the 
fact they are all more or less dependent 
upon each other; that each derives some 
support from the whole number, and 
that the whole number must blend har- 
moniously for there to be anything like 
perfection in the finished loaves, 

Another revelation is that the miller 
and baker must be co-workers if this 
coveted and satisfactory goal is to be 
gained. Many trades are not interde- 
pendent, or only so in an indirect way; 
therefore, through their interests being 
so wide apart, there is no absolute need 
for close co-operation. With the milling 
and baking trades matters are different, 
for these are so nearly allied as regards 
manufacture and interests generally 
that the members therein will be dis- 
playing businesslike wisdom if they work 
and live together whole-heartedly and 
wo Moreover, it is a duty which 

evolves upon us to work in double har- 
ness and live amicably one with the oth- 
er, for it must be our concern to see that 
bread is brought back to, and remains, 
on its former exalted pedestal where it 
reigned supremely as the first of foods 
and the luster of life. 





MARYLAND BAKERS’ ASSOCIATION 

The election of officers at the annual 
meeting of the Maryland Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation, held at the Hotel Rennert, Bal- 
timore, resulted in Anton Hagel being 
elevated to the position of president. 
Mr. Hagel, in his inaugural address, 
struck the keynote of successful organi- 
zation work when he took some of the 
Baltimore bakers to task for not pay- 
ing more attention to the business side 
of the association instead of thinking 
of nothing but pleasure in connection 
with the meetings. 

Other officers elected were A. Heying, 
Baltimore, vice president, F. W. Miller, 
secretary, and H. C. Benner treasurer. 
P. A. Grill, who has served the associa- 
tion so efficiently in the capacity of 
legal af@lviser, was retained for another 
year. 

While the gain in membership was 
not as large as some had hoped it would 
be, in view of the fact that the dues 
were lowered to $5 for 1924, the increase 
was 39 per cent. After discussion it 
was unanimously agreed to put the 
dues back to $10, which is considered 
low enough for the services the organi- 
zation is rendering the trade. 

C, E. Meade, Baltimore, a past presi- 
dent of the Potomac States Bakers’ As- 
sociation and an all-around association 
baker, installed the officers, and then pre- 
sented to Attorney Grill an upholstered 
chair in recognition of his services, and 
to Secretary Miller a wicker rocker, 
while Edward Davis, manager Rennert 
Hotel, received a novel bird cage and 
stand, 

L. A. Schillinger, first vice president 
American Bakers’ Association, delivered 
an interesting talk on organization and 
the benefits to be derived therefrom. 

Glenn O. Garber, of Frederick, presi- 
dent Potomac States Bakers’ Associa- 
tion, outlined plans for the midwinter 
meeting of that body, and urged bakers 
and allied tradesmen to attend. 

J. H. Woolridge spoke on pending 
legislation and community meetings to 
be held throughout the Potomac states 
during the next few months. 

It was agreed to consolidate the next 
meeting of the Maryland body with that 
of the Potomac states. 


NOTES 

T. F. Bayha, retail baker of Wheel- 
ing, W. Va., with a party of friends, is 
on a trip to the West Indies. : 

The Argyle Pastry Shop, 5422 Georgia 
Avenue, Washington, has under construc- 
tion a one-story brick addition to its 
bakery. 

Bakers in a-number of Potomac states 
cities have advanced the price of bread 


1@2c loaf and rolls and small goods. 


2@3c doz. 
Harry Krake, foreman of the bread 


shop of Holmes & Son, Inc., Washing- 
ton, is in New York, taking a course in 
The Fleischmann Co. laboratories. 


The summer home of George E. Muhly, 
of Baltimore, past president of both the 
Potomac States and the Maryland bak- 
ers’ associations, recently destroyed by 
fire, will be rebuilt as soon as the weath- 
er permits. 

F. R. Eaton, Washington, manager in 
the Potomac states for the Washburn 
Crosby Co., has gone to Florida. He has 
been seriously ill for several months, but 
with a change of climate a complete re- 
covery is looked for. 

J. B. Davis, of the Louisville office of 
the H. H. King Milling Co., Minneapo- 
lis, was in Baltimore and Washington 
during the month calling on the whole- 
sale baking trade in company with H. 
C. Benner, of Baltimore, local represen- 
tative in this territory. 

Robert Lloyd, Martinsburg, W. Va., 
who recently completed a course in The 
Fleischmann laboratories, New York, 
will take a course in baking at the Amer- 
ican Institute of Baking, Chicago, after 
which he will become associated with his 
father in the baking business. 

The mutual benefit association of 
Holmes & Son, Inc., Washington, has 
inaugurated a series of dances to be 
held on the first Saturday evening in 
each month during the winter season. 
The first one was attended by over 200 
members and friends of the bakery. 

J. H. Woorriwce. 





ST. LOUIS BAKERY BUSINESS 

Sr. Louis, Mo.—Very little change has 
occurred in the local baking trade dur- 
ing the past 30 days. ,_The volume of 
goods being moved is not as large as it 
should be, and in some cases bakeries 
have discontinued manufacturing all but 
the staple products. No advance in 
price has been made by the St. Louis 
bakers, despite the sharp increase in 
flour. The weight of the loaf in some 
cases has been slightly decreased, but 
the same prices are being asked now as 
when flour was much cheaper. 

Pastries are not moving as rapidly 
as had been anticipated. Demand is 
light, and many bakers find it more prof- 
itable to concentrate on the staple ar- 
ticles. 

Flour stocks vary widely. A few bak- 
ers have their supplies bought well up 
to the end of the present crop year, but 
many others have only sufficient to last 
them to March 1. 


NOTES 


J. Quinn has sold his bakery, 2833 
Cass Avenue, to J. Hiefer. 

Charles Birkenbach, baker, 2621 South 
Broadway, has discontinued. 

W. F. Woehrle has purchased F. G. 
Goss’s bakery, Highland, IIl. 

The Electrik-Maid Bakery, 5003 South 
Kingshighway, is no longer being op- 
erated. 

C. Jaudes has purchased the bakery 
owned by G. Mueller at Theresa and 
Park avenues. 

M. Theiss, who operated a ner at 
3808 Carter Street, is now located at 
4017 Jennings Road. 

William Mehler has sold his bakery, 
1229 North Market Street, to J. C. 
Burkett, and C. Leikam, 2701 Winnebago 
Street, to E. Merkle. 

The Virgin, Liberty and Olive bak- 
eries, Granite City, Ill., have consoli- 
dated, and are now doing business un- 
der the name of the Community Bak- 
ery Co. 

C. Kolb has sold his bakery, 3211 Park 
Avenue, to Mr. Stocken, and J. Wehner 
has purchased the bakeshop at 770 Le- 
may Ferry Road, formerly owned by 
Joseph Boeglin. 

Christian Hauck, manager of the 
Heydt Bakery, a branch of the Ameri- 
can Bakery Co., St. Louis, was recently 
robbed of more than $1,000 while waiting 
for a taxi to take him to a bank. 

The annual masque ball of the St. 
Louis Master Bakers’ Singing Society 
was given at the Eagles’ Auditorium, 
Jan. 10, An unusually large crowd was 
present, and Frank Beckmann, presi- 
dent of the society, pronounced the af- 
fair one of the most successful ever held. 

W. G. Martin, Jr. 
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LEGAL ASPECTS OF 
SALES OF BAKERIES 


Right to rescind an agreement to buy 
a bakery was involved in an interesting 
case before the appellate term of the 
New’ York supreme court (157 N.Y. 
Supp. 848). It appeared that the agree- 
ment called for sale of defendant’s bak- 
ery to plaintiffs, but the instrument 
made an indefinite provision concerning 
obtaining consent of the landlord who 
owned the premises on which the busi- 
ness was conducted. The right of either ~ 
party to explain this uncertain provision 
was the subject of controversy before 
the court. 

There is a general rule of law which 
denies the right of either party to con- 
tradict, or broaden the scope of, a 
written contract, by showing verbal ur- 
derstandings between the parties at or 
before the signing of the contract, where 
that instrument was apparently intended 
to cover the whole subject of the agree- 
ment, but the court held that this case 
came within an exception to the rule 
which permits either party to explain 
what was verbally understood on a 
point as to which the written contract is 
ambiguous or uncertain, The opinion 


says: 

“The [trial] court rightly admitted 
parol [verbal] evidence as to what was 
intended in that connection, and it shows 
that the purchase was conditional upon 
the landlord agreeing to extend for three 
years the lease under which defendant 
occupied the property. The proof shows 
that defendant was to take plaintiffs 
to the landlord for that purpose; . . . 
that defendant showed plaintiffs a letter 
from the landlord that an extension of 
the lease for one year was all that would 
be given.” 

On another phase of the case, the 
opinion says: “At the end of the trial 
the learned court dismissed the com- 
plaint upon the ground that the action 
was prematurely brought; in other 
words, that defendant had until . 
the date of closing, to obtain the land- 
lord’s consent to the three years’ ex- 
tension. That would .be so, were it not 
for what had taken place between the 
parties thereto. When defendant said 
that he had a letter from the landlord 
in which he refused to give the extension 
desired, and that there was no use in 
going in person to the landlord, and re- 
fused to go for the purpose named, 
plaintiffs were justified in demanding a 
return of the deposit, and not obligated 
to wait . . before instituting their 
action to recover on defendant’s refusal 
to pay. The law is so well settled as 
not to require citation that an action for 
breach of contract will lie at once upon 
a positive refusal to perform, although 
the time specitied for performance has 
not arrived.” A. L. H. Srneer. 





BAKERS’ MUTUAL INSURANCE CO. 

Mitwavkee, Wis.—Excellent progress 
was reported in the affairs of the Bakers’ 
Mutual Insurance Co. of Wisconsin at 
the annual meeting of stockholders, held 
Jan. 13 in Milwaukee. The membership 
was greatly enlarged during 1924, and 
there now are’ policyholders in 36 Wis- 
consin cities. 

C. F. Hintz, Oconomowoc, was elected 
a member of the board of directors, 
Frank Kilbert and Christ. Twelmeyer, 
Milwaukee, were re-elected for three- 
year terms. ; 

The board, at a meeting immediately 
following the policyholders’ session, 
elected officers, as follows: president, 
Charles J. Kremer; vice president, R. P. 
Hanson; secretary, Joseph W. Pinzer; 
treasurer, Frank Kilbert. Secretary 
Pinzer recently changed his residence to 
1126 Thirty-ninth Street, which also is 
his business office. The treasurer resides 
in Oshkosh. 

Hold-over directors: J. V. Micksch, 
Green Bay; A. Pfefferle, Appleton; A. 
E. Brooks, Kenosha; Kurt O. Kaiser, 
Milwaukee. 

An active canvass for more policyhold- 
ers is being waged 7 Secretary Pinzer 
and it is hoped that by the time of the 
annual convention of the Wisconsin As- 
sociation of the Baking Industry next 
September, representation will have been 
secured in practically every city in the 
State, both for the insurance company 
and the association. 

L, E, Meyer. 
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THE GENERAL FIELD 

R. M. Temple, bakery machinery man- 
ufacturers’ agent, Philadelphia, has put 
on the market the Ben Franklin mixing 
and kneading machine, which it is said 
makes a strong dough out of a weak 
flour. It is claimed that machines in op- 
eration for several months have been 
subjected to thorough and practical tests, 
and proved satisfactory. 

R. R. Knight, formerly active in the 
flour business in New England and more 
recently with the Petri & Jones Co., Inc., 
Boston, bakers’ machinery, is now in 
business for himself, handling bakery 
equipment, He is carrying the lines of 
several leading manufacturers, and is lo- 
cated at 102 Kandace Street, Syracuse, 
N. Y. He operates as R. R. Knight 
& Co. 

Jaburg Bros., Inc.,. New York, well- 
known bakers’ supply house, is now lo- 
cated in new quarters recently acquired 
at Hudson and Leonard streets, direct- 
ly connected with the buildings occupied 


by it at 10-12 Leonard Street and 1-3 
Worth Street. 

F. J. Sevigne, Nashua, N. H., has 
withdrawn from the National Bread 


Wrapping Machine Co., to devote his 
time to the F, J. Sevigne Machine Co., 
organized for the purpose of manufac- 
turing special printing and wrapping 
machinery. H. A. ve continues as 
general manager of the National Bread 
Wrapping Machine Co. 

W. D. Bleier, who has resigned as 
western manager Baker-Perkins Co., 
Inc., and who is retiring from the ma- 
chinery business, has left for New York 
City. He has not announced his future 
plans, but his many friends in Chicago 
wish him success in any venture he may 
undertake. Mr. Bleier is succeeded at 
Chicago by H. George, who forme rly was 
manager Hans-Renold Co., New York 
City, manufacturers of driving chains, 
conveying elevators, ete, 

J. G. Parry, manager bulk Crisco de- 
partment Procter & Gamble Co., Cin- 
cinnati, was in Chicago Jan. 10, return- 
ing from a business trip to the North- 
west. 

D. W. Smith, of the Colborne Mfg. 
Co., Chicago, has returned from a 
month’s vacation in Florida. 

Peter Kirbach, Chicago, western dis- 
tributor for the Doughnut Machine Cor- 
poration, spent about 10 days recently 
in the East, visiting his company’s plant 
and calling on the trade. He reports the 
sale of machines to the Great Atlantic 
& Pacific Tea Co. at Chicago and De- 
troit. 

C, F. Yaeger is again connected with 
the Stein-Hall Mfg. Co., Chicago, having 
disposed of his interests in A. C. Krumm 
& Son, macaroni manufacturers, Phila- 
delphia. Mr. Yaeger returned Jan. 12 
from a month’s trip abroad. 

An important meeting of the New 
York Bakers’ Club will be held at the 
Pennsylvania Hotel, Jan, 28, at which 
time officers will be elected, committees 
appointed, and action taken on proposed 
amendments to the bylaws. 

H. N. Weinstein, Chicago, western 
manager Malt-Diastase Co., has returned 
from a business trip to Minneapolis and 
St. Paul. 

The King-Moeller Co., 8 West Fortieth 
Street, New York, has been organized 
and is owned and controlled by Thomas 
E. King and William C. Moeller, both 
well known to bakers for their accom- 
plishments in the bakery accounting 
field. This company, aside from account- 
ing service, will issue a monthly com- 
parative cost report, wherein the costs 
of each bakery considered will be com- 
pared item by item and factor by fac- 
tor with numerous other plants. Thomas 
E, King, president, began to specialize 
on bakery accounting about six years 
ago. He organized the accounting de- 
partment of W. E. Long Co., Chicago, 
and was in charge of this until July 1, 
1923, when he resigned to go with the 
Livingston Baking Co. as comptroller. 
William C. Moeller, secretary-treasurer, 





a certified public accountant, entered the 
bakery field in 1919, and was closely as- 


sociated with Mr. King in developing 
the W. E. Long Co.’s accounting service, 
and succeeded Mr. King as head of this 
department. The principals of the new 
concern feel that, in view of the recent 
merging of bakery plants, it is time for 
the individual baker to put his house 
in order and to eliminate waste and 
leaks if he hopes to continue his business 
on a profitable basis. 

J. W. Hicklin, of the Hubbard Oven 
Co., Chicago, went to New York City 
following the meeting of the Bakery 
Equipment Manufacturers’ Association 
at Buffalo, to confer with Charles 
Sharpe, manager of this concern’s east- 
ern office. 

J. J. Madsen, one of the partners in 
the C. J. Patterson Corporation, Kansas 
City, recently returned from Europe, 
where he had been since November. Mr. 
Madsen arranged by correspondence to 
enter the firm. He was formerly con- 
nected with the United Bakeries Cor- 
poration, in the department of research. 

S. O. Werner. 





NEW YORK AND VICINITY 

Some 30 or 40 well-known representa- 
tives of the allied trades met Jan, 17 at 
the Franklin Inn, New York, to attend 
the annual party of the Hubbard Oven 
Co., and enjoy pig’s knuckles and sauer- 
kraut. Charles S. Sharp, general man- 
ager, welcomed the guests. 

When coffee was served the storytellers 
got busy. Among those whose efforts 
were especially appreciated were Mr. 
Sharp, Ellis C. Baum, of the Joe Lowe 
Co., J. Bambrick, of the Newark Paraf- 
fine & Parchment Paper Co.,S. W. Walk- 
er, of the Dry Milk Co., and aauee All 
in all it was one of those successful, inti- 
mate affairs which tend more than any- 
thing else to bring those serving the same 
cause closer together. 

O. W. Hall, who has been in charge 
of the bakery service of the American 
Institute of Baking, has joined the Lib- 
erty Yeast Corporation, New York. 

From an extended trip in southern 
waters Walter Rautenstrauch, vice presi- 
dent and general manager Liberty Yeast 
Corporation, and his family, has returned 
to New York. 

William Morris, Jr., and wife are on 
an extended trip to the West Indies and 
Panama. 

E. O. Snyder, formerly with the Retail 
Grocers’ Association, Columbus, Ohio, is 
on the sales promotion staff of the Ward 
Baking Co., New York. 

Jaburg Bros., Inc., the bakers’ supply 
house, New York, has acquired another 
building connected with the old ones, 
giving it five large buildings for offices 
and warehouses. 

R. C. Constantine, former vice presi- 
dent Central Waxed Paper Co., Chicago, 
and later in charge of sales for the west- 
ern division of the Newark Paraffine & 
Parchment Paper Co., New York, has 
joined the executive staff of the Ameri- 
can Bread Wrapper Co., Chicago. 

At the conclusion of conferences at 
the annual meeting of the Joe Lowe 
Co., bakers’ specialties, Brooklyn, the 
oper ants partook of dinner at the 
Hotel McAlpin. 

H. A. Stuart has joined the sales de- 
partment of the Broenniman Co., Inc., 
New York. Mr. Stuart has of late been 
connected with the Western Canada 
Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Toronto. 

D. G. Whalley, formerly a technical 
expert for the Dependable Products Co., 
Brooklyn, will in the future be in charge 
of the production department of the 
Kolb Baking Co. 

J. J. Megirian, who for years was con- 
nected with the Werner & Pfleiderer Co., 
New York, and the Baker-Perkins Co., 
Inc., White Plains, N. Y., is now part 
owner of the King Oven Co. of North- 
ern California, Long Beach. 

Among recent visitors to New York 
was J. W. Hicklin, of the Hubbard Oven 
Co., Chicago, who had attended the semi- 





annual meeting of the Bakery Equip- 
ment Manufacturers’ Association at Buf- 
falo. 

From the Buffalo conference Arthur 
W. Fosdyke, of the Superior Oven Co., 
and Clark Dean, son of George E. Dean, 
of the Union Steel Products -Co., came 
to New York to see the sights. 

John E. Hildebrand, ex-president the 
Shults Bread Co., is a president again, 
but this time of the Fulton Savings Bank, 
Brooklyn. 

Bruno C. Scumipr. 





NEW FORM OF BREAD PAN 
STRAPPING GUARANTEED 


Cuicaco, Inu.—The Edward Katzinger 
Co., Chicago, large and well-known pan 
manufacturer, has recently introduced 
to the baking industry a new type of 
strapping for bread pans. For some 
weeks it has been preparing the trade 
for this announcement by unique and 
striking publicity, and is now ready to 
back up the new strapping with a guar- 
anty, the first ever issued by any pan 
manufacturer. 

The guaranty is a document which 
reads that the Edward Katzinger Co. is 
held and firmly bound unto the purchaser 
of the Ekco guaranteed strapped bread 
pan sets; that if within five years from 
the date of shipment the band iron 
strapping holding the single pans in 
place does not continue to hold the same 
together in a rigid position during the 
entire useful life of the single pans of 
the set, and until the single pans have 
become so worn out or out of shape as 
to make them impractical for further 
commercial use, this company, after be- 
ing given a reasonable opportunity for 
inspection, and after being assured of 
this fact by an inspection, will replace 
free of charge, with pan sets of the same 
kind and size, the complete number of 
sets so shown to be defective, provided 
the purchaser paid the invoice when due. 

It is stated that the new strapping has 
all the indestructible strength of the old 
style plain riveted strapping, but none 
of its objectionable features. The band 
iron is held permanently to the pans by 
means of rivets, which pass through the 
double thickness of the folded end laps 
and then through the band iron. No 
rivets, it is stated, pass through the end 
walls of the pans, and neither dre there 
any rivet heads inside the pans to spot 
the ends of the loaves. 

S. O. Werner. 





ON THE PACIFIC COAST 

William Fisher, southern California 
representative of the Procter & Gam- 
ble Co., has returned from an extended 
trip East. 

H. W. Robinson, of The Fleischmann 
Co. of California, with headquarters in 
San Francisco, and Mrs. Robinson, have 


returned from a motor trip to Arizona, ° 


combining business with pleasure. They 
anticipate leaving early in February for 
Honolulu and other island points. 

C. E. Quick, manager of the mechani- 
cal department of the Southern Cali- 
fornia Supply Co., Los Angeles, spent 
two weeks motoring through northern 
California early in the month. 

W. W. Percy, of Gray, McLean & 
Percy, Seattle, has returned from a six 
weeks’ tour of ‘the Hawaiian Islands. 

A. Fink, demonstrating baker for the 
California Raisin Growers’ Association, 
Fresno, Cal., recently spent several days 
in San Francisco. 

W. A. Apple, of the J. A. Hutton Co., 
San Francisco, has been in Los Angeles 
the past two weeks in the interests of his 
company. 

H. L. Kean, of the American Bakery 
Equipment Co., San Francisco, has re- 
turned to Los Angeles after spending 
the holidays in San Francisco, during 
which he attended the salesmen’s meet- 
ing held by the company. 

P. H. Fish, manager of the machinery 
and equipment department of the South- 
ern California Supply Co., Los Angeles, 
is spending some time in the East and 
Middle est visiting numerous fac- 
tories represented by his company. 

G. O. Pfeffer, sales representative of 
the Hurd-Pohlmann Co., Ltd., Honolulu, 
has been visiting friends and relatives 
in San Francisco. 

Emmett Brandon, manager of the 
equipment department of the Martin- 
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Camm Co., is in Cincinnati, attending the 
convention of brokers representing the 
Century Machine Co. 

Harry Hewletts, Pacific Coast repre- 
sentative of the Petersen Oven Co., Chi- 
cago, has returned to San Francisco 
from the Northwest where he installed 
large ovens in Vancouver, B. C., Hood 
River, Oregon, and Butte, Mont. 

O. R. Matte, doing technical work for 
The Fleischmann Co. in California ter- 
ritory, is spending several weeks in Los 
Angeles and vicinity. 

Paul C. Chapman, assistant sales man- 
ager Edward Katzinger Co., Chicago, 
late this month made a trip through the 
Pacific Coast territory. 

During Christmas week the sales and 
service departments of the American 
Bakery Equipment Co. held a get-to- 
gether meeting in San Francisco, study- 
ing new lines and planning future cam- 
paigns. 

Mrs, Lina Poersel, widow of George H. 
Poersel, for many years Oregon repre- 
sentatives of the Fisher Flour Mills, 
Seattle, is visiting in Seattle. Mrs. Poer- 
sel makes her home with her daughter, 
Mrs. Guy C. Milnor, and Dr. Milnor, in 
Honolulu. 

W. N. Crenshaw, head of the Cren- 
shaw Brokerage Co., Seattle, has re- 
turned from a trip through Utah and 
California. 

Joseph Triest, western representative 
for the Hirsh Brothers Co., Ine., Chi- 
cago, was in San Francisco recently. He 

makes his headquarters in Los Angeles. 

A. A. Maring, installation superin- 
tendent for the American’ Bakery 
Equipment Co., San Francisco, returned 
last week from the Northwest, where he 
made several installations. 

J. C. Pageler now represents the Mag- 
nus Fruit Products Co. in southern Cali- 
fornia, with headquarters in Los An- 


geles. 





ST. LOUIS ACTIVITIES 

In a recent newspaper interview T. W. 
Remmers, president American Bakers 
Machinery Co., St. Louis, stated that the 
business outlook for 1925 was very fa- 
vorable. 

A sales meeting of the representatives 
of The Fleischmann Co. in the St. Louis 
district was held in St. Louis Jan. 9-11. 
At the different business sessions the 
following representatives of the com- 
pany spoke: D. P. Woolley, J. A. Lee, 
H. E. Allen, Russell Barney, C. E. 
Haines, E. H. Schields, Jr., and C. P. 
Oliver. A luncheon was held at the 
Statler Hotel on one of the days of the 
conference, and a banquet at the same 
hotel on an evening of another day. 
All St, Louis and St. Louis district rep- 
resentatives, as well as several New 
York and other out-of-town representa- 
tives, numbering about 100, attended the 
conference. 

W. G. 


GOLD MEDAL SERVICE BOXES 

The bakers’ service department of the 
Washburn Crosby Co., which recently 
distributed a service box to bakers, dis- 
continued during January its follow-up 
service. However, on Feb. 1 it will re- 
new this service on a biweekly basis, 
sending out at regular periods index 
cards for these boxes, bearing formulas, 
ete., pertaining to bread, rolls, sweet 
doughs, bakeshop practice, etc. This 
service, which was started by G. Cullen 
Thomas, has proved very valuable to 
those receiving it. 


Martin, JR. 








STATE WOULD MAKE RETURN 
OF STALE BREAD ILLEGAL 


Kansas Crry, Mo—A bill has been 
proposed by several leading Kansas bak- 
ers which would have the effect of illegal- 
izing the return of stale bread to a bak- 
ery. The bill has not yet been presented 
to the legislature, and it may go over 
until next term because of the delay 
which has already occurred. Because of 
the fact that John C. Gaede, a Fredonia, 
Kansas, baker, is one of the originators 
of the bill and in close touch with Gov- 
ernor Paulen, it is desired to have the 
measure voted on during the latter’s 
term of office. 

Harvey E. Yantis. 





An Associated Press report states that 
the Egyptian cotton crop this year 
amounts to 1,322,000 bales of 478 Ibs. 
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ALL AROUND WISCONSIN 


Drivers Need Not Pay Peddlers’ License— 
Some Bakeries Advancing Prices—New 
PoehImann Bakery Opened 


Mitwavuker, W1s.—While the price of 
bread in Milwaukee has not been ad- 
vanced, this action appears imminent. 
The larger bakeries have maintained a 
noncommittal attitude when questioned 
by the daily press, but the retail shops 
claim that they are losing money with 
flour at its present price, and they are 
waiting for some sign which will enable 
them to advance the price without suf- 
fering ruinous competition. It is almost 
two years since a change was made in 
the price of bread. Meanwhile the price 
of flour has fluctuated within an unusu- 
ally wide range, and profitable operation 
of bakeries has kept pace until the re- 
cent sharp upward movement of wheat 
and flour. This has placed the price of 
flour so high that the old bread price 
is entirely out of line. 

Bakeries’ at Madison have effected a 
1@2c increase, and are charging 10c for 
the 1-lb loaf, lle for the 18-oz, 13c for 
the 144-lb, and 14@1l5c for the 1%-lb. 
At Berlin, a flat advance of 1c has been 
made, the 1-lb loaf going from 8c to 9c, 
the 11%4-lb from 12c to 13c, and rolls 
from 15c to 16c doz. In Milwaukee the 
1-lb loaf is selling for 9c, and the 14%4-lb 
for 13c, but it is believed that by Feb. 1 
these prices will go to 10c and lic. Most 
bakers have been working on flour bought 
since the advance, and are feeling the 
pinch. 

Reviewing the condition of the general 
bakery trade in Milwaukee during 1924, 
M. H. Carpenter, of the M. Carpenter 
Baking Co., a leading wholesale shop, 
said the general sluggishness of busi- 
ness last year was reflected into the bak- 
ing industry. Although the output of 
Milwaukee shops just about held its own, 
this was possible only through extraordi- 
nary effort toward quality production 
and aggressive merchandising methods. 

“The prospects for the first half of 
1925,” said Mr. Carpenter, “are anything 
but alluring, and unless unexpected con- 
ditions develop in the near future, the 
present prices on all flour products will 
be advanced. The last half of 1924 
found the bakeries hard pressed by a 
very erratic and ever climbing flour mar- 
ket and sharp advances on all other raw 
materials incident to good bread baking. 
On the whole, the trade generally op- 
erated at a loss for the year on this ac- 
count. The most pleasing retrospect of 
1924 is the ever increasing quality of 
commercial bread and the fact that 
housewives are gradually being won over 
to the bakery product because of a reali- 
zation that it is vastly superior to the 
home baked loaf and its use more eco- 
nomical.” 

Distribution of bread has become 
broader but more complex, judging by 
the request of the city health commis- 
sioner of Milwaukee for two additional 
food inspectors. In the past two years 
more than 1,000 restaurants and small 
stores have been established, and more 
help is needed to exercise proper super- 
vision, he said. 





NOTES 

M. S. Barker has sold the Crandon 
(Wis.) Bakery to Benjamin Schaefer, of 
the same city. 

George Chinn, whose bakery was dam- 
aged by fire in November, has moved 
into a new building erected expressly 
for his use. 

The Dettmann Bros. Bakery, 3215 
North Avenue, Milwaukee, has awarded 
contracts for the erection of a shop and 
store, 36x90, two stories and basement. 

The Colvin Baking Co., Janesville, 
Wis., a large wholesale concern, has fin- 
ished work on a $25,000 addition intend- 
ed for a garage, general stores and ware- 
house building. 

The Rotter Baking Co., 517 Reservoir 
Avenue, Milwaukee, a large and rapidly 
growing wholesale concern, is erecting a 
two-story addition, 60x75, and a one- 
story extension, 25x90. 

Frank Rossow, a baker at 1019 Sev- 
enteenth Street, Milwaukee, is complet- 
ing work on a store, shop and apartment 
building, 40x96, two stories and base- 
ment, at Twenty-fifth and Center streets. 

Carl Ejisemann, 972 Thirty-eighth 
Street, Milwaukee, is building a shop, 
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40x57, two stories and basement, of 
brick and stucco, at 1726 Atkinson Ave- 
nue, in a new residential district. 

A. J. McLaughlin, De Pere, doing 
business as “Mc’s Bakery,” will enlarge 
his plant by adding a second story, to 
accommodate flour storage and mixing 
rooms, with electrically-driven machin- 
ery. 

The Log Cabin Baking Co., 607 Uni- 
versity Avenue, Madison, owned and 
managed by George Leonard, is erecting 
a building, 483x132, on West Gilman 
Street, and will greatly enlarge its out- 
put. 

Kalt’s Bakery, 287 Third Street, Mil- 
waukee, has made an innovation in the 
distribution of pies by installing a one- 
ton truck, gaudily decorated for adver- 


. tising value, and with a special body ac- 


commodating 1,000 pies. 

Mrs. George M. Gaerth, 60 years old, 
proprietor of a bakery at Cumberland, 
was stricken with heart failure during 
the progress of a conflagration in the 


cannot consider drivers of vehicles used 
in distributing products as peddlers, un- 
der the Wisconsin law prescribing a li- 
cense fee. The action was brought by 
the agent against a tank truck driver 
for the Standard Oil Co., which resisted 
the contention and won its point. 

On the seventy-first anniversary of 
the establishment of the-Poehlmann Bak- 
ery in Milwaukee by the late Friedrich 
Poehlmann, the Joseph Poehlmann Bak- 
ery Co., as the business is now known, 
formally opened to the public its new 
modern building at 166 Ogden Avenue, 
on the site of the original shop. The new 
building, double the size of the old, con- 
tains two Middleby-Marshall gas fired 
ovens, a fried cake frier, a steam gen- 
erator and a gas water heater. An old 
Dutch oven is also used. Joseph Poehl- 
mann, president of the concern, incor- 
porated in 1922, is president National 
Retail Master Bakers’ Association of 
America, president Wisconsin Associa- 
tion of Master Bakers, and the Milwau- 
kee Association, being as well vice presi- 





Illustrating Cake Baking According to the New Gould Process 


large business block adjoining her shop 
and store, and died instantly. 

H. Olson, who recently went to Racine 
from his native home in Denmark, has 
established a bakery at 306 Main Street, 
in association with M. R. Scott. A fea- 
ture is made of Danish pastries and 
fancy goods. Racine has a large Danish 
population. 

D. Bilitz, 3805 Lisbon Avenue, Mil- 
waukee, is erecting a building at Port 
Washington Avenue and Mill Street, at 
the northern city limits, to accommodate 
a bakery, store and garage, with three 
apartments and two business offices on 
the upper floors. 

Bernhard Schmidt, a pioneer master 
baker of Milwaukee, died suddenly on 
Christmas night while making his annual 
call at the home of his mother-in-law, 
being stricken with heart disease. He 
was 60 years of age, a native of Ger- 
many, and a former president of the 
Milwaukee Association of Master Bak- 
ers. 

Herman Savoy, an experienced baker 
from Switzerland, has taken the active 
management of the Zilmer Bakery, Mon- 
roe, recently purchased by Mrs. Emilie 
Karlen. Mr. Savoy conducted a bakery 
in his native land for this lady, who 
emigrated to America two years ago, 
settling in Monroe. He worked for a 
time in the Zilmer Bakery at Monroe, 
but for 18 months has been engaged in 
business at Draper, Wis. 

Of interest to Wisconsin bakers, ice 
cream, milk and candy dealers is the de- 
cision of the superior court at Madison 
holding that the state treasury agent 


dent Bakers’ Mutual Insurance Co. of 
Wisconsin. His mother celebrated her 
ninetieth birthday anniversary at his 
home on Jan. 8. 

L. E. Meyer. 





0. W. HALL MAKES CHANGE 

Cuicaco, Inn.—O. W. Hall, formerly 
in charge of the bakers’ service depart- 
ment of the American Institute of Bak- 
ing, Chicago, joined the staff of the 
Liberty Yeast Corporation the first of 
the year. Mr. Hall had been with the 
American Institute of Baking practically 
since its formation in Minneapolis, and 
when it was moved to Chicago he con- 
tinued his work in this city. For sev- 
eral years he has been in charge of the 
bakers’ service work at the institute, and 
did exceptional work in assisting bakers 
to improve their baking methods, etc. 

Mr. Hall has also been in great de- 
mand as a speaker at bakers’ conven- 
tions, and his talks, along with scoring 
of bread, have been features of many 
meetings of the industry. His frank 
discussions and criticisms of loaves of 
bread sent to the institute by bakers for 
scoring have won for him many friends 
all over the country. His work along 
these lines has helped many a baker to 
locate trouble in his shop and to avoid 
it. Mr. Hall’s many friends in the in- 
dustry will be pleased to hear of this 
further opportunity to serve the trade, 
and wish him success in his new venture. 

S. O. Werner. 





All elevators at Vancouver have been 
exempted from taxation this year as an 
encouragement to new building. 


* has been improved noticeably. 
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NEW PROCESS FOR CAKE 
MAKING REDUCES COSTS 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—A widely known 
baker walked into the cake plant of the 
Consumers’ Bread Co., Kansas City, re- 
cently, and confronted Edward Ritter, 
manager. 

“T’ve just heard that you are turning 
out machine made angel cakes,” he said. 

“That’s right,” Mr. Ritter replied. 
“And they are better and cheaper than 
we formerly made by hand.” 

“I never thought that possible,” said 
the out-of-town baker. “How is it done?” 

The process by which angel food cake 
—the most delicate to handle of any of 
the baker’s line—is made entirely with 
machinery was originated and brought to 
its present degree of perfection by 
George Gould, now in charge of cake 
production for the Consumers’ Bread Co. 
here, and formerly holding the same posi- 
tion with the Livingston Baking Co., Chi- 
cago. Mr. Gould also designed a part 
of the machinery used, and made many 
changes in the rest of the equipment nec- 
essary in the process, although it is most- 
ly of standard type. The system, how- 
ever, is not for the manufacture of angel 
cake alone. It facilitates the production 
of any size or shape cake or cooky, 
enabling the baker to gain amazing speed 
and uniformity. 

Mr. Gould first started working on the 
process while he was with the Livingston 
Baking Co. He did not reach the point 
of designing his own machinery, howev- 
er, until more recently. The installation 
in the Consumers’ plant here is the first 
that Mr. Gould considers as approaching 
the perfection it should have. 

The arrangement of machinery in the 
process is illustrated by the accompany- 
ing picture. Flour is sifted directly into 
the mixers from overhead sifters. The 
mixers are equipped with especially de- 
signed mixing arms, which come closer to 
the interior edge of the mixing bowl than 
in most machines. Other features have 
been added to this mixer to eliminate 
time and the possibility for error. The 
machine is automatically cleaned when 
the dough is dumped, and one batch may 
follow another immediately without the 
mixer being washed. 

After the dough is mixed, it is dumped 
into the depositor and is then dropped 
into the pans in whatever weight is de- 
sired. Mr. Gould has also made many 
improvements in this phase of cake mak- 
ing. All of the pans he uses are stand- 
ardized, so that, regardless of their shape 
or size, they measure exactly the same 
distance from center to center. Conse- 
quently, as the pans move along the belt 
below the depositor, every bit of dough 
that drops hits the pan’s “dead center.” 
In this way the necessity for “spreading” 
the dough in the pan is absolutely elim- 
inated. 

Every batch is run on schedule, under 
Mr. Gould’s system, and by time and 
temperature. Since.it has been installed 
in the Kansas City plant over $1,000 
worth of cake has been made in a day 
with only one mixer and a helper. At 
the same time, according to Mr. Ritter, 
the flavor and general quality of the cake 
The ma- 
chines shown in the picture are capable 
of turning out 50 angel cakes per min- 
ute. The machinery, as it is improved, 
is said to be so foolproof that it is not 
essential to have experienced men in at- 
tendance. 

“This is the only system in the world 
that is successfully making angel cake 
without being touched by hand,” Mr. Rit- 
ter says. “The mixes go directly into 
the depositors from the mixing machines, 
then into the pans and directly into the 
ovens, without spreading. 

“We are able to turn out in one hour, 
with one man and a helper, as much work 
as we were formerly able to do with two 
men and two helpers in three hours. 
Also, both the men and the bakery will 
be cleaner at the end of a week than was 
previously the case at the end of a day. 
Our cost of manufacture has been re- 
duced by more than one half.” 

Mr. Gould does not intend to market 
his system commercially, but he is willing 
to allow others to use it if they wish to 
do so. He estimates that new machinery 
and necessary changes in old machinery 
would cost a baker about $700. 

Harvey E. Yantis. 
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BAKERY NEWS FROM ALL SECTIONS 


NEW ENGLAND STATES 

D. F. Joy, of the Purity Bakery, 
Providence, R. I., is in Florida. 

Bastini Bros., bakers, Providence, R. 
I., use oil burners to heat their ovens. 

Lorenzo Proulx, of the Star Bakery, 
Woonsocket, R. I., has acquired the 
Champagne Bakery, a three-oven plant 
at Providence. 

The Blewett Baking Co., Somerville, 
Mass., has added a dough mixer. 

The Lampron Bakery, Springfield, 
Mass., is installing more ovens, 

The Green-Freeman Baking Co., 372 
Harrison Avenue, Boston, has added a 
flour handling outfit. 

The bakery of P. A. Fielding, Hart- 
ford, Conn., has been damaged by fire. 

Herman Bischoff has sold his bakery, 
658 Dudley Street, Boston, to B. C. 
Darling. 

The bakery of S. Hayes, Burlington, 
Vt., and the Daylight Bakery, Ellsworth, 
Maine, have been burned. 

The De Vorske Baking Co. has begun 
business at Fairfield, Conn., with $50,000 
capital stock. 

The Electric Bakery, Lewiston, Maine, 
has been badly damaged by fire. 

The plant of the Turin Bakery, 162 
North Main Street, Providence, R. IL, 
recently damaged by fire, is being rebuilt. 

Waites Home Bakery, 66 South 
Boulevard, West Springfield, Mass., has 
moved to 295 Westfield Street. Mr. 
Waite has another bakery at 11 Vermont 
Street, Springfield. 

Fish’s Bake Shop is occupying its new 
plant at 230 Federal Street, Greenfield, 
Mass. 

Hector Cote has bought the bakery 
of E. E. Roberts, 1653 Acushnet Ave- 
nue, New Bedford, Mass. 





OHIO 


The Laub Baking Co., Cleveland, has 
its addition completed, and the installa- 
tion of machinery is under way, among 
which will be a four pocket divider and 
automatic steel proofing cabinet. 

H. Baker has opened a retail bake shop 
at 6618 Lorain Avenue, Cleveland. 

Anton Kolajnski, operating a bakery 
at 7830 Spafford Road, Cleveland, is 
erecting another building to be used as 
a retail store. 

J. Humphrey and Pearl Bateman have 
bought the New System Bakery, Lan- 
caster. 

Ludwig Thomas has sold the Amherst 
Bakery, Lorain, to O. W. Gassen. 

The remodeled plant of the Buckeye 
Baking Co., Canton, has been put in op- 
eration. All new equipment has been in- 
stalled, increasing the capacity to 15,000 
loaves daily. 

E. O. Saylor has sold his bakery, 2735 
West Third Street, Dayton, to Cook 
Natlock. 

The Lakewood Bakery Co., 11716 De- 
troit Avenue, Cleveland, has_ started 
work on a building, 55x62, to house its 
bakery. 

J. L. Newson and O. Slosser have 
bought the bakery of Charles Pfau, Fos- 
toria. 

M. J. Audary has succeeded L. J. 
Mauk in the baking business at 1101 
Detroit Avenue, Toledo. 

The White House Bakery, 9111 Wade 
Park Avenue, Cleveland, has been sold 
by A. Verderber to J. Pesel. 

Fire destroyed the large baking plant 
of the Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea 
Co., 3525 Woodland Avenue, Cleveland, 
causing a loss of $75,000. Plans for the 
erection of a modern bakery will be 
rushed to completion; in the meantime, 
A. & P. stores are being supplied with 
baked goods from the plants of the 
Ward Baking Co., Cleveland. 

W. A. Taylor and W. A. Kennedy 
have bought the McFarland Bakery, 
Cambridge. 

Cameron & Westbrook have succeeded 
J. M. Wagner in the baking business at 
Delta. 

Orland Kinsey and Glenn Gamble, 
Van Wert, have sold their bakery to F. 
C. Wertz and Russell Galloway. 

E. T. Adams has bought the bakery 
of Meck Bros., Fort Recovery. 

Ritter’s Electrik Maid Bake Shop has 
been opened at 15473 Euclid Avenue, 
Cleveland. 

The Strabley Baking Co., 5273 Broad- 
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way, Cleveland, has added two steam 
bread ovens. 

The Balkan Bakery, owned by Miss 
Strates, Francis Avenue, Cleveland, has 
taken over the Scranton Road Bakery. 





MICHIGAN 

The Pilgrim Baking Co. has begun op- 
erations at 9535 McQuade Avenue, De- 
troit. 

Heusel’s City Bakery, Ann Arbor, was 
damaged $5,000 by fire. 

Henry Siebke has opened a bakery at 
9925 Linwood Avenue, Detroit. 

J. R. Barry has bought the bakery of 
Edward Schneider, Ionia. 

A bakery has been opened at Croswell 
by Emil Boise, and the Model Bakery, 
Dowagiac, by Arthur Wright. 

The Mills Baking Co., Detroit, has 
moved into its new plant, one of the 
most up-to-date in the country. 

The Grennan Cake Bakeries, Detroit, 
have added another special pound cake 
mixer and two additional three-speed 
cake mixers. 

The Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co. 
has under construction a large ware- 
house and bakery combined at Detroit, 
which will include two No. 5 high-speed 
dough mixers. 

The E. B. Gallagher Co., Detroit, has 
installed a double motion high-speed 
marshmallow beater. 

The Hasper Biscuit Co., Muskegon, 
has added a 4-bbl cracker dough mixer. 

A finger roll molder is among the new 
— at Vaughn’s Bakery, Bay 

ity. 

The City Bakery Co., Grand Rapids, 
has added another loaf molder, 





INDIANA 


O. E. Patterson has opened a bakery 
at 2218 East Washington Street, In- 
dianapolis. 

Albert Kilborn is building a two-story, 
75x130, brick and concrete bakery build. 
ing at Hammond. 

Forrest Petty has bought the bakery 
of T. J. Passwater, Garthage. 

O. L. Gibson has opened a bakery at 
Greencastle, and G. W. Gatewood at 
2135 North Illinois Street, Indianapolis. 

Howard Fishburn has acquired the 
bakery of A. Huebsch, Valparaiso. 

A larger bakery will be erected at 
New Castle by Forrest Kirk. 

J. De Witt McClurg has bought the. 
O. E. Patterson bakery, 1305 West Thir- 
tieth Street, Indianapolis, and will op- 
erate as the Handee Bakery.  - 

The Arney Bakery, Anderson, in the 
future will be known as the Kenroy 
Bakery. 

Among new Indianapolis bakeries are 
those of Joseph Krinter, 901 East Mor- 


ris Street, and W. G. Brower, 1443 
Roosevelt Avenue. 
Dewey Cleveland, Covington, has 


moved his bakery to larger quarters. 

Thomas Goerlitz, of the Christ Bak- 
ery, Boonville, is in Florida. 

Hutson’s Bakery, Cynthiana, has added 
a cooky machine. 

Stephen’s Service Bakery, Winslow, 
will install a wrapping machine. 

The Home Bakery, Peru, has been 
sold by Fred Fetzer to U. S. Weeks. 

C. E. Frick has opened a bakery at 
211 South Main Street, Kendallville. 

The bakery of Arthur Dickey, Koko- 
mo, was damaged $3,000 by fire; partly 
insured. 

The Sanitary Bakery, Great Bend, 
formerly owned by A. P. Catlett, has 
been bought by James Grant. 

Dew Groff has acquired the bakery of 
J. M. Lipsey, Independence, and will 
operate as the Pastry Shop. 

Carl Drake,- Humboldt, is having an 
addition to his bakery erected. 

R. W. Clevenger has taken over the 
Perfect Bakery, Newton, from Jesse 
Jamison, 

The Superior Baking Co., Fort Wayne, 
has installed a heavy duty loaf molder. 

The Fred Miller Baking Co., Evans- 
ville, has added a loaf molder with Pull- 
man bread attachments, the Home Bak- 
ery, Bloomington, a cooky machine, and 
the Nash Baking Co., Terre Haute, a 
No. 2 high-speed dough mixer. 


The Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co. 


has taken over Lang’s Bakery, Indian- 
apolis. 


A. W. Wilkinson has opened a bakery 
at 110 East Fifth Street, Connersville, 
and Lee Boulware at Warren. 

Clyde Dick has bought the Barlow Pie 
Shop, 1739 Meridian Avenue, Anderson. 

J. L. Peters and D. M. Light have 
bought the Middleton Bakery, Marion, 
and will change the name to P & L 
Bakery. 

The Daugherty Cake Co., Indianapo- 
lis, has established a branch at Terre 
Haute. It has other branches at Fort 
Wayne and Richmond, and Lima, Ohio. 





SOUTHERN STATES 

M. O. Peacock, owner Key West 
(Fla.) Bakery, is building another at 
Miami, Fla., to cost about $30,000. 

The King Bakery Co. has begun busi- 
ness at Mobile, Ala. 

George Edwards has succeeded Jack 
Crockett as owner of the Paramount 
Bakery, Ozark, Ark. 

J. M. Polk, baker at Hoxie, Ark., is 
planning on an addition. 

The Federal System of Bakeries is 
opening another unit at 203 Dauphin 
Street, Mobile, Ala., under the manage- 
ment of J. G. Million, formerly of Hat- 
tiesburg, Miss. 

Members of the Louisville (Ky.) Ad- 
vertising Club were guests of the Gro- 
cers’ Baking Co., of that city, at a 
luncheon, and watched the process of 
production of bread. 

The bakery of J. Weingarten, 1-5 


. Preston Avenue, Houston, Texas, was 


damaged $75,000 by fire. 

The National Biscuit Co. has ac- 
quired property on East Hunter Street, 
Atlanta, Ga., on which it will erect a 
— bakery. 

. O. Stone, president F. O. Stone 
Baking Co., Atlanta, Ga., has been elect- 
ed a director of the Fulton National 
Bank, Atlanta. 

The bakery of the Cameron & Barr 
Co., Chattanooga, Tenn., is expected to 
be in operation early in February. 

The Whiteside Bakery Co., Louisville, 
Ky., has installed two No. 5 high-speed 
dough mixers. This company is now un- 
der the management of Richard Wahl, 
well known throughout the baking in- 
dustry, and president of the Bakery En- 
gineers’ Association. 

The Tip Top Baking Co., Louisville, 
Ky., has its new addition in operation. 

The Drury Baking Co., Lexington, Ky., 
has added an automatic flour and water 
handling outfit, a two-pocket dough di- 
vider, and a No. 1 automatic tray 
proofer. 

R. R. Watkins, formerly of Hobart, 
Okla., is now in the baking business at 
Ada, Okla. 


BAKERY AND MILL 
REST DAY LAW VOID 


In 1923, the Minnesota legislature en- 
acted a law providing that “No person 
shall be employed in, or about, any me- 
chanical or mercantile establishment, 
factory, foundry, laundry, power plant 
or stationary boiler or engine room, in 
this state, more than six days in any 
one week.” There was sought to be ex- 
empted from the operation of the act, 
by express proviso, employees of rail- 
ways, hospitals, flour mills, and several 
other industries. 

This law was declared to be void, in 
a decision handed down by the Minne- 
sota supreme court Jan. 2, 1925, in the 
case of State vs. Pocock, as unconstitu- 
tionally discriminating between similar 
classes of employees. 

Defendant, operator of the Frederic 
Hotel, St. Paul, was prosecuted for per- 
mitting one Choulsett to work “in and 
about the power plant, stationary boiler 
and engine room” of the hotel more than 
six days in a week. 

The defense conceded that the law 
would have been valid if it had applied 
to all employees similarly situated, but 
successfully contended that there was 
unjust discrimination in the excepting 
of employees performing the same kind 
of service in some 20 different lines of 
business. The supreme court said: 

“That the legislature may enact laws 
which apply only to a specified class is 
beyond question. But under the equal- 
ity provisions of both the state and fed- 
eral constitutions all similarly situated 
must be brought within the class, and 
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all within the class must be treated 
ee 

“The statute in question is a sanitary 
measure enacted to promote .the health 
and general welfare of employees by. af- 
fording them one day of rest in each 
week. To be valid it must operate alike 
upon all who are similarly situated. If 
it selects particular employees of the 
class and gives to them privileges which 
it withholds from other employees of 
the same class, or if it selects particular 
employers of the class and imposes upon 
them burdens and restrictions from 
which it exempts other employers of the 
same class, it denies the equal protec- 
tion of the laws to those discriminated 
against and thereby violates the consti- 
tutional mandate. 

“The legislature undoubtedly may ex- 
cept from the operation of such a law 
employments and activities the suspen- 
sion of which would be detrimental to 
the public, and also those where con- 
tinuous operation is essential, or where 
other differences of situation condition 
or resulting consequences furnish a rea- 
sonable ground for excepting them from 
such a restriction. But if it brings the 
employees of one establishment within 
the law and leaves those of another out- 
side the law with no reasonable ground 
for ndt treating them alike, it violates 
the equality rule. 

“An examination of this statute shows 
that any one who employs men in a 
power plant or boiler or engine room is 
within the law if the heat or power gen- 
erated is used in a hotel, a shoe factory, 
a bakery or a restaurant, but is outside 
the law if it is used in a newspaper plant, 
a place of public amusement, a cannery, 
a flour mill, an automobile garage or re- 
pair shop, or a creamery or cheese fac- 
tory located in a city of the third or 
fourth class. The need for a day of 
rest is the same whether the employee 
is generating heat and power for use in 
one or another of the lines of business 
mentioned, and the excluded employees 
are as clearly within the class which the 
law sought to benefit as those brought 
within it. 

“The statute cannot be sustained as 
creating a valid classification unless there 
are conditions or exigencies peculiar to 
the excluded lines of business which fur- 
nish a reasonable ground for withholding 
the benefit of the act from employees en- 
gaged in such lines of business, while 
granting it to employees performing like 
services in all other lines of business. 

“No differences in conditions have 
been pointed out, and none occur to us, 
that suggest a legitimate reason for 
saying that employees in hotels, bakeries, 
restaurants, factories, packing plants 
and machine repair shops shall have a 
day of rest, and that employees in places 
of amusement, newspaper plants, can- 
neries, flour mills, and automobile re- 
pair shops shall not. We know of no 
reason for excepting places of amuse- 
ment from the operation of the law that 
does not apply with at least equal force 
to hotels which furnish accommodations 
for the traveling public at all times. We 
think the statute clearly violates both the 
state and federal constitutions.” 


A. L. H. Srreer. 





BALTIMORE, MD. 


Wholesale and retail dealers in Balti- 
more and along the eastern shore of 
Maryland enjoyed a prosperous year in 
1924, and prospects for 1925 are very 
bright. Bread sales were of good volume, 
profits small and mishaps few. Several 
home demonstrations and many novel 
publicity events were featured. Both 
interurban trade and rural business was 
better than for the previous two years, 
owing to better conditions in the canning 
sections. All industrials are now fairly 
active, and collections are much im- 
proved. 

Prominent wholesale bakers look for a 
year equally as good as 1924, with fewer 
disconcerting factors. Early buying is 
equal to that of the same period a year 
ago. 

Retailers’ stocks are depleted, and they 
are in the market. An inclination on the 
part of bakers to wait and see how the 
market is going before buying extensively 
is reported by jobbers. Orders booked 
by supply houses point to a large volume 
‘this year. 

J. H. Woorriee. 
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NEW RETAIL BAKERY IS 
KANSAS CITY DEPARTURE 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—Kansas City, for 
many years known in the trade as a 
wholesalers town, is to have an oppor- 
tunity of buying part of its bakery goods 
direct from the ovens instead of through 
grocery stores, when the new plant of 
George Gould is put into operation late 
in February. Mr. Gould, well known as 
a cake expert, will specialize on baked 
products other than bread. 

The new plant, shown in the accom- 
panying picture, is of white stucco, in 
semimission style, with a green tile roof. 
It is located adjoining the “Stop and 
Shop” market development, a new build- 
ing which will house dealers in all lines 
of food. The site is at Main and Spring 
streets, near Thirty-second. This is three 
miles from the downtown shopping dis- 
trict, but is accessible to most of Kan- 
sas City’s south side, the principal resi- 
dence section of the town. 

A feature of the building will lie in the 
fact that the entire interior will be in 
sight of passersby, as well as of cus- 
tomers in the shop. High arched win- 
dows will give an unrestricted view from 
the street. All machinery and other 
equipment will be ornamental. 

The new shop will be the first estab- 
lishment of its kind in Kansas City. 
Sweet goods as well as bread are mar- 
keted here now by the several wholesale 
baking companies in the city, distribu- 
tion being had through grocery stores. 
Two or three large downtown stores 
maintain their own bakeries, and have 
built up a fair business in high class 
baked goods. 

Harvey E. Yantis. 





OKLAHOMA, ARKANSAS AND TEXAS 

Among Lamesa, Texas, firms that re- 
cently moved into new buildings were 
John Famers’ Bakery and the Lamesa 
Candy Co. These and others suffered in 
a fire that destroyed a large part of 
the ‘town’s business district last June. 
Each has new and modern equipment and 
commodious quarters. 

R. N. Miller, baker, Lincoln, Ark., is 
having a building completed for occu- 
pancy in January. 

A Christmas present was given to each 
of the 100 employees of the Fort Smith 


* Biscuit Co. at the recent holiday party 


given by officials of the company. 

The Wichita Falls, Texas, branch house 
of the National Biscuit Co. had a 125 
per cent increase of business in 1924 
over 1923, according to L. L. Stone, man- 
ager. The branch receives its products 
from the company’s Houston bakery and 
distribution is made in western Texas 
and southwestern Oklahoma. 

Recent additions to the bakery of the 
Piggly Wiggly Co., Wichita Falls, Texas, 
include a divider, rounder, proofer and 
molder. A mixing machine is to be in- 
stalled in January. This plant, estab- 
lished in 1924, employs six persons and 
has a daily capacity of 10,000 loaves. 

W. F. Glenn, manager Wichita Falls 
distributing branch of the Iten Biscuit 
Co., reports that business in 1924 was 
increased 300 per cent over 1923. The 
branch was established in August, 1924, 
and five salesmen are employed, covering 
western Texas and southwestern Okla- 
homa. . 

The grocery store and bakery of J. 
Weingarten, Inc., Houston, Texas, suf- 
fered a $75,000 fire loss during the holi- 
days, said to have. been covered by in- 
surance. 

“Bakers of the Southwest have a right 
to expect a larger business in 1925 than 
in 1924,” says C. A. Klein, owner of 
Klein’s Bakery, Enid, Okla. “With crop 
prices at the peak, people will not bake 
their own bread when it is cheaper to 
buy it.” ‘ 

Part of the plant of the Nafziger Bak- 
ing Co., Wichita Falls, Texas, has been 
reconstructed at a cost of about $13,000. 
It suffered from three fires during 1924, 
but is being run now at capacity, or 
20,000 loaves daily, according to Fred 
T. Kingery, manager. Established about 
three years ago, it employs 30 persons 
and uses eight trucks. 

A second plant in Wichita Falls, Texas, 
has been established by the Tenth Street 
Electric Bakery, owned and operated by 
T. B. Railley. It contains two ovens with 
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New Bakery Under Construction for George Gould, at Kansas City 


a capacity of 1,500 loaves daily, and 
seven persons are employed. 

The Public Market Co., operating in 
Kansas and Texas, has established a 
branch store at 217 West California Av- 
enue, Oklahoma City, in charge of F. W. 
Rowan, who was transferred from Aus- 
tin, Texas. A bakery will be installed. 

Christ Memstas, baker, Beaumont, 
Texas, is a voluntary bankrupt, liabili- 
ties being listed at $3,331, and assets on 
which he claims exemption: at $10,100. 

Coleman Robinson has moved his bak- 
ery to a new building in Maud, Okla. 
Thomas Allred is associated with him, 
and Mrs. Robinson has charge of the 
sales department. 

A tax of $10 on each car or truck 
operated by a local bakery and $25 on 
each operated in the city by a bakery 


located elsewhere has been proposed ‘by ° 


the city council of North Little Rock, 
Ark. ‘ 

One of the largest and most modern 
wholesale and retail bakery plants in 
West Texas is to be installed during the 
spring at Lubbock, Texas, by R. H. Mar- 
tin, owner and operator of Martin’s Bak- 
ery, at that place. The new plant will 
cost about $40,000. 

Many bakers of Oklahoma look with 
disfavor on a bill introduced in the legis- 
lature by Representative Torn, of Mc- 
Curtain County, providing for the levy- 
ing of an occupation tax on industries 
and lines of retail business. Objection 
is based principally on the fact that taxes 
already are higher than business justifies. 

A complete bakery has been installed 
in the state penitentiary at McAlester, 
Okla. 

A bakery is being established at Crys- 
tal City, Texas, by Bon Schard, owner 
of a shop in San Antonio. 

A brick and concrete building is being 
erected at Hebronville, Texas, by Gus 
Mingas, who will install therein a modern 
baking plant. 

Among recent visitors in Fort Smith, 
Ark., were George Babb, of the Junge 
Baking Co., Joplin, Mo., and C. S. New- 
berry, representing the Standard Corru- 
gated Box Co., St. Louis. 

D. C. Scantlin has been added to the 
staff of salesmen of the Fort Smith Bis- 
cuit Co., northwestern Arkansas being 
his territory. 

Twenty-five years ago W. D. Young, 
Fort Smith, began baking bread in his 
home oven and selling it from a basket 
carried on his arm. Today his son, who 
bought the business 10 years ago, is turn- 
ing out 15,000 to 20,000 loaves of bread 
daily. Bread is the only product of the 
plant, which is one of the largest in west- 
ern Arkansas. 

When the Fort Smith Biscuit Co. com- 
pletes an addition which will nearly dou- 
ble the floor space, it will install a com- 
plete candy manufacturing department, 
and the capacity of the bakery proper 
will be increased 75 per cent. The plant 
employs 150 persons, including 22 sales- 
men, and has a monthly payroll of $7,000. 
President Wortz says that 1924 was the 
best year the company has had. 


A novel and interesting birthday cake 
was turned out recently by the Edmond- 
son Bakery, Fort Smith, Ark. It was 
for a woman of that city who had 
reached her hundred and second anni- 
versary. On the cake were 102 candles, 
100 of them pink to cover the first cen- 
tury of her life and two white as start- 
ers on the second one. 

In Fort Smith, the consumption of bak- 
ery bread has increased 50 per cent dur- 
ing the past three years, due to the 
gradual decrease in the use of hot bis- 
cuits and the saving made by buying 
bakery bread. Ten years ago only 45 
per cent of the people in this section had 
access to bakeries. Now over 65 per 
cent depend on the bakery for their daily 
bread. 

Bread prices will have to be advanced 
in Arkansas as soon as bakers have used 
up supplies of flour purchased before the 
recent heavy advances, says Manager 
Shipley, of the Shipley Baking Co. Flour 
costs an average of $3.50 bbl more than 
it did six months ago. 

Speaking of the assembling of ingredi- 
ents for some of the products of the 
Fort Smith Baking Co., C. H. Wortz, 
president, says that figs are from Smyr- 
na, currants from Turkey, coconut from 
Ceylon, vanilla beans from Mexico, mo- 
lasses from Louisiana, peanuts from Vir- 
ginia and raisins from California. 





BAKERY STOCKS STEADY 

During the past month the general 
stock market has fully met the expecta- 
tions of the most enthusiastic contend- 
ers that business has entered a long pe- 
riod of favorable conditions. Baking 
stocks have kept an even keel, with 
neither spectacular advances nor de- 
clines, although the volume of trading 
has at times been large with some of 
the consolidation issues. 

Since Jan. 1 the new Continental Bak- 
ing Corporation has announced the pur- 
chase of several additional companies, 
among which are the Standard Bakeries 
Corporation, Taggart Baking Co., Con- 
sumers’ Baking Co. and the Massachu- 
setts Baking Co. 

The Standard Bakeries Corporation 
owns bakeries at Akron, Ohio, Hammond, 
Ind., Omaha, Neb., Pueblo and Denver, 
Célo., El Paso, Texas, Long Beach and 
Los Angeles, Cal. The Taggart Baking 
Co. operates bakeries in Indianapolis 
and Anderson, Ind., the Consumers’ 
Baking Co. in Paterson and Harrison, 
N. J., and the Massachusetts Baking Co. 
in several New England cities. 

It is understood. that the Continental 
Baking Corporation also has been ne- 
gotiating for the Canada Bread Co., Ltd., 
Nasmiths, Ltd., and other baking com- 
panies in Montreal and Winnipeg. Ac- 
quisitions already announced by the Con- 
tinental seem to fully warrant the ex- 
pectation that this corporation is des- 
tined to become the largest single influ- 
ence in the baking industry. 

The newly organized Purity Baking 
Corporation, developing rapidly into a 
larger unit through consolidation of the 


Purity Baking Co. of St. Paul and Min- 
neapolis, and several other companies, 
has announced the acquisition of several 
other units, and it is understood that ne- 
gotiations are also in progress for addi- 
tional properties. It.is expected that 
this company will also develop into a 
much larger organization. 

No further announcements have been 
made in connection with further expan- 
sion of the Ward Baking Corporation, 
but rumors are again heard that an- 
nouncement of additional constructive 
developments may be expected in the 
not distant future. The Ward stocks, 
after a substantial rise some weeks ago, 
have remained in a comparatively nar- 
row area, and it is believed that any im- 
portant. announcements made concern- 
ing this company will witness a substan- 
tial upward movement in the quotations 
of Ward stocks. 

The following compilation of stocks 
is made by J. K. Rice, Jr., & Co., New 
York City: 


Par Bid Asked 

American Bakery 

Common (St. Louis).... 100 73 

PUGROTTOER cecccviccrses 100 97% ose 

6's, 1927 ice soe 100 101 
American Stores Co. 

Common (Philadelphia) .. 45 48 
Campbell Baking Co. 

|) yy erie eer 100 102 
Continental Baking Corp. 

oo errr, arr 111 114 

COOGEE ED kc escceeeses ee 25 26 

oo er 92 95 
Cushman’s Sons, Inc. 

Common (N. Y. C.)..... «+. 70 73 

De sea Cbeseweesesewe 45 100 ° 

FT DOP COmt POG. vccsccces 100 100 es 
Dillman Bakery 6’s, 1935. ... 98 101 
Fleischmann Co, common. ... 83 84 
General Baking 

CEOS webs ces ccdecsce oes 140 145 

PROTMTIOG ic ccecvcccesece ces 117 123 

SM, TOSS ccccccceseccsse ose 105 see 
Great Atl. & Pac. Tea pfd 100 113 115 
Grennan Bakeries........ ... 16 17 
Horn & Hardart Corp. 

Of Pennsylvania ....... ... 180 185 

Se MEE cacastecase 245 205 215 

Of Illinois (common)... 100 5 15 

Of Illinois (pfd) ....... 100 15 25 
Loose Wiles 

Common V. T. ¢ . 100 7s « ve 

Se EE. 63.80 benine see Wee 100 100 108 

FPP rrereerecrire 100 106 109 
Massachusetts Baking 

CMG ec csccccccisie ves 

ore 100 105 

a rer res 100 12 
National Biscuit Co. 

(New) common ........ 25 70 72 

Preferred eer rrr 100 122 126 
New England Bakery 

Common e506 100 0 35 

Ff earner. 100 99 

errr eee 100 72 
Purity Baking Co. 

COMBMBOR .cccccccscces ° 5 65 

Preferred cavers hence. ee 103 105 
Shults Bread Co. 6’s, 1940 ... 98 100 
Southern Baking 

COMMON ceccccsscsess 63 66 

Pe ee 90 . 95 
Tri State Baking Co. 

GED covecccevesouse 100 205 215 

Preferred ... wes 100 100 she 

ey MG sev cduetce vee 97 100 
United Bakeries 

Common ...... 160 

Preferred ..... 100 105 
Ward Baking Co. 

Common ..... 100 200 

DE «i vée<tihewas 100 100 once 

SS a ree eee 101 103 
Ward Baking Corp. 

oo, ere | 94 96 

>» |S eeee tye 118 122 

BP UD. 6.066 06005686 068 42 44 
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New Sunday Law Criticised—State Associa- 
tions Protest Against Merger—Mutual 
Insurance Company Very Successful 

New York, N. Y.—A mass meeting 
was held under the auspices of the 
Brooklyn Merchants’ Bakers’ Association 
and the Kings and Queens County Bak- 
ers’ Board of Trade in Brooklyn to dis- 
cuss the Sunday question. Bakers feel 
that the present laws are discriminatory, 
inasmuch as delicatessen stores are al- 
lowed to keep open on Sundays and sell 
bread and cakes, while bakers must close, 

A. J. Gundermann, of the New York 
State Association of Manufacturing Re- 
tail Bakers, informed those present that 
the legislative committee of his associa- 
tion stands ready to do its duty toward 
the bakers as they may specify. The 
full co-operation and assistance of the 
Allied Trades was promised by Henry 
J. Hahn, of Jaburg Bros., Inc., while 
Morse M. Frankel, representing the 
Jewish bakery industry, explained the 
hardships imposed by the present law. 
It was decided to hold another meeting 
shortly to take definite action and organ- 
ize for the appointment of committees. 

It being learned that Max Strasser, 
president New York State Association 
of Manufacturing Retail Bakers, has 
tendered his resignation, the board of 
directors requested him to continue in 
office and gave him a vote of confidence, 
which resulted in his consenting to con- 
tinue as president. 

The resolution passed by the Kings & 
Queens County Bakers’ Board of Trade 
last month, and which was published in 
The Northwestern Miller, regarding the 
formation of a gigantic baking enter- 
prise, was read, and all local associations 
were requested to send similar protests 
to the Department of Justice and to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, at 
Washington. The New York State As- 
sociation also went on record in a similar 
manner and protested against the fur- 
ther expansion of the large bread in- 
terests. 





BAKERS’ MUTUAL PAYS BIG DIVIDENDS 


At the annual meeting of the Bakers’ 
Mutual Insurance Co. of New York more 
than $100,000 were distributed, a regular 
dividend of 25 per cent being paid to 
policy holders and an extra dividend of 
50 per cent was declared, The report of 
the treasurer-secretary, Adam Metz, 
shows that the company has accepted 
2,085 risks, premiums collected amount 
to $889,789, and dividends of $231,041 
have been paid. The report gives the 
reserve fund as $291,842, and the sur- 
plus $223,505. The election of officers 
resulted as follows: Albin E. Plarre, 
president; A. E. Intemann and Henry 


Holtermann, vice presidents; Adam 
Metz, _ treasurer - secretary; Gotthilf 
Bromm, assistant secretary; Charles 


Gaisert, assistant treasurer. 


PIE BAKERS IN COURT 

Last July an injunction in favor of 
Jochum Bros., Inc., restraining Joseph 
and Michael Jochum from taking any 
interest in the Ridgewood Pie Baking 
Co. was granted. They were also re- 
strained from violating an agreement 
not to enter into a similar business in 
New York City, Long Island or New 
Jersey for five years after they sold 
their stock of Jochum Bros., Inc. Wil- 
liam J. Bittles, president Jochum Bros., 
Inc., avers that they are engaged in the 
business of the Ridgewood Pie Baking 
Co. and that through their competition 
the plaintiff has suffered heavy losses, 
and he seeks damages therefor. 


BAKERS’ CLUB 

The next luncheon of the Bakers’ Club 
will be held Jan, 28 at the Hotel Penn- 
sylvania, at which time the annual meet- 
ing and election of a board of directors 
will take place. At the last luncheon 
the following members were nominated 
to serve for a period of three years: 
Edward G. Broenniman, Walter Ebinger, 
William J. Eisner, William J. Morris, 
Jr. Walter Rautenstrauch, Richard 
Meyer, Farrar Tilney and A. J. Zam- 
pieri. There are 214 members in good 
standing. 


LARGE CONCERNS SHOW GAIN 


Earnings of The Fleischmann Co. for 
1924 were a little in excess of the pre- 
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vious year. Sales reported for the first 
nine months of last year amounted to 
$33,515,000, and it is estimated that the 
total for the year will reach approxi- 
mately $44,000,000. The company will 
show net profits for common stock of 
about $9,000,000. As the dividends of 
$4 per share on the 1,500,005 shares of 
common stock require $6,000,000, the sur- 
plus should be increased about $3,000,000. 

The estimate for the net earnings of 
the National Biscuit Co. for 1924 gives 
an amount equal to about twice the divi- 
dend requirements on the common stock, 
or approximately $6 a share. Since 1921 
when the concern’s expansion program 
began to show results, earnings have 
been in excess of double the average of 
the immediately preceding year. The 
concern operates about 40 _ plants 
throughout the country. 

It is stated that the recent merger of 
large baking interests under the caption 
of Continental Baking Corporation will 
not have any effect on the National Bis- 
cuit Co., as the latter is principally a 
producer of more than 400 varieties of 
crackers, and has only a small production 
of bread. 


HEALTH CERTIFICATES NECESSARY 


The board of health of the city of 
New York is at present launching a 
campaign to strictly enforce the regula- 
tion regarding health certificates. It is 
pointed out that the law compels all food 
handlers to obtain such a certificate, and 
inasmuch as the baker belongs in this 
class, it is absolutely necessary for him 
to be in possession of a certificate. 

NOTES 

P. Detroy plans to erect a bakery at 
Medina. 

S. Peterman will open a pastry shop 
in Oneonta, 

George Whittemore has opened a store 
at Edmeston. 

B, F. Lyke has purchased Scarrott’s 
bakery, Glens Falls. 

The Nill & Jess Store, Watertown, 
will discontinue business. 

The South Shore Baking Co., 
brook, recently started business. 

H. Helshewitz, bakery, Brooklyn, has 
been taken over by Harry Sharflin. 

Earle H. Lindquist and Carlson Bros. 
are opening bakeries at Jamestown. 

The Federal System of Bakeries re- 
cently opened a branch at New Rochelle. 

Julius Kissley has started a bakery at 
West Catskill, and Gerst & Gunther at 
Syracuse. 

Max Reminger has bought Wendler’s 
Bakery, 870 Knickerbocker Avenue, 
Brooklyn. 

Cushman’s Sons, Inc., will occupy new 
quarters at 18 South Fourth Avenue, 
Mount Vernon. 

Amey Nelson has bought the Scales 
Bakery, Elmira, and Carl Shei has suc- 
ceeded Mary Gwenn, Patchogue. 

Joseph Chirrisch has opened a bakery 
at Katonah, and Charles W. Cook and 
John E. Holgate at Johnson City. 

The Riverdale Lunch & Bakery Shop 
has opened at Yonkers, and Victor Leis- 
er has a bakery at South Rochester. 

The Ward Baking Co. has purchased 
property on St. Mary’s and Concord 
Avenue, New York, to erect another 
plant. 

Suffered fire loss: William Adams & 
Son, Tonawanda; D. B. Moore, Oxford; 
Hornell Bakery, Inc., Hornell; J. F. 
Hodges, Arlington; William Poltsky, 
New York; Edward Bender, Brooklyn; 
Hudson Lunch and Bakery, Poughkeep- 
sie; Domestic Bakery, Natural Bridge. 

Reported as bankrupts: H. D. Hollis- 
ter, Cortland; S. Freedberg, Far Rocka- 
way; Black River Bakery, Watertown; 
Fred Daley, Rochester; Wiegan Bros., 
Kandl & Frank, Ida Wunsch, Baking 
Corporation, and Wood-Long 7 
and Restaurant, New York; Fran 
Kipp, Wappinger Falls. 

Bakeries recently opened: New York, 
E. & G. Bakery and Lunchroom, 1916 
Third Avenue, Sherman Bakery and 
Lunchroom, 908 St. Nicholas Avenue, 
Margon & Glaser, R. Fine, 1264 St. 
Nicholas Avenue; Brooklyn, J. Seidel, 
2477 Eighty-fifth Street, Sheffer & Edel- 
stein, Katz Bakery, C. Caleca, Ebinger 


Lyn- 


Bakery, 800 Nostrand Avenue, Drake 
Bros. 

New corporations: Metropolitan Bis- 
cuit Corporation, M. M. Bakery, Con- 
course Baking Corporation, Gold Bread 
Bakery Co., Rappaport & Licht, M. 
Greenwald, Hershey Baking Co., R. & P. 
Bakery, Grossjean’s Bakery, Max Katch- 
er Baking Co., Criterion Bakery and 
Beck Bros., New York; Lipshutz Sons’ 
Bakers’ Corporation, Avenue J Bakery, 
Borough Bakery, Ulmer Park Bakery, 
Helen’s Pastry Shop and Bakery Work- 
rs’ Corporation, Brooklyn; O. P. Ben- 
son Co., Potsdam. 

Bruno C. Scumipt. 





PHILADELPHIA 

While flour has steadily advanced dur- 
ing the month in sympathy with the 
strength of wheat, bakers are following 
the rising views of manufacturers re- 
luctantly and are buying only to cover 
current needs, Butter is more plentiful 
and about 7c lower, and bakers have no 
difficulty in supplying their needs at rel- 
atively cheap prices. Eggs are scarce 
and firm, aside from seconds, of which 
there are plenty available. Sugar is in 
moderate but ample supply, and quiet 
at 6.15@6.25¢ for granulated. 

The retail bread price is generally 8c 
for a -oz loaf. 

J. Ivins’ Sons, Inc., has secured a 
m aE. charter to manufacture, bake 
and deal in biscuits, crackers, cake and 
bread. Capital, $500,000. 

On New Year’s eve Sydney D. Con- 
well, for many years a dealer in bakers’ 
supplies, a business with which he be- 
came familiar when a mere lad working 
in his father’s store, died of pneumonia. 
He was a member of the Union League, 
Manufacturers’ Club and of the Phila- 
delphia board of the New York Prod- 
uce Exchange, and is survived by his 
widow, four children and his mother. 

The last sale of the Freihofer Baking 
Co. stock was at 92. 

* a 

The Freihofer Baking Co. is building 
a one-story distributing station and 
stable at Forrest Avenue and Washing- 
ton Lane, Philadelphia, to cost $70,000. 

SamueEt S, Daniets. 





BUFFALO, N. Y. 

Burrato, N. Y.—Bakers have not yet 
advanced bread prices in Buffalo, as has 
been the case in other parts of this ter- 
ritory, but several of the largest firms 
indicate a desire to do so. 

The demand for bread is steadily in- 
creasing and bakers are working over- 
time to supply the demand. Adjacent 
rural districts are making a strong call 
upon local manufacturers, with the re- 
sult that deliveries into the snowbound 
outlying districts have almost doubled. 


LEGISLATION UN NECESSARY 


In regard to the reported attempt to 
introduce federal legislation compelling 
bakers to produce loaves of bread weigh- 
ing 16 oz, an official of the Hall Baking 
Co., stated that he had no knowledge of 
any effort by the trade to combat such 
legislation, even should it be proposed. 
“Under the state law we have a right 
to make any size loaf of bread, as long 
as we mark the weight on the loaf. I 
know of no move to standardize bread 


loaves,” he said. 


A New York dispatch quotes William 
B. Ward, nationally known baker, whose 
company maintains a large plant in Buf- 
falo, as saying: “Each loaf of bread, 
having the germ of life within it, has an 
individuality, and the production of 
bread under a fixed standard of weight 
means no added benefit or saving to the 
consumer.” 


WOULD SUCCEED SMALL BAKERS 


Reports that the Wistar Baking Co., 
which has four chain plants in Buffalo 
and the bread baking operations of 
which are visible to the public, contem- 
— the establishment of an east side 

ranch are not confirmed by company 
officials. The Wistar people twice at- 
tempted to maintain a branch in that 
section among the forei population, 
but found that they pee not meet the 
competition of the small family bakeries. 

Competition now is even more keen, 
because of the increased activity in that 
section of the big baking companies in 
their house-to-house delivery system. 
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However, the Wistar management does 
not deny that it possibly will try again. 
The Wistar firm is much pleased at the 
success met by its Roman meal bread, 
of which it is the only manufacturer in 
Buffalo. M. A. McCartuy. 





NEW JERSEY BAKERY ITEMS 

Newark, N. J.—The Hudson County 
division of the New Jersey Bakers’ 
Board of Trade plans an increase of 
prices, and committees will report to the 
next meeting. Otto Kraft having re- 
signed as treasurer, Fred Werban was 
chosen to succeed him, while A. M. Gog- 
gel was elected recording secretary. 

A stiff fight against delicatessen 
stores, restaurants and other places 
using the word “Bakery” but where ac- 
tual baking is not done was proposed 
at the last meeting of the Passaic Coun- 
ty division of the New Jersey Bakers’ 
Board of Trade. The bakers present de- 
clared that the use of the word “Bakery” 
by such establishments is misleading, and 
the executive board was requested to 
find a way to alleviate these conditions. 
The following officers were elected: T. 
G. Wiech, president; S. Gutleber, vice 
president; A. Mulley, secretary-treas- 
urer. 

NOTES 

The bakeries of I. Cywinski and V. 
Puswicz, Jersey City, have been damaged 
by fire. 

The Freihofer Baking Co. plans the 
erection of a large distributing station 
at Atlantic City. 

Frank Betz has bought Blum’s bak- 
ery, Cliffside Park, and John Pfandler 
has sold his Hoboken bakery. 

Theodor Pleus, Rutherford, sold out, 
and August Damm has bought Millin & 
Weitbrech’s bakery, Jersey City. 

A. Strominger, Newark, sold his bak- 
ery to Max Heinrich, and Max Stolse 
has bought Hiltner’s bakery, Kearney. 

Mathias Voykovic has bought Eger’s 
bakery, Irvington, and Henry I. Huf- 
nagel will open another bakery in that 
town. 

Meiderer & Bauman have opened a 
bakery at West New York, and Perry 
Schatzou has bought the Schlissermann 
Bakery, Belmar. 

New corporations: Mattioli Bros., 
Landisville; Peterson’s Bakery, Lake- 
wood; Horbach Baking Co., Newark; 


United Hudson Bakeries, Union Hill; - 


Dortmund & Co., Jersey City. 
Bruno C. Scumuipt. 





A NOVEL USE FOR DOUGH SHEET 

Cuicaco, I1t.— William Walmsley, the 
popular member of the American Insti- 
tute School of Baking staff, has devel- 
oped a unique method to bring home to 
the students the qualifications for suc- 
cess in the baking field. He prepared a 
dough sheet of success from the ordinary 
formula form used in every bakery, and 
used it in a regular class room lecture 
to the students at the institute school. 

The form is labeled: “Special formula 
for an excellent straight dough. The 
product made from this formula will be 
named ‘Success.’” Into the formula Mr. 
Walmsley suggests should be mixed com- 
monsense, punctuality, plasticity, tem- 
perament, thoroughness, ability, initia- 
tive, confidence, determination, compen- 
sation. 

“How plastic are you?” Mr. Walmsley 
asked the students in discussing the con- 
sistence of the mix. How well can they 
take orders, how rapidly could they ab- 
sorb new ideas, new methods, etc. On 
fermentation he made these suggestions: 
be punctual, do not watch the clock, be 
interested in the work, always be ready 
to work overtime when called upon. In 
discussing make-up he advocated clean- 
liness, care of one’s personal appearance, 
thoroughness, do all jobs assigned better 
than they had ever been done before. 

Proofing, Mr. Walmsley said, was a 
matter of adapting oneself to environ- 
ment. Initiative was suggested ability 
to be a leader. Underproofing was tak- 
en as a symbol for lack of confidence, 
while the overconfident could be de- 
scribed as overproofed. 

The final discussion was selling. The 
future lies before the student, he said, 
and he admonished them not to think en- 
tirely in terms of dollars and cents, and 
left this parting thought “Can you make 
yourself salable?” S. O. Werner. 
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BREAD MAKING IN JAPAN 


By M. Joya 


T IS not certain when baking was first 

introduced into Japan, but it can be 
assumed that bread was baked there in 
the sixteenth century by the Portuguese 
traders who visited the country. Later, 
at the beginning of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, Jesuit priests landed and made 
their homes in Japan, and they doubt- 
lessly had ovens made and baked bread. 
But this bread was for their own con- 
sumption, and it was not until many 
years later, 1869, that the first public 
bakery in Japan was opened at Yoko- 
hama. 

From this time the Japanese public 
has been gradually educated to the taste 
for bread. At first, owing to the fact 
that the taste and smell of butter was 
abhorrent to them, bread was eaten in 
a sweetened form and as an addition to 
their regular diet. Outside the cities, 
this sweet roll is still the commonest 
form of bread eaten. 

As western civilization spread, so the 
taste for butter spread, until now, in 
the cities, unsweetened bread and butter 
has become popular. Although it is only 
in the cities that unsweetened bread is 
sold, the sweetened variety may be ob- 
tained in almost any part of the country. 

While the staple food of the popula- 
tion is still rice, many factors are tend- 
ing to increase the consumption of 
bread, one of these being the increased 
price of rice. 

If one may assume that the popula- 
tion of cities usually leads the way in 
the establishment of new customs, the 
eating of bread in Japan should in- 
crease rapidly. The estimated consump- 
tion of wheat flour in the manufacture 
of bread for all Japan, during the year 
July 1, 1922, to June 30, 1923, was 283,- 
460,000 Ibs, or 4 lbs per head. In the 
city of Tokyo this consumption for the 
same period was 40 lbs per head, and 
this would lead one to imagine that as 
western civilization spreads, the amount 
of flour necessary to satisfy Japan’s de- 
mands will be enormously increased. 

As will be realized by the fact that, 
even in Tokyo, only some 3% lbs per 
head of wheat flour is used in a month 
for the making of bread, it is still not a 
necessary part of the diet. The lower 
classes, especially, consider no meal com- 
plete without rice, finding meat and 
bread entirely unsatisfying. Bread is 
considered by all, except those who have 
adopted western habits, as something to 
be eaten between meals rather than with 
them. , 

Bakeries in Japan are not very highly 
modernized and, except in the cities, it 
is difficult to obtain really well made 
bread. They are usually of small capac- 
ity. The largest, being in Tokyo, can 
use 500 bbls of flour daily, but its pro- 
duction is seldom up to its capacity. 

The number of shops selling bread, ac- 
cording to official figures, is 300, but 
there are probably a large number of 
small stores not included in this figure. 

The larger proportion of wheat flour 
used in Japan, at the present time, goes 
to make Udon, which are very similar to 
noodles. It is estimated that 830,020,- 
000 Ibs annually are used in the manu- 
facture of this food. 

These noodles are obtainable in all 
parts of the country, every town having 
numerous shops where they may be 
bought. They are served in various 
ways, either hot or cold, with sauces or 
cooked vegetables, fish, game or meat. 
During the winter nights hot noodles are 
in great demand, and they are sold by 
men who push their carts around the 
streets crying their wares. The noodle 
shops also undertake to deliver hot 
noodles to any address, and many busi- 
ness men make a luncheon of them in 
their offices. 

Although not so popular as the Udon, 
a variety of noodle is also made from 
buckwheat flour and is known as the 
Soba. Some 262,000,000 lbs of buck- 
wheat flour are used annually in the 
making of this food, which, together 
with wheat flour noodles, is not only 
eaten with meals but also between meals. 

Tokyo is by far the largest noodle 
eating district in Japan, as more than 
50 per cent of the flour used in this in- 
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dustry in the entire country is consumed 
in this city alone. 

While the use of wheat flour in Japan 
has been traced to the earliest times, it 
has, until of late, been used in the form 
of these noodles or various sweet dishes 
which exist, similar to dumplings and 
boiled puddings. 

In conclusion it is considered that, ‘al- 
though the time is far distant when 
bread will take the place of rice in the 
Japanese diet, there is every indication 
that the consumption of wheat flour in 
Japan will, in the near future, be enor- 
mously increased by the growing popu- 
larity of bread. 





ON THE PACIFIC COAST 


Bakers Report Improved Trade Conditions— 
Further Expansion in Prospect—Many 
Changes in Ownership During Month 


Seatrizx, Wasu.—A_ slightly firmer 
market prevails on the Pacific Coast and 
in the intermountain territory. With the 
exception of the extreme southern por- 
tion, including southern California, pro- 
duction reports show a slight increase 
over last month. In the south, outputs 
are somewhat below normal, but qual- 
ity is good in all territories. Prices re- 
main strong at last month’s figures, no 
section having reported increases. The 
market price in southern California and 
in the Seattle territories remains at 8c 
and 12c, for the 1-lb and 114-lb, respec- 
tively. Northern California, Oregon and 
the intermountain country hold firm at 
9c and 13c. 

The labor situation along the coast 
remains quiet, except in San Francisco, 
where early in the month the driver- 
salesmen made demands for a $3 week 
advance, from $45 to $18. A strike was 
threatened, but at a conference of union 
officials and the master bakers last week, 
a settlement was reached. No advance 
was allowed, and working conditions for 
driver-salesmen remain unchanged. The 
wagon drivers’ demand was based on the 
fact that bakers in Oakland, across the 
Bay, were paid the $48 scale. A move- 
ment is on foot to have the Oakland scale 
reduced to $45. 

The continually advancing flour mar- 
ket has had the effect of stopping buy- 
ing. Little flour was sold or contracted 
during the month, although a number of 
the large wholesalers are awaiting the 
opportunity to cover their requirements 
up to the new crop. 





R. B. WARD CO. EXPANDING 

The general offices of the R. B. Ward 
Co., Inc., having bakeries in Berkeley, 
Los Angeles and San Diego, Cal., are 
being moved to Los Angeles from Santa 
Barbara. A new building-is going up, 
adjacent to the Los Angeles factory, for 
their use. 

The company recently completed in- 
stalling a large capacity make-up unit in 
the bread department of its Berkeley 
plant; and installation work is now go- 
ing on in the Los Angeles factory of an 
additional unit with a capacity of 5,000 
loaves per hour. A traveling oven also 
is being placed in this plant. Equipment 
and another traveling oven, it is report- 
ed, have been ordered for the San Diego 
bakery. 

NOTES 

Louis Delagne has purchased the Los 
Gatos (Cal.) Bakery. 

Martin’s Bakery, Tillamook, Oregon, 
has added a new oven. 

A new oven has been placed in the 
Beverly Boulevard Bakery, Los Angeles. 

H. W. Aiken has sold the Day Lite 
Bakery, Santa Maria, Cal., to M. Col- 
lins. 

O. Jacobson, of the Minneapolis Bak- 
ery, Spokane, has added some new equip- 
ment. 

The Junction Sanitary Bakery has been 
opened at 998 Mission Street, San Fran- 
cisco. 

Jacob Osenbrug, proprietor Home 
Bakery, Butte, Mont., will increase the 
capitalization of the company $25,000. 


Improvements will be made in the bak- 
ery in the spring. 

The Crocker Amazon Bakery has been 
opened at 915 Genoa Avenue, San Fran- 
cisco. 

J. L. Tucker has sold his Bake-Rite 
Bakery, Wenatchee, Wash., to Charles 
Bock. 

Fred Delaie, of the City Bakery, Santa 
Barbara, Cal., is arranging to move to 
a new location. 

Veldkamp & Son, Aberdeen, Wash., 
will open a branch bakery on West 
Wishkas Street. 

H. Freyman, of Renton, Wash., is in 
Minneapolis, taking a course at the Dun- 
woody Institute. 

R. Pense has sold the Sunnyside Bak- 
ery, 1025 Belmont Street, Portland, to 
H. Wachendorf. 

C. W. Du Bois has sold the Pioneer 
Bakery & Confectionery, Woodland, Cal., 
to W. T. Powell. 

The Shelton (Wash.) Bakery has 
changed hands, V. H. Larson having sold 
it to M. Honnum. 

G. P. and W. E. Baldwin have opened 
the Daylight Bakery at 146 Kentucky 
Street, Petaluma, Cal. 

Bandits held up W. D. Cox, driver for 
the R. B. Ward Baking Co., Inc., Los 





COMING BAKERS’ CONVENTIONS 


Missouri Association at Se- 
dalia, Feb. 3-4. 

Potomac States Association at 
Baltimore, Feb. 3-4. 

Nebraska Association at Hast- 
ings, Feb. 10-11. 

Indiana Association at Indian- 
apolis, Feb. 18-19. 

Southern Bakers’ Association at 
Miami, Fla., April 6-9. 

Rocky Mountain Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation at Denver, April 20-22. 

Kentucky Association at Louis- 
ville, May 5. 

Iowa Association at Muscatine, 
May 19-20. 

Potomac States Association an- 
nual at Charlotte, N. C., May 25- 
28. 

Pennsylvania Association at 
Bedford Springs, June 15-17. 

American Bakers’ Association 
and Bakery Equipment Manufac- 
turers’ Association at Buffalo, 
Sept. 14-20. 











Angeles, and escaped with the company 
payroll, amounting to $3,000. 

William Henderson has sold his bakery 
on Clinton Street, Portland, to E. Young, 
formerly of Montana. 

The Mity-Nice Bakery, Bakersfield, 
Cal., has installed an electric oven. E. 
Jenkins is proprietor. 

Some new machine equipment was in- 
stalled recently in Stundon’s Bakery, 306 
Bertonia Street, Seattle. 

J. Parma, of the Central Market Bak- 
ery, Santa Barbara, Cal., was in Los 
Angeles early in the month. 

Leo and Hermann Loevenstein have 
sold their Toppenish (Wash.) Bakery to 
Johnson Bros., of Spokane. 

Louie Sivilias, of the Post Street Bak- 
ery, Seattle, and Mrs. Sivilias, have re- 
turned from their honeymoon. 

Martin Martinov, proprietor Butter 
Krust Baking Co., Salt Lake City, Utah, 
was in Chicago early in the month. 

The Enterprise Bakery, Redwood City, 
Cal., plans building a new factory in the 
near future. 

I. W. Martine and C. W. Gosney have 
opened a bakery at 86 Locust Street, 
Santa Cruz, Cal., which they call the 
“49’er.” 

A new mixer, molder and proofer have 
been placed in the Franco-American 
Bakery, Los Angeles. W. A. Eseman 
is manager. 

Although William Martin has moved 
his bakery from Garibaldi, Oregon, to 
Tillamook, he has retained his retail shop 
in Garibaldi. 

A bakery department has been opened 
in the Alice Shoppe, San Anselmo, Cal. 
While a full bakery line will be carried, 


A. Spuehler is proprietor. - 
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it will specialize in pastries and in cater- 
ing. 

A divider, rounder and molder have 
been installed in the Daily Bread Shop, 
Pasadena, Cal. E. W. Losey & Sons 
are proprietors. 


Robert Harrison, son of Harvey Har- 
rison, proprietor Baker’s Bakery, Bak- 
er, Oregon, is attending college in 
Eugene, Oregon. 

The Haynes-Foster Baking Co., Port- 
land, recently purchased the assets of 
Uncle’s Delicious Pies Co., which dis- 
continued business. 


The Kramer Baking- Co., San Diego, 
Cal., contemplates an addition in the 
spring, at which time some new equip- 
ment will be added. 

After being out of the baking business 
for several years, J. E. Dugwyler has 
opened a retail shop in Tacoma, near the 
Lincoln High School. 


A new bakery has been opened on East 
Seventeenth Street, Portland, by George 
J. Eggink, formerly of J. D. Foster’s 
Bakery, Centralia, Wash. 

J. W. Marlott, of Mrs. Marlott’s Home 
Bakery in the university district of Seat- 
tle, plans adding another story to house 
the cake and pastry department. 

P. W. Paulson has sold the Pacific 
Market Bakery, Petaluma, Cal., to B. P. 
George & Co., and will give all his at- 
tention to his Main Street bakery. 


Friends of Mr. and Mrs. Edward 
Losey, of the Daily Bread Shop, Pasa- 
dena, Cal., will rejoice in the news that 
a baby girl has come to their home. 

The Quality Bakery, owned by Fisher 
& Kirk, Santa Paula, Cal., has been 
moved to a new location. The company 
recently opened a bakery in Ventura, 

. ¢ 

After leasing his bakery until June, 
Hans Maringer, proprietor Nevada Bak- 
ery, Yerington, Nev., with Mrs. Marin- 
ger, left for a six months’ tour of Eu- 
rope. 

J. A. Robbins, formerly of Robbins’ 
Bakery, Lewistown, Mont., has opened 
a retail bakery at 218% Larchmont Ave- 
nue, Los Angeles, to be known as “Rob- 
bins’ Nest.” 

The Ojai (Cal.) Bakery has been pur- 
chased by W. C. Baker, who also owns 
the American Bakery at Ventura, Cal. 
Numerous improvements will be made in 
the former. 

Cooler & Evans have opened the C. & 
E. Bakery at 4905 South Western Ave- 
nue, Los Angeles, specializing in cakes. 
Mr. Cooler formerly was in business in 
Vancouver, B. C. 


A. J. Swingle has opened a bakery at 
1922 Rodeo Road, Los Angeles, where 
he will do a wholesale and retail business. 
He formerly was in the baking business 
in Long Beach, Cal. 

Mr. and Mrs. W. Trubshaw, of the 
Thoro Bakery, Hoquiam, Wash., have re- 
turned from their honeymoon spent in 
the South. Mr. Trubshaw and Mr. Wat- 
son are proprietors of the bakery. 


Clarkston’s Bakery, in the Clarkston 
suburb of Ajo, Ariz, was _ totally 
wrecked by an explosion Jan. 14, thought 
to have been caused by a dynamite bomb 
placed under the structure by some un- 
known person. 


The old Orpheum Bakery, Susanville, 
Cal., has been purchased by E. R. Burger 
and R. Knipper, and the name changed 
to Knipper’s Bakery. They also have 
estabilshed Burger’s Electric Coffee Inn 
in the old Liberty Café. 


Work is progressing on the new fac- 
tory of the National Biscuit Co., Los 
Angeles. -The building, when completed, 
will cost in the neighborhood of $2,000,- 
000, and will be one of the finest plants 
of its kind in the United States. 


The H. Jevne Co., Los Angeles, has 
completed the installation of two high- 
speed mixers. Early in the spring, addi- 
tional space is to be obtained and the 
bakery greatly enlarged, at which time 
an additional traveling oven is to be 
installed. 


Fire completely destroyed the Fault- 
less Bakery, Los Angeles, one of the 
largest wholesale bakeries in the city, 
owned by W. M. Barnes and Fred Brow- 
er. The loss, exclusive of building, which 
was leased, was approximately $50,000, 
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with $35,000 insurance. Business is be- 
ing carried on from the plant of the 
Olson Baking Co., until new quarters 
are found. 

Henry Karkmeyer, Oroville, Cal., has 
returned from an extensive tour of 
Europe, during which he visited his boy- 
hood home in Germany. Previous to 
starting on his trip, Mr. Karkmeyer 
sold his Log Cabin Bakery, and now is 
looking for a new location. 

Samuel Mosler has opened a bakery at 
618 Union Street, Seattle, and will spe- 
cialize in health breads and cookies. His 
sign reads “Mosler’s Health Products.” 
Mr. Mosler has been in the baking busi- 
ness in Seattle for many years, having 
been identified with several bakeries. 

During the holidays the Van de 
Kamp’s Holland Dutch Bakeries, Los 
Angeles, gave a party in the main bak- 
ery, celebrating the concern’s tenth an- 
niversary. All employees were present to 
enjoy a delightful program. Theodore 
Van de Kamp is president and manager. 

John Peters has opened the Home 
Baking Co. at 12 Fifth Street, Eureka, 
Cal. A number of years ago Mr. Pet- 
ers was one of the proprietors of the 
Log Cabin Bakery of that city, but dis- 
posed of his interest and has since op- 
erated bakeries in several California 
cities. 

H. Barnes, representing Love’s Biscuit 
& Bread Co., Honolulu, is spending sev- 
eral weeks in San Francisco and other 
Pacific Coast points. During his visit 
Mr. Barnes is investigating baking con- 
ditions and inspecting bakeries looking 
toward making some changes in the 
Honolulu plant. 

James W. Castello, for 13 years man- 
ager Pacific Baking Co., Los Angeles, 
with which also is allied the Long Beach 
Baking Co, and the Beverly Hills Bak- 
ery, has resigned, and will spend several 
months hunting and resting before he al- 
lies himself with one of a number of con- 
cerns seeking his services, 

Edward Losey, of the Daily Bread 
Shop, Pasadena, Cal., reports that dur- 
ing the Christmas festivities thieves en- 
tered his home and took the family 
Christmas presents all done up and 
awaiting distribution. His brother Lloyd, 
of the Daily Bread Shop, and his father, 
EK. W. Losey, Montana Flour Mills rep- 
resentative, also lost their family pres- 
ents, which they had sent to Edward's 
for a joint celebration. 


POTOMAC STATES NOTES 


The name of the bakery operated at 
Roanoke, Va., by Walter C. Michael has 
been changed to Walter C. Michael & 
Son. The new partner in the firm is 
James W. Michael, who recently gradu- 
ated from the American Institute of 
Baking, Chicago. He will have charge 
of the production department. The bak- 
ery was started five years ago with four 
employees; it now has 30, occupies a 
three-story building and part of another 
building, and operates nine delivery 
trucks. 

Dr. H. E. Barnard, Chicago, secretary 
American Bakers’ Association, was in 
Washington during the month conferring 
with bakers and getting a line on legis- 
lation. He came here from the midwin- 
ter meeting of the Pennsylvania Bakers’ 
Association at Harrisburg, and went 
from Washington to Chicago. 

E. M. Rabenold, New York, bakers’ 
counselor, passed through Washington on 
his way to Miami, Fla., and Havana, 
Cuba, early in the month. 

H. O. Miller, Charlotte, N. C., vice 
president Southern Baking Co., is spend- 
ing a month in Florida. 

Among those exhibiting at the second 
annual Better Home Exposition and Na- 
tional Food Show, held in the New Wash- 
ington Auditorium the week of Jan. 17, 
and prominently connected with the 
Washington baking industry, were the 
Corby Baking Co., Southern Cotton Oil 
Trading Co., Washburn Crosby Co., 
Wilkins-Rogers Milling Co., and the Corn 
Products Refining Co., all of which had 
elaborate booths displayi ing their various 
products. 

W. W. Huff, president Sunlight Bak- 
ery, Roanoke, Va., who was confined to 
his bed with an attack of heart trouble, 
is able to be around. 

L. D. Moorefield, who for a number of 
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years operated a successful bakery at 
Danville, Va., is again back at the same 
old stand, and in addition to running an 
up-to-date bakery is jobbing flour. 

J. M. Walters, connected with the Har- 
ris Baking Co., Danville, Va., for the 
past two years, has started in the bak- 
ing business under his own name at Dan- 
ville, and is meeting with unusual success. 

L. P. Konode is now manager of the 
Virginia Baking Co., Blacksburg, Va. 

The Sunlight Bakery, Roanoke, Va., 
made 10,000 pieces of French pastry for 
the opening of the remodeled Elks Home 
in that city on Jan. 20. Manager Wal- 
ter Davis, who is a prominent Elk, be- 
lieves this to be the largest single order 
for French pastry ever placed in Virginia 
or near-by territory. The bakery also 
turned out 10,000 rolls for the occasion. 

The annual food show of the Washing- 
ton Retail Grocers’ Association, held Jan. 
5-17, in Convention Hall, was largely at- 
tended. The Corby Baking Co., Haven- 
ner Baking Co., Charles Schneider Bak- 
ing Co., and the Connecticut-Copperthite 
Pie Co. had interesting displays of bread, 
cakes and pies, and distributed liberal 
samples. The Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., 
McCormick Co., Wilkins-Rogers Milling 
Co., C. F. Muller Co., National Biscuit 
Co., Edgar Brick & Sons, Loose-Wiles 
Biscuit Co., and the Davis Baking Pow- 
der Co. favored all who called at their 
attractive booths with samples of their 
products. 

Plans are being worked out for a meet- 
ing of North Carolina bakers, at Raleigh, 
early in February. Benjamin Streb, of 
the Royal Baking Co., Raleigh, will have 
charge of the entertainment program, 
and J. H. Woolridge, of Washington, will 
arrange for a business meeting. A bread 
scoring contest will be an interesting part 
of the program. 

J. H. Wootrriwer. 





N. E. PENNSYLVANIA 
BAKERS’ ELECTION 


A meeting of the Northeastern Penn- 
sylvania Bakers’ Association was held 
Jan. 7 at the Elks Club, Scranton. On 
invitation of their employers, the sales 
forces of the members attended. Two 
splendid talks on salesmanship were giv- 
en. F. W. W. Graham, Jr., of The 
Fleischmann Co., spoke on “Salesman- 
ship and Cashing in on Advertising,” 
while E, W. Billman, manager Fairmont 
Creamery Co., Scranton, had as his topic 
“What Kind of a Salesman am I?”. 

A. R. Tucker, local manager for the 
Washburn Crosby Co., led the_ singing, 
and had the salesmen of the different 
bakery companies singing in competition. 
The largest delegation present was from 
the Parks Bakery, Forty Fort, Pa., but 
the Brown Baking Co. members, of 
Scranton, outsang it. It was a get- 
together meeting of employers‘and sales- 
men, and the latter, through one of 
their members, thanked the association 
for giving them the privilege of being 
present. 

The meeting marked the first anniver- 
sary of the association, and new officers 
were elected and installed as follows: 
Max Blume, Scranton, president; John 
Moesel, Scranton, Clarence Shellhamer, 
Hazleton, and Mrs. Mary Barbour, Car- 
bondale, vice presidents; Blake F. Hag- 
gerty, Stroudsburg, secretary; W. F. 
Snyder, Scranton, treasurer; W. Guy 
Evans, Pittston, sergeant-at-arms. 

Board of governors: Louis Schneipp, 
Honesdale, John Salvatore, Hazleton, 
Gerald Barbour, Carbondale, W. R. 
Gould, Stroudsburg, J. J. Henrich, 
Scranton, O. E. Elterich, Pittston, A. L. 
Parks, Forty Fort. 

The retiring president, Louis Schneipp, 
reviewed his administration and _ the 
work accomplished. Messrs. Parks, 
Moesel and Shellhamer covered the situ- 
ation as to the present high price of in- 
gredients. 

The committee in charge was com- 
posed of the following members of the 
allied trades: T. C. Maghran, local man- 
ager Pillsbury Flour Mills Co; F. J. 
Connolly, Washburn Crosby Co; J. B. 
Dougherty, King Midas Mill Co; E. E. 
Smith, Mauser Mill Co; A. Friedburg, 
Scranton Bakers’ Supply Co., and R. T. 
Embleton, The Fleischmann Co, So well 
pleased were the members with the pro- 
gram, that the same committee was ap- 








ointed for the next meeting, which will 
e held in Scranton Feb. 4; it will be 
ladies’ night. 


BREAD PROFITS A PROBLEM 
NOW IN KANSAS CITY 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—High costs of ma- 
terials and their effect constitute the 
principal interest of bakers in Kansas 
City and the Southwest, with almost 
every one expressing a desire for higher 
bread prices, but afraid to be the first to 
advance. This fear is accentuated by 
the threats- of one or two of the larger 
organizations, which have announced that 
they will not make any changes. The sit- 
uation has not yet reached a crisis, as 
most bakers are still working with flour 
which was bought at prices substantially 
under those now prevailing. 

Competition continues extremely keen, 
and it is difficult to see how any of the 
baking companies can be making much 
money. They are selling a 16-oz loaf for 
7c and a 22-oz loaf for 10c, with a re- 
turn of stales. Besides these low prices, 
some of the bakers are giving out cou- 
pons, each calling for a free loaf of 
bread. 

The coupon campaign was started here 
by the Campbell Baking Co., a unit of 
the Continental Baking Corporation. It 
is variously estimated that it has given 
away from $25,000 to $50,000 in free 
bread since it started the campaign sev- 
eral months ago. 

This competition has cut down the 
profits of all bakers here. Some of them 
have tried to meet it-by giving coupons 
of their own, and others have adopted a 
method of having grocers give out other 
brands of bread than that called for on 
the face of the coupon, thus getting 
their own bread distributed free at their 
competitor’s expense. While this method 
is undoubtedly effective, it is limited by 
a baker’s personal hold on the grocery 
stores of his territory. 

Harvey E. Yantis. 








RETAIL BAKERS’ CONFERENCE 

Cnicaco, I1t.—A conference of retail 
bakers will be held at the Sherman 
Hotel, Chicago, Jan. 27-28. A call has 
been issued by the officers of the Retail 
Bakers’ Association of America asking 
that delegates from all existing local and 
state organizations be present at this 
conference. This is in line with the reso- 
lution adopted by the national body at 
its last annual meeting held at Louisville, 
Ky., in May, 1924. 

A number of important subjects will 
be considered, and bakers will be asked 
to discuss the question of how to make 
the national association more represen- 
tative of the retail side of the baking 
business, and more helpful to members. 
President J. Poehlmann, of Milwaukee, 
in calling the conference, expressed the 
hope that there would be a large attend- 
ance, so that retail bakers could become 
more closely united in fact and in pur- 
pose, and thus be prepared to meet their 
many problems in a more effective man- 
ner. S. O. Werner. 





MACARONI NOTES 

Frank A. Motta, of the Champion Ma- 
chinery Co., Joliet, Ill., builders of mac- 
aroni and noodle machinery, is home 
from a trip to the Pacific Coast and the 
Canadian provinces. 

Frank Zerega, president A. Zerega’s 
Sons Co., Brooklyn, N. Y., stopped in 
Washington en route home from an out- 
ing at Hot Springs, Va. 

W. A. Tharinger, president Tharinger 
Macaroni Co., Milwaukee, who has been 
in bad health for some time, is improv- 
ing rapidly. 

E. Z. Vermylen, of A. Zerega’s Sons 
Co., Brooklyn, N. Y., and first vice pres- 
ident National Macaroni Manufacturers’ 
Association, is receiving congratulations 
on the arrival of a baby girl in his home. 

Henry Muller, of the C. F. Muller 
Co., Jersey City, and president National 
Macaroni Manufacturers’ Association, 
has been made a director of the Ameri- 
can Specialty Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion. The C, F. Muller Co. was one of 
the first macaroni manufacturers to join 
the specialty association at the time of 
its organization. 

The Heart of America Mfg. Co. has 
its new macaroni pliant in operation at 
Ninth and Woodland streets, Kansas 
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City. The building is a brick structure, 
two stories high, 70x120, and capable of 
producing three tons of macaroni a day. 

The Birmingham (Ala.) Macaroni Co. 
had an interesting exhibit in connection 
with the Manufacturers’ and Housewives’ 
Exposition held recently in that city. 

The Fontana F Products Co.,, 
South San Francisco, Cal., operates one 
of the largest macaroni. factories in 
the West. 

The new plant of the Fresno (Cal.) 
Macaroni Mfg. Co. will be two stories 
high, of brick, 50x100, and located in 
the rear of the company’s present plant 
at 1133 E Street. 

The plant of the Bassano Macaroni 
Co., Bridgeport, Conn., was damaged 
$4,000 by fire. 

C, F. Yaeger, well known in the maca- 
roni industry, has sold his interest in 
the A. C. Krumm & Son Co., Philadel- 
phia, to A. C. Krumm, Jr., and has be- 
come manager of a department of the 
Stein-Hall Mfg. Co., Chicago. 

Frank L. Zerega, of A. Zerega’s Sons 
Co., prominent macaroni manufacturers 
of Brooklyn, N. Y., sailed early in the 
month on the Olympic, to tour France, 
Spain and Italy. 





PROGRAM FOR BALTIMORE MEETING 

The interest being shown in the two- 
day meeting of the Potomac States Bak- 
ers’ Association to be held at the Hotel 
Rennert, Baltimore, Feb. 3-4, indicates 
a large attendance. The first session will 
start at 1:30, Tuesday afternoon, and 
there will be two sessions on Wednesday. 
The fellowship dinner will take place 
Tuesday evening at 6:30, and promises to 
be an unusual affair. 

Baltimore has placed itself beyond the 
pale of competition as a convention city. 
The Hotel Rennert management and the 
bakers and allied tradesmen of Balti- 
more are making every effort to take 
care of the visitors. 

A. J. Will, George E. Muhly, C. E. 
Meade, H. R. Thomas, F. R. Young and 
others of the Baltimore committee on 
arrangements are making a thorough 
canvass of the bakers of Baltimore, both 
members of the association and non- 
members, in their efforts to bring out a 
large attendance of bakers of that city. 

There will be an address by C. S. 
Jarnigan, superintendent E. H. Koester 
Baking Co., Baltimore, on “Importance 
of Personnel to Baking”; by L. A. 
Schillinger, Baltimore, vice’ president 
American Bakers’ Association, “The 
Biggest Event of the Year for the Bak- 
ing Industry”; A. J. Will, of the August 
Maag Co., Baltimore, and bread scoring 
by C. C. Hall, formerly of the American 
Institute of Baking, and now with the 
Liberty Yeast Corporation. 





ILLINOIS BAKERS MEET 

Sr. Louis, Mo—A group meeting of 
bakers of St. Claire and Madison coun- 
ties, Illinois, was held at Alton, IIl., Jan. 
13, at which John M. Hartley, Chicago, 
secretary Retail Bakers’ Association of 
America, presided. 

George S. Milnor, of the Sparks Mill- 
ing Co., Alton, gave a very thorough and 
interesting address on option trading, 
explaining in full the manner in whic 
this business is conducted. Mr. Hart- 
ley spoke on association work and the 
advantages of holding group meetings, 
and stressed the need of the smaller bak- 
ers organizing now, because of the large 
bakery mergers taking place. 

Michael Hoffmann, a prominent St. 
Louis retail baker, invited all those at- 
tending the Alton meeting to go to the 
annual meeting of the Missouri Retail 
Bakers’ Association at Sedalia, Feb. 3-4. 
The remainder of the meeting was given 
over to a round table discussion of gen- 
eral baking problems. 

Approximately 35 bakers and allied 
tradesmen attended the meeting, which 
was held at the Mineral Springs Hotel. 
A luncheon was served at noon. 

W. G. Martin, Jr. 





ROCKY MOUNTAIN BAKERS’ MEETING 

The third annual convention of the 
Rocky Mountain Bakers’ Association will 
be held in Denver, Colo., April 20-22. A 
committee consistin arl Schmidt, 
A. Thornton, Z. I. Ettenson, Steven 
Knight, Jr., and L. J. Todhunter, has 
been appointed to look after the details 
in connection with making this conven- 
tion an outstanding one. 
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ENGLAND 

Lonpon, Jan, 7.—The royal commis- 
sion on food prices continues to take 
evidence and receive suggestions. One 
is that, in order to reduce the price of 
grain, a board of grain commissioners 
and a national system of grain elevators 
should be established throughout the 
country, both at ports and inland points. 
This suggestion has not been sympatheti- 
cally received by the Liverpool corn 
market, for fear that government action 
on these lines would hinder private trade. 

If large storage accommodation was 
provided, the chief difficulty would be 
to get wheat to fill it, and this could 
only be done by a government monopoly. 
Mr. Winter, of the Liverpool Grain 
Storage & Transit Co., considered that 
it was a case of all, or nothing, as far 
as the government was concerned, for no 
private trader would risk buying wheat 
if the government held an elevator full 
and was ready to throw it on the mar- 
ket at any moment. He stated that the 
total storage capacity of the Liverpool 
elevators was 7,000,000 bus. They are 
full at present, but usually they were 
only operated to about a third of their 
capacity. 

Letters are appearing in the Times 
suggesting that a higher extraction would 
be beneficial in reducing the cost of 
flour, but both millers and bakers seem 
to be unanimous in thinking that the 
public, with the recollection of war 
bread still in mind, would not favor 
such flour, and the actual difference in 
price would be so small that the benefit 
they received would be negligible. 

The fluctuations of the past week have 
been all against steady trading. Today 
lower prices were accepted than for 
some time past, although cable prices 
from America and Canada were higher, 
and it was understood that resellers had 
exhausted their stocks, with the conse- 
quent hope that the price for landed 
flour might more nearly approach the 
cost of replacement. Several thousand 
sacks Canadian export patents sold at 
52s, ex-store, while the price asked by 
mills for January seaboard is 53s 9d, 
c.i.f., with February 54s 3d, March 54s 
6d, and April 54s 9d. Fair quality top 
patents changed hands at about 53s, 
landed, while shipping prices were 55s 
9d@56s 9d for January seaboard, with 
the same premium for more distant 
months as for export grades. Arrivals 
are still heavy and help the market to 
this condition. 

Minnesota patents are offered at 53s 
upward, after 51s 9d yesterday, but no 


business has been reported at the latter 


figure. 

Kansas patents are out of the market, 
due to prices asked, which are compara- 
tively higher than those for Minnesotas. 
Millers from Kansas who are now visit- 
ing London assert that large quantities 
of their wheats are going to northern 
plants. If this is the case, why are Min- 
nesota prices lower than those of Kansas? 

Australian flours are firmly held at 
49s 64@50s, landed, and it is hard to find 
a reseller of passage parcels at less than 
48s, c.i.f., with shippers asking 48s 6d. 
Firm offers for shipment are few, owing 
to freight difficulties, caused by the atti- 
tude of waterside laborers at Australian 
ports. This has already caused some 
steamers to be laid up, and makes un- 
certain the departure of those vessels 
still due to sail. 

Flour made entirely from English 
wheat is finding a better market, and 
prices are inclined to harden to about 
46s, ex-store. 

Offers of low grade flours are scarce, 
but the last price reported for Plate low 
grade was ut 36s. 








Latest European prices, cabled to The Northwestern Miller on Tuesday, 
will be found immediately following the editorial page of this issue. 








London made flour has advanced this 
week and is now 54s 6d, delivered, which 
is equal to 50s, c.i.f., and therefore the 
cheapest flour offering. 


FLOUR ARRIVALS 


Although less than last week, arrivals 
are greater than demand entails. Quan- 
tities, in sacks of 280 lbs, are: from the 
United States, Atlantic 13,989, Pacific 
3,899; Canada, 2,050; Australia, 10,351; 
Continent, 550. 


WHEAT PRICES 


Wheat prices have fluctuated, but to- 
day finished at nearly the best of the 
week, although the actual volume of 
business has not been large. No. 1 
northern Manitoba, afloat, has sold at 
70s, January-February at 7ls@71s 444d, 
and February-March at 72s 14d. No. 2 
northern Manitoba (cargo), afloat, is of- 
fered at 70s, and No. 2 hard winter, 
January, at 66s 3d. Choice white Kar- 
achi, arrived, sold at 63s, net, afloat, and 
for January-February shipment at 63s 
6d; choice white Bombay, for April- 
May, at 63s 9d; No. 2 club Bombay, for 
April-May, at 62s 9d, and club Calcutta, 
for the same months, at 62s 6d. Aus- 
tralian for January is offered at 66s 6d, 
Rosafe, 64-lb, for January-February, at 
66s 9d, Rosario, 64-lb, for January-Feb- 
ruary at 66s, and Baruco, 6244-lb, Janu- 
ary-February, 65s 3d. 


FEED 


Although the prices for London made 
bran and middlings, at £8 10s and £9 
15s ton, ex-mill, remain the same as last 
week, trade. generally is quiet, with per- 
haps an easier feeling. Plate pollards 
are cheaper, with passage parcels and 
January-February shipment offered at 
£7 17%s 6d, and February-March at £8. 
Fancy Plate middlings are offered at 
£9 10s for November-December, and for 
shipping-shipped. The spot value is 
about £10 5s. 

Although the market for linseed closed 
quieter, it has advanced on the week. 
Calcutta to London, spot and afloat, is 
nominal at £24 15s, with sellers at the 
same price for December-January and 
January-February; new crop April-May 
and May-June has sellers at £24 5s. 
Plate to London; afloat and December- 
January, is nominal at £22 15s, with sell- 
ers at the same figure: for January-Feb- 
ruary, February-March and March- 
April. 

Cottonseed has been quiet, and prices 
have moved in buyers’ favor. Bombay 
to London for December-January is £11. 
Egyptian (black) is quiet, London spot 
value being £13 15s, January shipment 
£13 13s 9d, and February-March £13 lis. 

Oatmeal continues in small demand, 
and buying has shown no signs of re- 
vival. London made can be purchased 
at £19 ton, and possibly lower,. while 
imported rolled oats have changed hands 
at about £18 10s, ex-store. There seems 
to be no real attempt to force trade by 
either American or Canadian millers, 
although cables are reported a shade 
lower at 48s for rolled oats and 46s 9d 
for oatmeal. 


The Liverpool Market 


Liverroot, Jan. 7.—Stormy weather 
continues, with gales, and it is feared 
that irretrievable damage has been sus- 
tained by the young~winter crops in 
many low-lying areas. The floods are 


of a severity rarely experienced, some 
areas having been completely washed 
out, while there are many districts where 
the injury from water-logging will be 
more or less permanent. It is expected 
that much resowing will be necessary in 
the spring, in which case wheat will 
probably be replaced by a secondary 
cereal. 

There has been only a small inquiry 
for flour, with spot quotations un- 
changed. At some of the United King- 
dom ports moderate quantities of home 
milled lower grades have -been sold for 
export to Russia. Forward parcels of 
Manitoba are about Is lower on the 
week, but are still too high for any for- 
ward business. 

A feature of the market during the 
past week has been the purchase of flour 
by Russia. It is unlikely to buy really 
big quantities, but even moderate pur- 
chases would have a marked effect on 
bullish sentiment in exporting countries, 
particularly in the United States and 
Canada. The shipment of a cargo of 


- some 25,000 sacks (about 3,000 tons) to 


Batoum has been reported at Manches- 
ter, and North America shipped 44,000 
sacks to the same port. 

British ports have been shipping flour 
to the Baltic for some time, 17,000 sacks 
having been dispatched to Esthonia, 
Latvia, Poland, and Russia in the three 
months ending last October, and there 
can be no doubt that future statistics of 
our country will show very much larger 
shipments to Baltic and south Russian 
ports. 

No difficulty is expected with regard 
to financing Russia’s purchases, as good 
quantities of oil seed and cake have late- 
ly been exported, and the proceeds of 
these sales will be utilized to pay for 
the flour. 

Prices today (Jan. 7): Canadian pat- 
ents, 56s; Kansas patents, 54@55s; Aus- 
tralian, 51@52s; English patents, 54s@ 
55s 6d, straights 53@56s,—all per 280 
Ibs, ex-store. 

Although the wheat market here has 
been generally firm, the advance has been 
checked, the anticipated liberal supplies 
from the southern hemisphere and India 
beginning to influence both buyers and 
sellers. Up to 60s per 504 lbs was fre- 
quently paid for good English milling 
samples. Deliveries continue very small, 
the total for last week being under 31,- 
000 qrs. A fair business was done in 
Australian and Indian wheats. 

Millers in this country hold good 
stocks of wheat and are therefore slow 
to follow any advance, while continental 
buyers are strongly resisting the ad- 
vance. Shipments have been moderate, 
and the floating supply has decreased. 
Prices show a material advance on the 
week, being as follows: No. 1 northern 
Manitoba, arrived, 71s; No. 3 northern 
Manitoba, afloat, 67s; No. 1 northern 
Duluth, afloat 65s 6d, and January 65s 
9d; No. 2 hard winter, afloat 65s 6d, and 
January 65s 9d; Rosario wheat, afloat 
and January, 65s 9d@66s 3d, according 
to weight; Karachi, old crop, afloat, 63s, 
new crop, May-June shipment, 60s 9d. 

Mill offals are in fair request at full 
prices, English middlings are 9s 6d, 
and English bran 9s, per 112 lbs, ex-mill. 
Prices for oil cake are steady but trade 
is rather restricted. American and 
Bombay for shipment is £12 7s 6d ton, 
c.i.f. Egyptian undecorticated cotton- 
seed, January shipment, is £8 7s 6d, ex- 


ship. 


SCOTLAND 

Griascow, Jan. 7.—It might be said 
that a bread price war exists in Glasgow 
today but as it is a passive war, the 
struggle is not apparent to the man in 
the street. Every baker knows that if 
the price of flour remains, at its present 
level he cannot continue to make bread 
for the price now ruling. Bakers have 
not acted upon this knowledge, and their 
lack of cohesion has been emphasized by 
the action of four of the big firms in 
wrapping their total bread output. 

It is probable that the bakers who are 
not wrapping, and criticize the wrapped 
loaf, would have joined in the wrapping 
movement had they known of it in time. 
The fact that their rivals stole a march 
upon them is the source of their anger. 
The reluctance of many bakers to raise 
the price of bread, even in face of un- 
economic production, may be accepted as 
an attempt at vengeance against those 
who kept secret their plans for launch- 
ing a wrapped bread campaign. In the 
circumstances the consumer can afford 
to smile at the quarrel, as he alone is 
the beneficiary. 

The market continues very firm, de- 
spite the fact that business is generally 
listless in Scotland. There. has been a 
further rise in the price of both home 
milled and imported flours, but this 
movement was expected and brings flour 
values nearer parity with the ruling 
price of wheat. Flour importers are in- 
terested spectators of the bread price 
war. It is obvious that, so long as bak- 
ers hesitate to bring the price of the 
loaf into economic alignment with flour, 
buyers will purchase sparingly and 
stocks will tend to run short, 

The only promise of relief, Argentina, 
has not yielded any grounds for the 
hopes entertained. Argentine wheat, 
which opened at 64@65s per qr, is now 
offered for January and January-Febru- 
ary shipment at 66s 9d. Far from eas- 
ing the situation, it is tending toward 
the same high level as Canadian and 
Australian wheat. 

Current flour prices, quoted on the 
cif. basis for comparison purposes: 
home milled, 55s, 57s and 59s sack, ac- 
cording to quality, an advance of about 
2s sack on last week’s rates. Imported 
flours have also advanced, Manitobas be- 
ing 56s and Canadian winters about 49s 
6d. American winters are 62s, ex-quay, 
while Kansas flours on spot are offered 
at 53@54s and for shipment at 57s 3d. 
The advance of about 5s ton in Austra- 
lian freight rates and the scarcity of 
freight available means an added burden 
of 74% @9d per sack from that quarter. 
Today Australian is quoted at’ 50s 6d, 
March shipment being 51s 6d. 

Arrivals of wheat and flour on the 
Clyde are comparatively small. There is 
no four due for 10 days. The last big 
consignment from Australia has been 
cleared, and there will not be another 
cargo from this source till the end of 
the month. 

For some days it has been rumored on 
the Stock Exchange here that an Ameri- 
can combine has acquired the yeast in- 
terests of the Distillers’ Co., Ltd. It is 
understood that since prohibition was 
introduced in America the output of 
yeast has fallen short of bakers’ re- 
quirements, and a combine was formed 
to secure supplies from foreign sources, 
resulting in this deal. The British gov- 
ernment at one time considered it would 
be contrary to national interests for 
the control of this output to pass into 
the hands of foreigners, but the news 
that negotiations have been reopened, 
apparently with successful results, has 
not caused surprise. It is expected that 
an official announcement will be made 
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after the board meeting of the Distillers 
Co., Ltd., on Jan. 16. 


IRELAND 

Betrastr, Jan, 5.—Trading in flour is 
not much changed from a week ago. 
There is no market for shipments of 
either strong or soft flours, and cabled 
prices have been verv irregular, varia- 
tions of Is@I1s 6d a sack being common. 
The only flour sold in either Belfast or 
Dublin, so far as can be ascertained, was 
by resellers, in some instances at a lower 
price than importers would accept, while 
the latter have been underselling the 
mills. Nothing has been done in quan- 
tity, and importers, who in the past 
would have scorned orders for less than 
250 to 500 bags, are now content to book 
sales of 100 bags for prompt delivery. 

As an illustration of the difference in 
short Manitobas offered a week 


prices, 
ago at 58s 6d, net, c.i.f., Belfast, were 
this week offered at 57s 6d. Another 


mill quoted 57s for a similar grade of 
flour, and a private brand was offered 
at 56s 9d, net, c.i.f., Belfast and 57s, 
Dublin. Export patents have been in a 
like position; as against a price of 50s 
@55s 6d last week the figure this week 
was 53@54s. There being very little of 
this class of flour on spot, importers are 
able to get nearer mills’ shipment quota- 
tions. 

English millers are offering good, 
strong flours, which compete against Ca- 
nadians, at 56@57s, delivered to bakers, 
and there is no doubt the quality is good. 

Minneapolis flours have been selling 
in small lots quite freely, importers ac- 
cepting 54s 6d, landed, Belfast, but this 
price could only be accepted for flour 
bought when prices were lower. 

Kansas flours appear to be completely 
out of line, the only offer being for an 
export patent at 55s 6d, net, c.i.f., either 
Belfast or Dublin. Offers of Minnesota 
flours on spot for 54s@54s 6d have been 
accepted. 

Soft flours are practically unchanged. 
Home millers control the situation at 
about 54@56s for prompt or forward 
delivery, a price which is unobtainable 
by importers for anything they have to 
offer. There are odd lots of American 
soft winters offered at 52@53s, but little 
headway can be made. ; 

The position of oatmeal is difficult to 
follow, prices being very irregular. Im- 
porters would possibly still accept 47s 
per 280 lbs, c.i.f., Belfast or Dublin, for 
some of their brands of flake, and 1@2s 
less for medium oatmeal. Some mills 
want fully Is@1s 6d sack above these 
figures, and only those importers who 
had secured goods some time ago were 
able to effect sales. Everything points 
to a large consumption of American oat- 
meal during the season, as home millers 
are already finding it difficult to get 
good milling oats. 

Mill offals are much firmer. The ad- 
vent of cold weather, together with a 
better demand, at higher prices, for In- 
dian meal and all other classes of feed- 
ingstuffs is beginning to have effect. 
Nothing under £10 10s for the cheapest 
white bran would be accepted in Belfast, 
and some millers are quoting £11, deliv- 
ered. In Dublin at least 10@15s_ ton 
more is wanted, and as much as £12@ 
£12 10s for delivery to country districts. 
Common red bran is now £10 ton. There 
is nothing cheap available in Belfast or 
Dublin in quantity, consumers being 
mostly dependent on cross channel ship- 
ments for the cheaper varieties. Best 
imported bran ranges £10 10s@£11 ton 
for a good white quality, and pollards 
are the same price, with fine middlings 
or sharps £11@£11 10s. 


HOLLAND ~ 


AmsrerpaAM, Jan. 5.—The market has 
reached a point where it is hard to find 
a firm line of action in any direction. 
Importers holding stocks of more re- 
cent arrivals and which they are unable 
to clear at a price near what they would 
pay today to replenish holdings, prefer 
to store their goods. In some cases such 
parcels were offered at fully 1.50 florins 
per 220 Ibs less than present American 
prices. 

Home millers, in spite of the advance 
in wheat prices, enly slightly raised 
their quotations last week, and in a 
couple of instances have since reduced 
them to the previous level. This would 
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indicate that the demand for flour is 
falling off, due to the higher price of 
the household loaf and its consequent 
reduced sales, estimated at 20 per cent. 
The mild weather is also partly respon- 
sible for the present position, as it 
causes vegetables to be obtainable at 
reasonable prices. 

Contrary to expectations, the price of 
the loaf is higher in the provinces than 
in some towns. In Amsterdam the posi- 
tion has been complicated by municipal 
authorities trying to control bread prices. 
Their first purchases, made in a lower 
market, have proved successful, and the 
loss, if any, has been small. The head 
of the department in question has asked 
for further credit to buy and distribute 
flour to local bakeries at a certain sacri- 
fice, a fixed sum being voted to cover 
such loss. Importers of American flour 
are being hit by these measures, and 
fresh business is out of the question. 

The only foreign flour able to compete 
favorably in this market is Belgian, 
which is selling at 22.75@23 florins, c.i.f., 
as against 23@23.25 florins asked by 
home mills. The quality of this flour is 
giving satisfaction and is said to rank 
equal to our home flour, which does not 
need to be blended with American. 

Latest American offers are on a basis 
of 25@26.50 florins for hard wheat pat- 
ents. Minneapolis patent is offered at 
25.75 florins, and Manitoba flour at 26@ 
26.75 florins. There is no prospect of 
business in American or Canadian flour, 
and importers are anticipating a long 
period of inactivity. 





BLUE RIDGE BAKERS’ CLUB 

A get-together meeting of the Blue 
Ridge Bakers’ Club was held Wednesday 
afternoon, Jan. 14, at the Elks’ Club, 
Roanoke, Va., when over 30 bakers from 
near-by Virginia and Tennessee discussed 
market and general conditions confront- 
ing the bakers. The meeting was presid- 
ed over by Walter F. Davis, manager 
Sunlight Bakery, Roanoke, Walter C. 
Michael, of Michael’s Bakery, acting as 
secretary. Mr. Davis in welcoming his 
colleagues expressed his pleasure at see- 
ing such a representative attendance. He 
stated that this was to be an exclusive 
bakers’ meeting, and it was deemed ad- 
visable by those who sponsored it not to 
invite the allied trades at this time. 

Secretary Woolridge, of the Potomac 
States Bakers’ Association, was the first 
speaker, and touched upon market prices, 
organization and the value of community 
meetings. “Bakers are gradually realiz- 
ing,” he added in closing, “that it is im- 
possible for them to sell their product 
at the same price they did when flour 
was $5@6 bbl.” 

Herman Hecht, of Bristol, Tenn., who 
recently returned from an extended trip 
to Europe, outlined conditions as he 
found them abroad, and then spoke on 
local conditions in the Bristol territory. 

A. B. Chewning, of Lynchburg, C. G. 
Lindsey, of Roanoke, and others entered 
into the discussions whole-heartedly. 

C. M. Thompson, manager Bristol 
(Tenn.) Bakery & Confectionery Co., 
speaking on general conditions, said: 
“The faint-heartedness of the baker 
seems to have a limit, especially when 
such faint-heartedness can have but one 
result—failure, and the loss of all.” Mr. 
Thompson, prior to coming to Bristol, 
was a flour salesman in Pittsburgh, Pa., 
territory. 

The bakers assembled at 6:30 as guests 
of the Roanoke bakers at dinner served 
in the ballroom of the Elks’ Club, and 
here again trade conditions were dis- 
cussed for over two hours, all being of 
the opinion that through local meetings 
such as the one held in Roanoke much 
good can be accomplished and a better 
understanding had on local and sectional 
conditions. 

C. G. Lindsey, of the Maddox-Jennings 
Bakery, a newcomer in the industry but 
long connected with the wholesale flour 
and feed house of the Lindsey-Robinson 
Co., Roanoke, addressed the after dinner 
meeting on general trade conditions. 


J. H. Woorrmee. 





The production of rice in Japan has 
been falling below domestic consumption 
for a number of years, and that country 
is yearly becoming more dependent up- 
on imported supplies to meet the require- 
ments of its growing population. 
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REGENERATION 

One who attended the meeting of the 
Ohio Bakers’ Association at Columbus 
last week, and who was familiar with 
its recent history, might readily be con- 
verted to the thesis that the regeneration 
of a trade, or an association, is always 
possible, given favorable conditions and 
the right kind of leadership. A year 
ago this association was almost mori- 
bund, with $2.57, or thereabouts, in its 
treasury. It was in danger of complete 
disintegration. 

Then it staged, under able leadership, 
a comeback the like of which has never 
been seen in this section, showing signs 
of a surging and: bouyant life and power 
highly promising for its future, if it 
can only be controlled and wisely direc- 
ted. This meeting had its dramatic ele- 
ments, and was stimulating and inspiring 
to those who witnessed the performance, 
and particularly to those who assisted 
in bringing it about. It is a sign to 
others of what can be done. 

But there is something more than may 
appear on the surface about this come- 
back meeting, which was attended by 
115 bakers and at which 277 people sat 
down at dinner. The baker has some 
real problems to meet; he knows it, and 
he wants to have a chance to talk them 
over with his fellow-bakers. With flour 
prices advancing, he needs to advance 
the price of bread, and yet there are 
some very real and practical difficulties 
in the way of what looks like a simple 
process. With some of the bakers it 
threatens to be a question of life or 
death. 

Competition tends to make the price 
in businesses that are so competitive as 
those of milling and baking. Each in- 
dividual baker is afraid to advance the 
price unless others do so, and it is il- 
legal to do it by agreement, even if they 
could agree. Some of the large bakers 
have flour contracts taking care of their 
requirements at prices much below the 
market. They do not care to go up in 
price; instead of advancing, they are 
indulging in a competition which is, in 
effect, reducing the price. 

Now the problem simmers down to a 
simple one, after all. If you sell bread 
at a loss, you are bound to fail any- 
way, and the sheriff will get you. If 
you advance the price, and give good 
quality and service, you can’t any more 
than fail, which is the sure and certain 
fate awaiting you on the other horn of the 
dilemma, and you still have a chance to 
live. The choice is between sure and 
certain extinction, and a chance to live. 

Stated in these terms, the problem is 
simplified, and the solution suggests it- 
self. Your business may fall off, but 
you may make money on a lesser output, 
whereas you would lese money on a 
larger output. It has worked out that 
way in specific instances. No business 
can survive, in any event, without a 
profit. Therefore, advance the price— 
it’s the reasonable thing to do. Fear 
never got anybody anything. There is 
no regeneration of an individual, or of 
an industry, without courage. 


TOLEDO 


The continued advance in wheat has 
had a tendency to discourage buying, 
except in instances where stocks are ex- 
hausted and replenishment must take 
place. There are a good many such in- 
stances, and every day furnishes evi- 
dence of urgency for flour in some quar- 
ters. People are loath to admit their 
predicament, but it comes out when they 
want shipments immediately, sometimes 
the very day of purchase. This may be 
amusing to the outsider, but it is tragic 
to the purchaser. 

There is more or less talk of the big 


bakers being provided with flour for 
several months ahead. Be that as it 
may, there is no question that consider- 
able flour has got to be bought within 
the next few months, regardless of price, 
if people are to continue in business. 

Considerable resale flour is now put- 
ting in its appearance, at least enough of 
it to cause considerable annoyance. 
Some of this flour is being sold much 
lower than it needs to be. A case came 
to light last week where the representa- 
tive of the mill was reselling flour for 
one of its jobbers, outside that jobber’s 
territory, and this occasioned consider- 
able unfavorable comment. 

Many instances are heard of unfair 
competition by the larger bakers, par- 
ticularly those belonging to the so-called 
bread trust. Some of these bakers aré 
giving coupons good for five cents on 
the purchase of another loaf of bread, 
with every loaf sold, which means that a 
14%4-lb loaf can be bought for 7c; in ex- 
treme instances, they are giving a loaf 
free with every loaf purchased. 

Some mills likewise fail to recognize 
the strength of the present situation, 
and are making concessions in price. 
Under the present strong wheat situa- 
tion, and the condition prevailing in re- 
gard to flour stocks and bookings, there 
certainly is no occasion for cutting flour 
prices. 

Further curtailment of output may 
take place at Toledo this week, unless 
there is more buying. There has been 
a considerable slowing down in pur- 
chases, but this is merely postponing the 
inevitable. So far as soft wheat is con- 
cerned the situation is extremely tight, 
and even increasing the bids does not 
bring out much. Feed has also shown 
a tendency to recede, and this will fur- 
ther strengthen prices. No export busi- 
ness is being worked. 

Soft winter wheat standard patent 
flour was quoted Jan. 23 at $9.40@9.70 
bbl, local springs $9.80@10.60, and local 
hard winters $9.50, in 98’s, f.o.b:, Toledo. 

Toledo millers were bidding $2.05% 
bu for No. 2 red wheat, Toledo rate 
points, Jan. 23. 


TOLEDO FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output by mills represented at To- 
ledo, with a combined weekly capacity 


of 48,000 bbls, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Output, Pet. of 

bbls activity 
Pere re eee ree 37,500 78 
Previous week ........ .... 38,800 81 

EE, 0 ead o 60's w4'62-0's 6 30,600 66% 
eS OE oc kk cesceu ae 23,600 50 
Three years ago ........... 18,900 39 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 


Flour output by mills in Ohio, In- 
diana and Michigan, including those at 
Toledo, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller: 


Per cent 

Capacity Output of ac- 

No. bbls bbls tivity 

Jan. 18-24 .... 21 120,810 81,896 67% 

Previous week. 24 138,210 98,883 71% 
Year ago ...... 20 119,760 79,532 66 
Two years ago. 21 125,010 60,707 48 
Three years ago 22 142,260 58,940 41 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts and shipments for the week 
of Jan. 18-24 with comparisons: 


--Receipts— -Shipments— 
1925 1924 1925 1924 


Wheat, bus.. 90,000 89,000 44,000 113,000 

Corn, bus.... 125,000 100,000 40,000 29,000 

Oats, bus.... 103,000 103,000 13,000 31,000 
NOTES ’ 


W. H. Holaday, Columbus, Ohio, well 
known in the flour trade, has arranged 
to represent the Omaha (Neb.) Flour 
Mills Co. in Ohio, effective imme- 
diately. 

Edgar H. Evans, president Acme- 
Evans Co., Indianapolis, Ind., accom- 
panied by his family, will sail from New 
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York Feb. 5 on the steamer Samaria for 
a Mediterranean trip. 

J. E. Sullivan, sales manager Attica 
(Kansas) Mills, was in Columbus, Ohio, 
last week on his way to Pittsburgh and 
eastern markets. Through a miscalcula- 
tion he arrived at Columbus too late 
for a meeting of Ohio bakers. 

C. E. Price, formerly identified with 
a prominent northwestern mill, has been 
engaged to represent the Noblesville 
(Ind.) Milling Co. in Ohio. He was 
present at the meeting of the Ohio Bak- 
ers’ Association at Columbus last week. 

The Woman’s Bakery, Carl Faelche, 
proprietor, Columbus, Ohio, gave a din- 
ner to its employees the evening of 
Jan. 21 at the Chittenden Hotel, to lis- 
ten to an address by W. C. Emch, ef- 
fiency expert for the Quality Bakers of 
America. 

Word has been received from David 
Anderson, president National Milling 
Co., Toledo, and Kenton D. Keilholtz, 
Southworth & Co., grain, Toledo, from 
Havana, Cuba, where they stopped on 
their way to Panama and Florida, hav- 
ing sailed from New York together. 


Walter A. Sharpe, who has been con- 
nected with the Goshen (Ind.) Milling 
Co, for 15 years, and lately as assistant 
manager, has resigned, effective Feb. 1, 
and is available for similar connection 
with some other mill. His experience 
has been broad, having to do with nearly 
everything pertaining to the manage- 
ment of a mill. 

J. M. Bour, Jr., son of J. M. Bour, de- 
ceased, who established the business of 
the J. M. Bour Co., large coffee roast- 
ers, Toledo, has engaged in the flour 
brokerage business, with an office in the 
Nicholas Building. He has the accounts 
of the Quaker Oats Co., F. W. Stock & 
Sons, Amendt Milling Co. and United 
Mills Corporation. 


INDIANAPOLIS 

Advances in prices again were scored 
in the flour trade in this territory last 
week, with the result that demand was 
listless. Prices on Jan, 24 were: soft 
winter wheat patents, $9.50@11; hard 
winter wheat patents, $9.25@10.25; 
spring wheat patents, $9.50@10.75. 

Grain followed the Chicago market up, 
and millers advanced their offers of 
wheat delivered at the mill door to $2.04 
bu for No. 2 red. The open market kept 
pace with other large markets. Bids for 
car lots of grain at the call of the In- 
dianapolis Board, f.o.b., 414%c to New 
York, Jan. 24: wheat, No. 2 red $2.02 
@2.05, No. 2 hard $1.82@1.86; corn, No. 
3 white $1.15@1.18, No. 4 white $1.138@ 
1.15, No. 3 yellow $1.16@1.19, No. 4 yel- 
low $1.14@1.16, No. 3 mixed $1.14@1.16, 
No. 4 mixed $1.12@1.14; oats, No. 2 
white 5644@58c, No. 3 white 544%.@55%c. 

Output. by mills in Indianapolis, with 
a weekly capacity of 20,000 bbls, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output, Pet. of 

bbls activity 

Ge BEDE ona cadetcescdnae 13,735 69 
Previous week ...........+. 13,375 67 
WE ED webSeeesesseverss 9,268 46 
Two years ago ..........++ 11,840 59 


Inspection of grain for the week ended 
Jan. 24: wheat, 68,000 bus in, 25,000 out; 
corn, 647,000 in, 174,000 out; oats, 336,- 
000 in, 36,000 out. 

Stocks in stere, with comparisons: 
wheat 464,780 bus, Jan. 24, 1925, against 
565,600 Jan. 26, 1924; corn, 845,190 
against 271,000; oats, 234,823 against 
313,500. 

NOTES 

O. E. Patterson has opened a bakery 
at 2218 East Washington Street, Indian- 
apolis. 

The Liberty Yeast Corporation, a Del- 
aware concern, has been incorporated in 
Indiana. 

W. Frank Pirtle, aged 68, for many 
years owner of the Sullivan (Ind.) Feed 
Store, is dead of heart disease. 

William Crowder, grain dealer, Bunker 
Hill, Ind., died at his home recently as 
a result of a stroke of paralysis. 

The Economie Pie Co., Marion, manu- 
facturer of a fiber plate used by bak- 
eries, is soon to enlarge its plant. The 
company now employs 350 persons. 

D. M. Wilson, who for the past 11 
years has been manager of the Alexan- 
dria (Ind.) Milling Co., has resigned. 
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Charles Naber, general manager of the 
concern and one of the principal stock- 
holders, will manage production, while 
D. M. Gosnell, who has been in the em- 
ploy of the company for many years, will 
be active superintendent. 

“Co-operative grain marketing bills 
pending in both branches of the Indiana 
general assembly look like they were 
designed by some one for promotion pur- 
poses, and not for the farmers’ benefit,” 
says Charles B. Riley, secretary Indiana 
Grain Dealers’ Association and of the 
Indiana Millers’ Association, in circular 
letters sent to members of the legisla- 
ture. The letters are in reply to ques- 
tions asked of the association regarding 
its opinion as to the need of such legis- 
lation. 

Curis O. Arpion. 


EVANSVILLE 

The flour market continued active last 
week, with little change in prices. In- 
quiries were almost continuous, and the 
mills here are assured steady business 
for some time. Export inquiries were 
not acceptable, because of prices offered. 
The fact that wheat prices remained at 
$2 bu at mills held prices about steady 
for present deliveries. Farmers who have 
been holding back are now turning loose 
their stocks, but the amount is not great, 
and mills are forced to buy at primary 
markets. Quotations, Jan. 24, based Ev- 
ansville, 98-lb sacks, carload lots: best 
patent, $10.75@11; first patent, $10.35; 
straights, $9.50@9.95; Kansas, $10.50; 
spring, $10.75. Clears in jutes, first $7.50 
@8, second $7@7.50. 

W. W. Ross. 


NORFOLK 

Every note of the market in this sec- 
tion is a strong one, and there is no in- 
dication of lower prices. Jobbers seem 
inclined to take the profits on their low- 
priced bookings as long as they last, and 
then trust to luck. Only a few car lot 
sales have been reported, and they have 
been generally for Kansas and north- 
western springs for bakers’ use. Some 
dealers in Virginia and the Carolinas 
have supplied their wants for 60 to 90 
days. 

Quotations, Jan. 24: northwestern 
spring patents, advertised brands $10.90 
@11.40, bakers grades $10.50@10.75; 
Kansas family grades $10.25@10.50, bak- 
ers grades $10@10.25; soft winter pat- 
ents, top grades $10@10.35, standard 
patents $9.75@10. 

NOTES 

Creditors of the Model Bakery, which 
went into bankruptcy recently, have ap- 
pointed W. R. Meech, flour broker here, 
trustee, and decided to continue operat- 
ing the business on its present basis. 
W. F. Ruez has continued in active 
charge of the baking operations. 

The Norfolk Grain and Feed Dealers’ 
Association has set Feb. 27 as the date 
for its annual meeting, to take the form 
of a banquet to which several persons of 
national prominence will be invited. Sec- 
retary of the Navy Wilbur, then chief 
justice of the supreme court of Califor- 
nia, was the guest of honor last year. 

All branches of trade have been af- 
fected by the ban placed on Norfolk 
oysters by many cities of the East, North 
and Middle West, resulting in practically 
paralyzing the industry here. Upwards 
of 25,000 people in Virginia have been 
virtually thrown out of work by the crip- 
pling of the oyster trade, which is now 
only about 10 per cent of normal. 

The bread situation in this section is 
growing acute, because of the rapid ad- 
vance of flour, but the larger bakeries 
have announced no increase in the price 
of their products either in this part of 
Virginia or in that part of the Carolinas 
served from this section. Generally, bak- 
eries are selling the 16-0z loaf at 7c, 
wholesale, and it’is retailing for 9@10c. 
Most of the smaller bakeries are retail- 
ing for 10c. Chain stores are selling the 
12-0z loaf at retail for 6c. 

Senator Carter Glass, of Virginia, was 
one of the principal speakers before the 
Crop Improvement Association of Vir- 
ginia in Roanoke last week. He urged 
the development of better seeding, and 
more stress on the development of grain 
crops. The committee from tidewater 
Virginia, reporting on trucking crops, 


urged that more attention be given to 
growing grains. Greater stress is being 
laid all over the grain growing section 
of the state on the development of the 
culture of the staple crops on a bigger 
scale. 

JoserpH A. Leste. 





PITTSBURGH 

The flour market here early last week 
was more active, and some fair-sized or- 
ders were booked. However, with the 
advance in prices that came later in the 
week, due to the ascending price of 
wheat, consumers did not follow, with 
the result that buying came to a stand- 
still. 

Flour men report excellent shipping 
directions, but assert that so far as new 
buying is concerned the larger consum- 
ers maintain a conservative attitude. 
Sales have been for prompt shipment 
and in small lots. A feature of the 
market last week was the firmness of 
prices and the consistency of mills in 
adhering to quotations. The general 
opinion of well-posted flour men here is 
that the average baker must come into 
the market very soon. 

Kansas prices remain considerably un- 
der springs, with a fair volume of sales 
reported by mill representatives. Clears 
are scarce and prices are much higher. 

The price of semolina has advanced to 
6%c lb bulk. Macaroni manufacturers 
are buying in small lots for their actual 
needs. 

Prices of bread have not been ad- 
vanced by the larger bakers here, but 
bakers in towns near Pittsburgh have 
added 2@8c loaf. 

Flour quotations, Jan. 24: spring wheat 
short patent $9.75@10.50, standard pat- 
ent $9.25@9.75; hard winter short pat- 
ent $9.50@10.25, standard patent $9@ 
9.50, clears $8.50@9,—cotton 98’s, Pitts- 
burgh; soft winter, $9@9.75, bulk; pure 
white rye $8.50@9, pure medium rye $8 
@8.50, pure dark rye $7.25@7.50,—cotton 
98's, Pittsburgh. 

NOTES 

W. S. Preyer, Buffalo representative 
of Omaha (Neb.) Flour Mills Co., was a 
recent Pittsburgh visitor. 

Farmers in Columbia County, Penn- 
sylvania, are holding their wheat for 
$2.25 bu. They have been offered $2. 
Bloomsburg mills are paying $1.90, but 
are obtaining very little. 

J. T. Lipford, Pittsburgh manager In- 
ternational Milling Co., is being congrat- 
ulated on becoming a grandfather. His 
son, Floyd Lipford, who resides at Rich- 
mond, Va., wired the arrival of J. T. 
Lipford II. 

George W. Hinman, a veteran flour 
miller, who for many years was engaged 
in milling at Hollidays Cove, near Steu- 
benville, Ohio, died after a brief illness 
at St. Petersburg, Fla., where he was 
spending the winter. He was 78 years 
old. 

C. C. Larus. 





NEW PERCENTAGE FEEDERS 

Torepo, Oun1o.—Three new percentage 
feeders have recently been designed, and 
are now offered to the milling and flour 
and feed trades by the Anglo-American 
Mill Co., of Owensboro, Ky. They rep- 
resent a practical application of the old 
principle embodied in the stroke measure 
for testing wheat, which it has never 
been possible to improve upon. It will 
be recalled that by this method a stand- 
ard quart measure is filled with wheat, 
stroked or scraped off level with the top 
of the container, and then weighed. The 
result gives the accepted test weight by 
the most approved method. These feed- 
ers are operated on the same principle. 

They are known as the Marvel, the 
Anglo and the Four-in-One. In each of 
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them a cup of a predetermined size is 
filled, then mechanically stroked off, and 
the measured cups of material are deliv- 
ered in a continuous stream. The con- 
struction is simplicity itself. This sim- 
ple mechanical process gives an. exact 
equal amount of the material measured 
each time the cups are filled and the 
stroke off made. 

The Marvel and the Anglo are single 
feeders, and differ only in the way the 
size of the cup is increased or decreased. 
The Four-in-One is what its name signi- 
fies, a percentage feeder, taking four 
streams of grain at a time. This machine 





The Anglo Feeder 


is recommended for scratch feed lines, 
and has a capacity of 10 tons per hour. 

The Marvel and the Anglo are built in 
capacities ranging from 60 to 2,400 bus 
per hour. In fact, the largest sized 
Anglo is the largest percentage feeder 
ever built, and is more particularly in- 
tended for feeding a large stream of 
abrasive material, such as sand, gravel, 
iron ore, etc. 

The Anglo scientific feeder will feed 
continuously a stream as small as 1 oz 
per minute, but by merely changing the 
measuring wheel, will feed up to 600 
bus per hour. 

The manufacturers’ claims of excel- 
lence for these machines are as follows: 
(1) extreme accuracy continuously over 
any period of time; (2) no ratchets, 
pawls or cogs to wear and disturb ac- 
curacy; (3) continuous stream of ma- 
terial measured; (4) no master drive 
necessary; (5) power less than half of 
any other type; only three bearings. The 
feeders have been tested by some of the 
largest feed manufacturers, and have 
been pronounced superior in both ac- 
curacy and continuous operation. 

W. H. Wicern. 





PRICE OF FLOUR IN FRANCE 

The office of the American consul in 
Paris reports that the price of flour 
milled from native wheat was fixed on 
Dec. 6, 1924, at 155 francs per quintal 
(approximately $8.37 per 220 lbs), with 
an increase of one franc for every 5 per 
cent of foreign wheat used in milling. 

On Nov. 27, 1924, a law was passed 
by the French chamber (1) authorizing 
the government to reimburse millers all 
or part of the import duties collected on 
foreign wheat that has been milled into 
flour and delivered to bakers; (2) sup- 
pression of the turnover tax for all 
transactions in regard to wheat and rye, 
as well as for commercial and industrial 
operations concerning flour extracted 
from these cereals; (3) opening of a 
credit of 150,000,000 francs at the supply 
department of the ministry of war, des- 
tined to constitute supplementary stocks 
of bread cereal and flour, which may, un- 
der certain conditions, be transferred to 
dealers. 





Three Types of Marvel Feeder 
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TORONTO 

Demand for spring wheat flour in the 
domestic market is fair. Mills report 
that the usual quantity is being sold, but 
buyers are operating only on a hand-to- 
mouth basis, owing to high prices. An 
advance of 10¢ bbl took effect on Jan. 19 
and another of 20c on Jan, 24, making 
a total of 30c for the week. Quotations, 
Jan, 24: top patent springs in mixed 
car lots $10.90 bbl in jute 98’s, seconds 
$10.40, export patents $10.20, delivered, 
Ontario points, 30-day terms, with dis- 
count of 10¢c bbl for spot cash. Bakers 
buying in large quantities get a discount 
of 20c bbl on these prices, plus cartage 
charges if incurred, 

The market for winter wheat flour is 
slow. Practically no offerings are being 
made. Scarcity of wheat and high prices 
are adversely affecting business. Prices 
are 25@35c bbl higher. Quotations, Jan. 
24: good quality 90 per cent winters 
$7.90@8.10 bbl, in secondhand jute bags, 
on track, Montreal basis. 

It is encouraging to note that a bet- 
ter inquiry for spring wheat flour from 
United Kingdom and continental mar- 
kets is reported this week, Some sales 
of small quantities were made, and there 
is a more optimistic feeling in the trade 
with regard to export business. Since a 
week ago, prices are 3d higher for Janu- 
ary and 6d for February, March and 
April. Quotations, Jan. 24: export pat- 
ent springs 56s 3d per 280 lbs, January 
shipment, 56s 9d February, 57s March, 
and 57s 3d April, in 140-lb jutes, c.i.f., 
London, Liverpool or Glasgow. 

Export business in Ontario winters is 
dead.. No sales have been made, and 
millers say that at the present price of 
wheat they would require to get 53s per 
280 Ibs, jute, c.i.f., Glasgow, whereas im- 
porters’ offers are considerably less. 


WHEAT 


Manitoba wheat is meeting with a fair 
demand from Ontario mills, and prices 
are 7%c bu higher than a week ago. 
Quotations, Jan. 24: No. 1 northern west- 
ern spring wheat, on track, Bay ports, 
$2.13% bu; other grades at Winnipeg 
spreads. Ontario farmers are holding 
their wheat, and mills find it almost im- 
possible to get supplies of winters. In 
sympathy with Manitobas, prices are ad- 
vancing steadily. On Jan, 24 mills were 
paying farmers $1.60@1.70 bu at their 
doors, while the car lot price is $1.77@ 
1.80, f.o.b., shipping points. 


CEREALS 


Canadian cereal mills are finding a 
steady demand for their products in the 
domestic market. On Jan. 17 rolled oats 
in 90-lb bags were quoted at $8@8.20 
bbl, in mixed car lots to the trade, and 
oatmeal, in 98-lb bags, 10 per cent over 
rolled oats, while some special quality 
rolled oats sold as high as $8.40 bbl. It 
is some weeks since any export business 
has been reported, sellers being unable to 
meet importers’ prices. Ontario oats of 
milling quality are unobtainable, and the 
western article is too high. For oatmeal 
made from western grain, mills would 
require to get 52s 6d, c.i.f., Glasgow, or 
53s 6d for rolled oats, in 140-lb jutes. 
Offers are shillings below this level. 

No trade is passing in oat hulls, and 
these were quoted nominally on Jan. 24 
at $17 ton Montreal, and $18 Boston, in 
bags, car lots, delivered. 


COARSE GRAINS 


‘ Business in feeding grains is slower. 
Ontario oats are not coming out freely; 
and other grains are high. Quotations, 
Jan, 24: No. 3 Canadian western oats 
72%c bu, c.i.f., track, Bay ports; No. 2 
American yellow corn $1.45, basis Toron- 
to freights; No. 3 Ontario oats 62@66c, 


country points, according to freights; 
malting barley 92@96c; rye $1.45@1.50; 
standard screenings $28 ton, track, Bay 
ports. 

OCEAN FREIGHTS 


Rates of ocean freights on flour are 
unchanged. Shipping companies advise 
that business during the past 10 days 
has improved considerably. Mills are 
now booking more space to United King- 
dom and continental markets. Quota- 
tions, Jan. 24: London, Liverpool, Man- 
chester 2ic, Glasgow, Belfast, Dublin 
22c, Hull, Leith and Newcastle 23c, Ab- 
erdeen 3lc, Dundee 30c, Antwerp, Ham- 
burg, Rotterdam, Amsterdam 22c, Dan- 
zig 3lce, Copenhagen 27c, Helsingfors 
3le, Stockholm 30c, all February ship- 
ment. 

NOTES 

N. D. McKenzie, F. H. House and P. 
W. Scott, of the Toronto staff of the 
Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd., 
returned from Montreal early in the 
week, where they attended the annual 
banquet of the company. 

D. I. Walker, Western Canada Flour 
Mills Co., Ltd., Toronto, left for Winni- 
peg a few days ago to temporarily take 
over the duties of John W. Horn, assist- 
ant general manager of the company in 
that city, who is on sick leave. 

N. J. Breen, western general manager, 
and A. C. MeMillan, assistant treasurer, 
Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd., 
Winnipeg, visited the Toronto office of 
the company on Jan. 20, on their way 
back to Winnipeg from Montreal. 


The grain returns for the five months 
ending December, issued by the domin- 
ion bureau of statistics, show the num- 
ber of cars inspected in the western divi- 
sion to have been 148,222, compared with 
232,219 for the same months in 1923, a 
reduction of 83,997 cars. This gives some 
idea of how the reduced wheat crop of 
last year has affected the railways. Of 
the total inspections the Canadian Pa- 
cific had 85,598, or 43,800 cars below 
the previous year’s number, while the 
Canadian National handled 60,915, or 
41,089 less than in the same months of 
1923. 


MONTREAL 

In sympathy with the trend of the 
Winnipeg market for wheat, spring 
wheat flour in Montreal registered a 
further 10c increase during the past 
week, with business quiet in all direc- 
tions, both for home consumption and 
for export. Closing prices, Jan. 24: first 
atents $10.70 bbl, seconds $10.20, bakers 
10, jute, ex-track, less 10c bbl for cash. 
Despite the comparatively small de- 
mand, the winter wheat flour market was 
also strong, and price increases were 
numerous, bringing the week end quo- 
tations 50@55c higher than a week pre- 
vious. Closing prices, Jan. 24, $8.15@ 
8.25 bbl, secondhand jute, ex-track, for 
ear lots, and $8.55@8.65 for broken lots. 

Rolled oats sold fairly well. Closing 


quotations, Jan. 24, $4.10 per 90-lb bag, 
delivered. The white corn flour market 


was firm, and prices closed Jan. 24 at- 


$7.70@7.80 bbl, jute, delivered. 
NOTES 

General A. E, Labelle, managing di- 
rector St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., 
Ltd., has been elected to the board of 
arbitration of the Montreal Chamber 
of Commerce. 

N. J. Brien, western manager Lake of 
the Woods Milling Co., Ltd., was here 
last week. He was introduced on ’change 
by W. W. Hutchison, vice president of 
that company. 


The Montreal harbor commissioners 
purpose starting this year on a further 
addition to the new No. 3 grain elevator, 
which when completed will add 5,000,000 
bus to the grain handling capacity of this 
port. 


F. A. Heywood has been chosen presi- 
dent of the Montreal Corn Exchange. 
Members of the board of review were 
elected as follows: H. W. Raphael, chair- 
man; H. D. Dwyer, W. McDonald, J. 
Quintal, A. P. ‘Stuart, Normal Wight. 

The Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., has 
addressed a letter to common stock 
shareholders resident in Canada and the 
United States, in which it is stated that 
the reorganization of the company having 
been duly ratified at the special general 
meeting on Dec. 29, it is necessary for 
shareholders to deposit their old stock 
certificates as soon as possible with the 
Royal Trust Co., Montreal, which has 
the new no par value common stock for 
distribution on the basis of three. new 
for one share of the old. 

A. E. Perks. 
WINNIPEG 

Demand for flour in this market is 
fairly good, although lacking any special 
feature. Practically all western mills re- 
port a steady call for their products. 
Higher wheat has again compelled mill- 
ers to raise the price of flour. An ad- 
vance of 20c bbl was announced Jan. 
22, and one of 20c Jan, 24. The flour 
orders for shipment to Russia are about 
cleaned up, but export inquiry from other 
directions is a little more active. The 
unsettled state of affairs in the Orient 
has affected the call for Canadian flour 
from that market, but several concerns 
here state that inquiry has recently im- 
proved. 

For delivery between Fort William and 
the Alberta boundary, top patent springs 
were quoted Jan. 24 at $10.30 bbl, jute, 
seconds at $9.70, and first clears at $8.10, 
Fort William basis, sight draft; cotton, 
15c over this basis. Alberta points, 10@ 
30c over, and British Columbia and Pa- 
cific Coast points. 30@50c over. Bakers 
purchasing their requirements in jute 
get special prices. 

Heavy purchases of future wheat by 
exporters and a good demand from Cana- 
dian millers accounted for the strong 








Canada—Flour Exports by Calendar Years 
Exports of wheat flour from Canada, by months and calendar years, as officially reported, 


in barrels of 196 lbs (000's omitted): 
1924 1928 1922 1921 1920 


January .... 1,025 632 704 388 


February - 1,092 779 665 623 236 
March ..... 1,398 1,221 987 821 236 
ARTE ncccce 890 832 612 535 148 
May ...ece- 1,057 645 617 618 102 
BUD sececes 904 905 765 535 666 
Tuly .ccceee 613 775 486 465 433 
August .... 626 657 591 454 288 


September .. 967 456 697 361 310 











October .... 1,145 1,155 855 659 570 
November .. 905 1,357 1,214 856 744 
December .. 828 1,390 1,463 748 608 

Totals.. 11,478 11,197 9,485 7,279 4,729 


Totals by crop years, Sept. 1-Aug. 31, in 





1919 1918 
996 868 
450 992 440 918 417 290 409 
607 1,049 781 624 620 433 412 
609 1,140 538 367 172 205 304 
975 753 648 642 472 310 340 
978 1,171 357 780 404 330 368 


785 555 987 683 872 464 521 
1,237 1.204 933 595 802 517 602 


10,057 10,070 8,734 7,921 
barrels (000’s omitted): 

















1923-24 1922-23 1921-22 1920-21 1919-20 1918-19 1917-18 1916-17 1915-16 1914-15 1913-14 


11,991 11,069 7,879 6,887 6,573 


9,664 10,827 7,989 7,897 4,897 4,666 
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tone in this market, and prices made 
some sharp advances. On Jan. 23 May 
wheat passed the $2 mark, and a con- 
siderable volume of business was trans- 
acted at the high levels. Local millers 
have been in the market, but owing to 
light offerings of contract grades have 
had some difficulty in filling their re- 
quirements. The cash market is dull, 
and offerings very limited. Prices for 
No. 1 northern, in store, Fort William: 


o—Futures— 
Cas May Jul 

Sem. BD cccsvcsic $1.96 $1.96% $1.93% 
eh. TP acansexes 1.96 1.97% 1.94% 
fn: Se weetede-de 1.94% 1.95% 1.92% 
GOR, BB ccccecces 1.97% 1.98% 1.95% 
SE ee 1.98 2.00% 1.97% 
JOM. BE cvccccces 2.01% 2.02% 1.99% 


Inspection of wheat at Winnipeg for 
the week ending Jan. 22 phoney oo | 205 
cars per day, compared with 155 for the 
preceding seven days, and 450 for the 
corresponding period in 1924. 

Domestic demand for rolled oats and 
oatmeal is fairly good, and export busi- 
ness steady. Prices are unchanged. 
Quotations, Jan. 24: rolled oats in 80-Ib 
bags $3.55, and oatmeal in 98-lb bags 25 
per cent over rolled oats, delivered to 
the trade. 

The coarse grain market is quiet, with 
very little business being transacted. 
With the futures market in such an ex- 
cited condition, very little attention is 
being paid the cash grains. Quotations, 
Jan. 24: No. 2 Canadian western oats, 
67%4c bu; barley, 955¢c; rye, $1.68%; 
flaxseed, $2.68. 


NOTES 


Walter A. Lawson, manager Bemis 
Bro. Bag Co., Winnipeg, is visiting points 
on the Pacific Coast. 

James A. Richardson, president James 
Richardson & Sons, Ltd., Winnipeg, is 
visiting points in eastern Canada. 

W. H. D’Arcy, local manager Lake of 
the Woods Milling Co., Ltd., at Van- 
couver, B. C., was in Winnipeg last week. 

David I. Walker, local manager West- 
ern Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd., To- 
ronto, is in Winnipeg, where he is sub- 
stituting for John W. Horn. 

James Stewart, president Maple Leaf 
Milling Co., Ltd., is back in Winnipeg 
after a trip to eastern Canada, during 
which he spent some days at the com- 
pany’s head office in Toronto. 

An Ottawa dispatch states that the 
initial contract for the new grain eleva- 
tor at Prince Rupert, B. C., has been 
awarded to the Northern Construction 
Co., Vancouver, for the foundation. 

Latest reports regarding John W. 
Horn, assistant general manager West- 
ern Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Win- 
nipeg, who is on sick leave on the Pacific 
Coast, are to the effect that his health is 
improving, and that he hopes to return 
to Winnipeg within a few weeks. 

Members of the western staff of the 
Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd., who 
attended the employees’ annual banquet 
held in Montreal, Jan. 17, have returned 
to their respective homes. The visitors 
were enthusiastic over their reception in 
the eastern city, and expressed appre- 
ciation of the splendid hospitality shown 
them during their stay. In addition to 
the banquet, which was of course the 
main feature of the program, other social 
gatherings were enjoyed, and consider- 
able time devoted to sight-seeing. 

Announcement is made in Winnipeg of 
application to the Manitoba government 
for the incorporation of the Manitoba 
Sugar Co., Ltd., a sugar beet industry, 
to be capitalized at $1,500,000. The pro- 
visional directorate named in the appli- 
cation consists of the Hon. T. A. Crerar, 
H. J. Hickey, W. H. Carter, W. L. Par- 
rish, and R. J. Speers. This action fol- 
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January 28, 1925 


lows the visit of W. H. Baird, manager 
of a sugar beet factory with headquarters 
at Mason City, Iowa. It is understood 
that United States interests will take 
part in financing the new venture, but 
Winnipeg capitalists will hold the ma- 
jority of stock. G. Rock. 





Fort William-Port Arthur Grain Movement 
Receipts and shipments of grain at Fort 
William and Port Arthur from Aug 1 to 
Dec. 31, 1924 and 1923, in bushels: 


RECEIPTS 
1924 1923 
Wheat ... 112,273,314 221,796,469 
GEE 0kei< 17,971,790 24,714,738 
Barley .... 21,160,951 9,912,854 
Flaxseed . , 4,903,505 3,301,704 
| eee 4,291,843 4,460,028 
COPD cece. 7,485 25,740 
SHIPMENTS 
By lake— 1924 1923 
WHORE: cdeccccceces 107,632,959 190,081,015 
OO we..: ove 15,058,466 19,389,031 
Barley ....-... 18,369,408 10,821,528 
PURE ccs cccss 2,453,605 2,710,680 
| Pe 4,678,954 5,394,867 
By rail— 
WERE 2 tecscceces 1,945,787 1,820,812 
ORE Srna oec ecco 382,454 1,273,185 
NEE o60-<5-060 60ee0 366,055 544,047 
a. 61,670 128,483 
RIO ses Gaba sc cn ves 12,428 24,541 
Ce re Tere eee 7,485 25,740 





Canada—Fliour and Wheat Exports 
Flour exports from Canada in December, 
1924 and 1923, in barrels: 





To— , 1924 1923 
United States ........ 22 22,198 
United Kingdom ..... 288,675 515,533 
Other countries ...... 539,387 852,511 

WOGRED ccccdcccccese 828,084 1,390,242 


Wheat exports in December, 1924 and 1923, 
in bushels: 





To— 1924 1923 
United States ........ 1,106,998 5,130,848 
United Kingdom ..... 26,892,981 45,867,102 
Other countries ...... 1,847,052 6,380,230 

SE Si060-066 406% 29,847,031 57,377,680 


Flour exports from Canada from Aug. 1 





to Dec. 31, 1924 and 1923, in barrels: 

To— 1924 1923 
United States ........ 14,372 97,018 
United Kingdom ..... 1,402,679 1,821,023 
Other countries ...... 3,054,493 3,098,059 

DOREE, cocceccrscere 4,471,544 5,016,100 


Wheat exports from Canada from Aug. 1 
to Dec. 31, 1924 and 1923, in bushels: 





T 1924 1923 
United States ........ 2,083,987 18,455,308 
United Kingdom ..... 71,706,337 120,857,411 
Other countries ...... 15,779,070 28,051,003 

WE oc ccccewascvcn 89,569,394 167,363,722 





Canada—Flour Exports, by Ports 
Exports of wheat flour from Canada from 
Aug. 1 to Dec. 31, 1924, by ports of exit, in 
barrels of 196 Ibs: 





r To 
From— U. K. U.S Others 
Halifax, N. 8. ..... are 125,388 
N. Sydney, N. S.... she cease 14,626 
Other Nova Scotia 
DGEMED cc ccsccccce ces 8 6a eece 
St. Jemm, MW. B..... GE, 7OB  wccce 33,436 
Other New Bruns- 
wick points ..... S02 , | ere re 
Montreal, Que. .... 921,826 ..... 1,061,233 
Quebec, Que. ...... 8) ee 23,673 
St. Armand, Que. .. tse. es avee 82,025 
Abercorn, Que. .... 12,489 ..... 88,772 
St. Johns, Que. .... 5,628 400 92,065 
Athelstan, Que. ... 1,000 489 69,282 
Coaticook, Que. ... 79,016 ican 67,514 
Highwater, Que. .. oa a * e@eues 
Grewereete, Ge... cee este 25,423 








Prescott, Ont. ..... 728. ssen0 

Niagara Falls, Ont. 183,367 10,590- 

Bridgeburg, Ont. .. 122,340 2,290 

Fort William, Ont.. Frere 

Winnipeg, Man. ... eee 2 

Emerson, Man. .... oe 7 

N. Portal, Sask. ... eee 4 

Victoria, B. C. .... eee 9 

Vancouver, B. C....: 4,758 355 139,003 
1,402,679 14,372 3,054,493 





Exports by Customs Districts 
Exports of wheat (bus) and wheat flour 
(bbls) from the United States by customs 
districts in October and November, 1924, as 
reported by the Department of Commerce 

(000’s omitted): 

7-October—, November 
Wheat Flour Wheat Flour 

6 1 5 











Massachusetts .... 
St. Lawrence ..... 16 coe 15 
| eee 2,085 «+. 1,479 eve 
New York ....... 6,167 661 4,448 465 
Philadelphia ..... 2,296 62 1,468 33 
Maryland ........ 1,430 170 676 137 
Virginia .......... 303 29 298 20 
GOOGRIR. occccccccs ace 3 eee 10 
Florida ..........+ 1 os 1 
Mobile ........++. aes 70 ene 100 
New Orleans ..... 4,973 489 3,423 408 
GE “vc we ves cose 535 Pr 625 ~ 1 
Galveston ........ 6,923 168 5,957 87 
San Antonio ...... 4 7 7 4 
HR Paso .....c.cee ode 2 ese 1 
APIBZOME ..00.0.008 ae 1 3 1 
Los Angeles ...... 9 1 eee 2 
San Francisco .... 7 24 16 33 
GHOBOR. ss ccccccses 3,784 62 3,242 118 
Washington ...... 1,150 114 1,076 181 
Duluth-Superior ..11,945 --- 5,082 de 
Wisconsin ........ 516 eve 62 res 
Michigan .......- rr 6 eee 3 
Chicago ..........+ 2,633 os eee ankab 
Porto Rico ....... ose 1 oee 1 
Totale ...0..00% 45,112 1,872 27,831 1,616 
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NEW YORK 

Each week brokers report almost noth- 
ing done in flour, but at the end of the 
month the total volume, obviously 
plucked from thin air, is not to be grum- 
bled at even by the average flour man. 
Most brokers, moreover, are not urging 
their buyers too strongly to purchase, 
although they believe the market has not 
yet reached its zenith, for they feel that, 
with wheat prices so erratic, a continu- 
ance of the policy of buying only for 
immediate needs is advisable. Such are 
the purchases here unless a buyer can 
get an extra low price from a mill, in 
which case the sales are somewhat larger. 

During the past week the chief pur- 
chases have been made by the small and 
medium trade, although it is felt that the 
larger bakers must be nearly ready to 
come in again, and on the current high 
levels it is believed they, too, will feel it 
advisable to raise the price of the fin- 
ished product. There is no reason why 
they, who were farsighted enough a 
couple of months ago to buy ahead when 
the range was lower, should not reap the 
benefit of such action, for the time may 
come when this farsightedness may be 
balanced by a drop in prices that will 
leave them holding the bag. 

It is felt here that, although the total 
volume of business done last week was 
of creditable size, the bulk of it was at 
too low prices to show the miller a fair 
profit. The business in spring wheat 
flours was the more active. For Kansas 
there was a limited call. This was not 
to be wondered at, since the range on 
the two grades was parallel; indeed, sev- 
eral brokers quoted higher prices on hard 
winters than on spring wheats of similar 
grade. Clears of both types were scarce 
and very high. 

-Soft winter wheat flours are not of- 
fered nearly as freely as is usual at this 
time of the year. Eastern millers report 
great difficulty in getting wheat, and are 
forced into the West for their needs. As 
a result their prices are as high as mid- 
dle westerns, and in view of this demand, 
mills in the latter section are tightening 
up on their prices. 

Export clearances are proving larger 
than sales, as the Russian flour is mov- 
ing out now: Some business has been 
turned to Germany and Finland has pur- 
chased rye flour during the past several 
weeks. There are rumors of further sales 
to Russia and the Near East, but they 
lack confirmation, as do the reports that 
Russia is a heavy buyer of flour from 
Argentina. It is known that Russia has 
purchased 10,000 tons No. 1 Manitoba 
wheat for seeding, but this is not a drop 
in the bucket of her requirements. 

Market changes are so rapid as to 
make price quoting almost impossible. 
However, on Jan. 23, following the 4c 
rise of the preceding day, but previous 
to the increases on Friday, domestic 
quotations were: spring fancy patents 
$10.15@10.65, standard patents $9.60@ 
10.25, clears $8.95@9.35; soft winter 
straights, $9.50@10.10; hard winter short 
patents $9.75@10.25, straights $9.55@10, 
clears $8.50@8.90; rye, $8.60@9,—all in 
Receipts, 277,675 bbls; exports, 
120,208. 

WHEAT 

Prices during the week climbed steadi- 
ly, bringing values to new high levels ce 
the season. Export business of good 
volume was reported, including sales to 
France, Italy, etc. A statement by Julius 
Barnes clearly giving the exact position 
of the wheat market, and denying a cor- 
ner, had a bullish effect on the market. 
Quotations, Jan. 23, at the opening: No. 
2 red, c.i.f., domestic, $2.244,; No. 1 dark 
spring, cif, domestic, $2.27, ; No. 2 
hard winter, t. o.b., export, $2. 06% ; No. 1 
northern Manitoba (in bond), f.o.b., ex- 
port, $2.17; No. 2 mixed durum, fob. 


export, $2.0714. 
exports, 1,125,730. 


COARSE GRAINS 


Receipts, 435,100 bus; 


Support in the corn market was good, 
with buying by leading interests. Ar- 
gentine shipments were estimated as 
much smaller than the previous week. 
Quotations, Jan. 23, before the opening: 
No. 2 yellow, $1.4914,; No. 2 mixed, 
$1.48%. Receipts, 7,500 bus. 

Oats followed largely the movement of 
corn and wheat. Quotations, Jan. 23: 
No. 2 white, 70%c; No. 3 white, 684%@ 
69%c. Receipts, 116,000 bus; exports, 
70,638. 


BARGE CANAL ELEVATOR CHARGES 


At a conference of canal operators and 
officials, Jan. 22, a lively discussion took 
place over the agitation for an increase 
of $1 per 1,000 bus in Barge Canal ele- 
vator charges, bringing the rate to $7.50, 
and a slight advance in storage rates. It 
was claimed by C. W. Austin, superin- 
tendent of the state elevator, that the 
advance was considered necessary to off- 
set the loss of $12,000 during the past 
year, and that it had been approved by 
the grain committee of the Produce Ex- 
change. 

It was proposed, he said, to increase 
the storage charge to one fortieth of a 
cent per day, with 15 days’ free time. 
If more business were handled the 
charges would be reduced.. In any event 
the elevator charges were still $3.50 per 
1,000 bus below those of other elevators, 
and the storage charges were also lower. 

Several other suggestions were made, 
such as for the state elevator to handle 
grain all winter, to impose a charge of 
%c bu for loading, etc., but no definite 
decision was reached. 


ACTION ON CONTRACT DEFERRED 


At a meeting of the Flour and Bakers’ 
Supply Merchants of Greater New York, 
held Jan. 21, the matter of its members 
refusing to sign the present form of 
Millers’ National Federation contract 
came up for final discussion, but action 
was postponed for 30 days on the asso- 
ciation’s official ratification of the reso- 
lution passed at a previous meeting not 
to sign-such contract. 


FLOUR CLUB COMMITTEES 


Following the annual meeting of the 
New York Flour Club, Jan. 12, the fol- 
lowing committees have been appointed 
for the ean year: membership, Ed- 
ward R. Freeman, A. V. Dayton, J. A. 
Williamson; entertainment, Charles 
Tompkins, F. H. Knighton, R. L. Sweet, 
E. J. Lewis, L. E. Broenniman; athletic, 
Ray Kilthau, A. H. Merry, Harold C. 
Halsted, A. F. Janss, J. N. Claybrook; 
auditing, Thomas J. Nichols, Harry 
Spear, Robert Hunt; good fellowship, 
J. A. Lenhardt, D. J. Knierin 
Quackenbush; good and welfare, Soares 
H. Flach, A. f Janss, A. V. Dayton, 
F. O. Seaver, B. H. Wunder, E. O. Chal- 
lenger, Samuel Knighton, and W. L. 
Sweet. 

NOTES 

Harry Greenbank, of Bogert & Green- 
bank, is spending some weeks in Florida. 

David Coulter, of Coulter & Coulter, 
flour jobbers, sailed for Europe. on the 
Olympic, Jan. 24. 

A. E. Copeland, president Copeland 
Flour Mills, Ltd., Midland, Ont., recent- 
ly visited W. Simpson, who handles the 
account here. 

There were on spot in this market last 
week 1,164 cars of flour, in the preceding 
week 1,207, and in the corresponding 
week a year ago 1,440. 

An increase in authorized common 
stock from 130,000 to 200,000 shares has 
been approved by stockholders of the 
Mathieson-Alkali Works, Inc. The char- 
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ter will also be amended to change the 
common stock from $50 par to no par 
value. 

At the annual poultry show, held at 
Madison Square Garden, Jan. 21-25, the 
Washburn Crosby Co. had a very inter- 
esting booth, exhibiting Gold Medal 
feeds. 

J. E. Coolbroth, manager of the durum 
department of the King Midas Mill Co., 
is spending a few days with the Halboth- 
Coans Co., the mill’s New York repre- 
sentative. 

E. R. McClave, president Montana 
Flour Mills Co., Lewistown, Mont., spent 
last week in New York, his daughter, a 
student at Vassar, coming down to meet 
him. He left for Boston on Jan. 22. 


Correction is hereby made of a recent 
item on the suit brought by George W. 
Van Boskerk & Son against Wiegan 
Bros., Inc., and the Mesco Bakery, Inc. 
The suit was discontinued, due to the 
Van Boskerks securing possession of the 
flour on replevin issued by the sheriff. 

The office of J. A. Lenhardt, who has 
been for many years located in the Prod- 
uce Exchange, beginning Feb. 1 will be 
in the National City Bank Building, 17 
East Forty-second Street. This is a 
radical departure from custom, as here- 
tofore Cortlandt Street has about marked 
the uptown boundary of flour men. 

Announcement was made on Jan. 23 of 
the sale by the Great Atlantic & Pacific 
Tea Co. to the Grimes Radio & Cameo 
Record Co. of the manufacturing build- 
ings adjoining the present plant of the 
Grimes company in Jersey City. They 
cover 97,530 square feet, and are located 


at Bay, First, Provost and Warren 
streets. 
BOSTON 


The local flour market advanced 25 
@A5c bbl during the past week, with 
indications going still higher. The av- 
erage flour dealer or consumer is at a 
loss to find a good reason for the con- 
tinued advance, and believes it to be 
more or less speculative. Consequently, 
buyers are only meeting most pressing 
needs; this in the face of admittedly 
light ‘stocks, both locally and at other 
New England points. A few of the 
large bakers have fairly large supplies 
on hand or purchased for delivery as 
wanted, but the majority are forced to 
buy almost from day to day to cover 
their needs. 

One encouraging feature of the New 
England situation is the probability of a 
settlement with the striking mill opera- 
tives in the textile mill towns and cities. 
Some have already accepted the 10 per 
cent wage reduction, which should help 
the flour situation at these points. 

Flour prices, per 196 lbs, in sacks, were 
as follows on Jan. 24: spring patents, 
special short $11.25@11.40, standard pat- 
ent $10.15@11.25, first clear $9@10; hard 
winter patents, $10.10@10.85; soft win- 
ter patents $10.15@11, straight $9.75@ 
10.15, first clear $8.60@9.50. 

Receipts and stocks at Boston during 
the seven days ending Jan. 24, with com- 
parisons: 


7~Receipts— ---Stocks—, 
1925 1924 1925 1924 
Piour, Dbis.... 93,3860 36,150 ..2.. «seece 
Wheat, bus... ..... 49,975 224,702 639,461 


1,175 4,425 8,386 
25,150 315,463 205,416 


Corn, bus..... 
Oats, bus..... 16,100 


eG, DOR. c< cs BB4S8 ao vces 805,608 255,152 
Barley, Dus... 14,950 1,875 151,047 ..... 
Millfeed, tons. acess *¢05'0 

Corn meal, bbis 135 wae «6—ehee” wees 
Oatmeal, cases. 1,925 er ee 


Corn meal is reported firm, with a 
good demand and prices, tending higher 
at the close. Granulated yellow was 
quoted on Jan, 24 at $3.40, bolted yellow 
at’ $3.35, feeding meal and cracked corn 
$2.80, all in 100’s. Oatmeal, which con- 
tinued in good demand, was firmly held 
at $8.50 for rolled and $3.85 for cut and 
ground in 90-lb sacks. Rye flour ad- 
vanced 75c@$1 during the week, with a 
fair demand. Choice white patent was 
quoted at $9.50@9.75 bbl, in sacks, and 
standard patent at $9.25@9.40. 

NOTES 

The annual meeting and election of 
officers of the Boston Flour & Grain 
Club was held Jan. 21, President Wil- 
liam B. Hanna presiding. The secre- 
tary-treasurer, Fred S. Colby, reported 
a membership of 152, with a substantial 
amount in the treasury. The newly elect- 
ed officers are as follows: president, 
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George W. Gilmore; vice president, Har- 
ry N. Vaughn; secretary-treasurer, Rob- 
ert W. Sawyer. Executive committee: 
Leon H. Davis, Fred W. Dickerman and 
the officers. Arrangements are under 
way for the annual dinner of the club. 

The Park & Pollard Co., poultry feed 
distributor, had a “house warming” Jan. 
20, the occasion being the removal of. the 
firm to palatial quarters on the ninth 
floor of the Board of Trade Building, 
Boston. An invitation was extended to 
the grain board and other members of 
the trade, and a large number availed 
themselves of the opportunity to inspect 
the new quarters. A buffet lunch was 
served from 11:30 to 1 p.m. The guests 
were received by Henry L. Atwell, vice 
president and sales manager of the com- 
pany, assisted by Carl J. B. Currie and 
R. R. Nugent. 

Louis W. DePass. 


BUFFALO 

Bakers patents reached the season’s 
highest peak last week when mill prices 
for best patents and bakers patents were 
the same. This was due in part to the 
searcity of high protein wheat, which 
necessarily enhanced its value. 

Export shipments to South America 
continue good, and mills here are work- 
ing on large orders for delivery there. 
The price that wheat has reached in that 
country now equals the United States 
figure, and has brought Argentine buy- 
ers into the United States market. 

A great scarcity of first clears was 
apparent last week. In some cases mills 
had nothing to offer. The absence on 
the market of this grade is attributed 
to the unusual export demand, 

Buffalo quotations on Jan. 24 were 
$10.50@10.90 for spring patents; bak- 
ers patent, $10.30@10.60; first clears, 
$8.70@9; second clears, $7@7.50; semo- 
lina, 64% Ib. 

Rochester quotations for the same 
date: fancy patents, $10.50@10.80; white 
winter pastry, $9.60@9.80; graham, $9.25 
@9.35. 

Output of Buffalo mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Jan, 18-24... . 288,000 193,500 81 
Previous week ... 238,000 162,800 67 
Year ago ........ 166,500 117,312 70 
Two years ago.. 166,500 114,287 69 


The report on the Canadian wheat crop 
for last. year caused a showing of in- 
creased strength in wheat on Jan. 24, 
and the trade was bullish. Millers 
showed renewed interest at the improve- 
ment in the flour demand. 

Corn receipts were smaller, and de- 
mand slow. Dryers backed away from 
high moisture corn, and discounts on this 
quality were the widest on the crop. 
Only one sale was made, and that was of 
sample yellow at $1.10. 

Receipts of oats were light and prices 
closely followed the action of the fu- 
tures, with a ready sale for those of 
good quality. There was an indifferent 
demand for low grades. One sale was 
noted, a car of No. 2 white at 69'4c, 
Philadelphia. 

Ex-lake barley stocks were fairly well 
cleaned up locally, and there was a fair 
business in car lots without any large 
single sales; 48-lb, ex-lake, in store, was 
quoted at $1.05. 

Large acceptances of rye were noted 
and another new high record mark for 
the season was made. Local demand 
was much firmer. 

There was a decrease of 2,529,079 bus 
of wheat in store and afloat here last 
week. ‘Total in elevators: wheat, Ameri- 
can 5,567,203, Canadian 3,580,560; corn, 
American, 1,178,368; oats, American 
1,464,332, Canadian 159,166; barley, 
American 660,723, Canadian 601,931; rye, 
American 652,524, Canadian 238,636. 
Afloat in the harbor: wheat, American 
10,348,575 bus, Canadian 8,359,792; oats, 
American 4,351,066, Canadian 682,876; 
barley, American, 331,000; rye, Ameri- 
can, 1,765,000. . 

Poultry and dairy feeds were in good 
demand up to the end of last week, when 
the slump in the market halted sales tem- 
porarily. However, stocks in the hands 
of eastern feeders were not heavy, and 
prospects were much more encouraging 
than for some time. Cracked corn was 
quoted at $53.50 ton, corn meal $54.50, 
white hominy $52.50, yellow hominy $51. 
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Demand for white hominy was not brisk, 
but there was a better demand for yellow 
at the difference in price. 

Cottonseed meal proved a drug on. the 
market. Offerings were made at a wide 
range of prices, not only for spot goods 
but for prompt shipment. Cottonseed 
meal, 43 per cent, on track, was quoted 
at $45 ton, and oil meal, 34 per cent, at 
$45, by crushers, but resellers were of- 
fering at less money. 

Gluten was at a standstill, and was 
offered at $42.70 ton, Buffalo. 


NOTES 
Dwight Yerxa has returned from a 
western trip. 
Excavation work has begun on _ the 
addition to the Superior elevator. 


E. C. Bennington, formerly with the 
Milwaukee Bag Co., is now general man- 
ager Buffalo Bag Co. 

William S. Preyer is home from Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, where he attended the na- 
tional convention of bakers. 

C. M. Kennedy, of the Charles Ken- 
nedy Co., and Mrs. Kennedy, are at the 
Lake Placid Club in the Adirondacks. 

C. H. Cochrane, of the Washburn 
Crosby Co., spent a few days last week 
in New York and other eastern markets. 

Max Cohn, formerly with the Sunset 
Grain & Feed Co., Buffalo, now with 
the Tioga Mill & Elevator Co., Waverly, 
N. Y., is on a honeymoon trip to the 
West Indies. 

A survey of the Buffalo plant of the 
Ralston-Purina Mills, Inc., of St. Louis, 
is being made in contemplation of pos- 
sible additions or the erection of a mill 
for the manufacture of a chicken feed 
product, 

Among visitors here last week were 
R. W. Smith, flour and feed dealer, 
Dunnville, Ont; George Hunt, Oswego, 
N. Y; Henry T. Yaw, Jewettville, N. Y., 
who is doing jury duty at the present 
term of supreme court; Philip Horn, 
Monroeville, Ohio; C. W. Hardenburgh, 
of the Southwestern Milling Co., Inc., 
Kansas City. 

The reconstructed plant of the Niagara 
Falls Milling Co., with an additional ca- 
pacity of 2,000 bbls, is now in operation. 
The plant is modern in all respects, and 
was equipped by the Nordyke & Mar- 
mon Co., Indianapolis, Ind. The mill 
was inactive for four months during the 
alterations. The old mill had been in 
operation for 45 years. 

M. A. McCarrny. 


BALTIMORE 

Flour continues to climb the golden 
stairs, yet local buyers are losing their 
nerve, preferring to reduce rather than 
increase holdings at the present level. 
Having been caught with light stocks 
on the rise, they now say they don’t in- 
tend to be found with a full house on 
the slump they are looking for when 
Chicago May wheat hits the $2 mark. 
They think when that time comes, pos- 
sibly this week, the flood gates will open 
and simply deluge the trade with stuff. 
On the other hand, there are some sad 
looking ones around here whenever the 
market suddenly turns weak, which is 
precious seldom, indicating that the 
trade is really long of stock. At any 
rate, there are more smiles than tears 
on the ups. 

Trading is small and unimportant, 
with the little baker probably in the 
worst predicament of anybody in the 
business, since the big bakers, by refus- 
ing to advance the price of bread, have, 
so to speak, got the little fellow between 
the upper and nether millstone and are 
grinding the life out of him. It appar- 
ently means war to the knife and the 
survival of the fittest. Some mills are 
asking $11 or more for top spring pat- 
ent, but this is considerably in excess 
of what any one in these parts will pay. 
Near-by soft winter straight is held out 
of sight by most mills, though the bulk 
of the limited sales of the week were 
made at and around $9 bulk or $9.20 in 
secondhand cottons. 

Closing prices, Jan. 24, car lots, per 
barrel, in 98-lb cottons, 45@55c more in 
wood, 10@l5c less in jute, or 15@25c 
less in bulk: spring first patent $10.25@ 
10.50, standard patent $9.75@10; hard 
winter short patent $10@10.25, straight 
$9.50@9.75; soft winter short patent $10 





@10.25, straight (near-by) $9.25@9.50; 
rye flour, white $9@9.25, dark $7.75@8. 
City mills, jobbing prices: spring patent, 
$11.30; winter patent, $11.15; winter 
straight, $10.65. 

Receipts of flour for the week were 
20,682 bbls, 5,913 of which were destined 
for export. Week’s exports, 10,167 bbls. 

City mills ran lightly and reported a 
quiet demand in all quarters. They ad- 
vanced their flour prices 45@50c bbl, 
but made no change in feed, 

Cash wheat in the local market is 6% 
@ic higher than a week ago, with do- 
mestic now bringing 12c over that for 
export. Closing prices, Jan, 24: spot 
No. 2 red winter, domestic, $2.134%4; spot 
No. 2 red winter, garlicky, domestic, 
$2.1344; spot No. 2 red winter for ex- 
port, $2.01%%. 

Of the 412,771 bus wheat received here 
for the week ending Jan. 24, 412,501 went 
to export elevators. Exports were 264,- 
151 bus, of which 151,205 were domestic 
and 112,946 Canadian. Stocks are 3,764,- 
536 bus, 3,034,586 domestic and 729,950 
Canadian. Receipts of Canadian wheat 
for the week were 61,997 bus. Receipts 
of southern wheat from July 3 to Jan. 
24, 1,043,246 bus. 

Coarse grain prices, Jan, 24: corn, do- 
mestic No. 2 yellow, track, $1.44 asked; 
oats, No. 2 white domestic 6914@70c, 
No. 3 white, domestic, 6844@69c; rye, 
No. 2 spot, $1.73%. 


NOTES 


Exports from here last week included 
10,167 bbls flour, 264,151 bus wheat, 257,- 
535 rye, 138,019 barley and 41,902 malt. 


Susie Breeden has brought suit in a 
local court against the City Baking Co. 
for alleged personal injuries, claiming 
$5,000. 

Morton M. Prentis, president Mer- 
chants’ National Bank of Baltimore, has 
applied for membership in the Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 


Spot No. 2 red winter wheat, garlicky, 
sold here on Jan. 23 at $2.14 bu, the 
highest price so far paid on the crop, 
and a miller was the purchaser. 


Receipts of grain at Baltimore last 
week were 412,771 bus wheat, 17,108 
corn, 22,753 oats and 236,511 rye; stocks 
at the close, 3,764,536 bus wheat, 45,556 
corn, 211,926 oats, 6,585,175 rye, 371,321 
barley and 23,070 buckwheat. 


The Baltimore Flour Club will hold its 
next meeting at the Hotel Emerson on 
Feb. 4, when arrangements will be made 
for the annual convention of the Na- 
tional Federated Flour Clubs, to be held 
here in the late spring or early summer. 


Recent visitors to this market includ- 
ed A. J. Oberg, manager Christian Mills, 
Minneapolis, E. M. Kelly, vice president 
and general manager Imperial Mills Co., 
Wichita, Kansas, and Tony Dowlen, 
manager Bell-Dowlen Mills, Springfield, 
Tenn. 

Dr. Harvey Wiley recently came over 
from Washington and addressed the 
Housewives’ Alliance of this city on 
the relation of food to crime. As usual, 
he knocked white bread pretty strongly 
and extolled whole wheat bread as a 
panacea for many ills. 


The Shipping Board has abolished the 
freight rate differential enjoyed by 
north Atlantic ports over those of 
south Atlantic and Gulf ports, leaving 
each group of lines in a position to 
charge such rates as it deems warranted 
by conditions prevailing in its own 
group. The board does not think Bal- 
timore will suffer by the change. 


Howard Stanley Schoenewolf, son of 
John Schoenewolf, president National 
Bank of Baltimore and head of John 
Schoenewolf & Co., wholesale grocers 
and flour, died of typhoid fever, after 
a long illness, Jan. 21, aged 26. Mr. 
Schoenewolf’s son Arthur M., aged 32, 
died of pneumonia Dec. 16. Both sons 
were associated with their father in busi- 
ness. 

Last week the annual State Farm- 
Products Show of Pennsylvania award- 
ed York County, for the third consecu- 
tive year, the silver loving cup for the 
best a Pag exhibit of corn, and 
Henry Heildan, Jr., Thomasville, for the 
second consecutive time, the much cov- 
eted award for growing the grand cham- 
pion 1 ears of corn of any variety dis- 
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played at the show. The corn in both 
cases was of the Golden ‘Queen variety. 


Baltimore is all fussed up over the 
Butler-Garber bill aiming to equalize all 
rail rates to Atlantic and Gulf ports, 
thus doing away with the differential 
this port has enjoyed for over 40 years, 
but interests concerned at Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, Norfolk and Newport News 
are making preparations to put the bill 
to sleep at the psychological moment, 
which is not expected to occur at tlie 
present session of Congress. 

Cuaates H. Dorsey. 


PHILADELPHIA 


The flour market rules firm and higher 
in sympathy with the strength of wheat, 
but buyers are reluctant to follow the 
rising views of the mills, and purchase 
only as impelled by actual necessity. 
Stocks in the hands of bakers are small. 
Receipts of flour for the week ending 
Jan. 24 were 10,146,330 Ibs in sacks. 
Exports, 1,000 sacks to London, 2,000 
to Belfast, 2,000 to Leith and 18,800 to 
Dundee. 

The wheat market rules firm and 8c 
higher under stronger outside advices 
and light offerings. Receipts, 1,270,999 
bus; exports, 657,869; stock, 2,842,049. 
Closing quotations, Jan. 24: No, 2 red 
winter $2.11@2.12; No. 3 $2.08@2.09, No. 
4 $2.06@2.07, No. 5 $2.03@2.04; No. 2 
red winter, garlicky, $2.11@2.12. 

Coarse grains, Jan: 24: corn, No. 2 
yellow $1.46@1.47, No. 3 yellow $1.44@ 
1.45; oats, No. 2 white 70%@71%c, No. 
3 69@70c. 

Corn goods rule firm under light of- 
ferings, but there is not much trading. 
Closing quotations, Jan. 24, in 100-Ib 
sacks, kiln-dried: granulated yellow and 
white meal, faney, $3.40@3.50; white 
table meal, fancy, $3.40@3.50; pearl 
hominy and grits, $3.40@3.50. 

Oatmeal sells slowly and rules a shade 
lower, with business mostly at $3.80@ 
3.95 per 100-lb sack for ground. 

Samvuev S, Danre.s. 





LOS ANGELES 

Market conditions here are practically 
unchanged. Demand has been good, with 
fairly heavy arrivals. Nothing remains 
on the tracks. Although the market has 
been on an upward trend, and increases 
have been reported each week for the 
past month, there seems to be no ten- 
dency on the part of buyers to restrict 
their purchases. 

There was a sharp demand last week 
for California family patents at $10.20 
and first clears at $8.80. Otherwise, the 
market had no outstanding features. 
Quotations: California family patents 
$10.20, California bakers $10, California 
pastry $9.60, Washington and Oregon 


bakers $10.25, Kansas bakers $9.85, 
Idaho bakers $10.25, all basis 98's. 
NOTES 


A. A. Towner, of the Red Star Mill- 
ing Co., Wichita, Kansas, is a Los An- 
geles visitor. 

P. L. Fish, purchasing agent for the 
Southern California Supply Co., dealers 
in bakers’ supplies, has left for Chicago, 
Cincinnati, and points in Michigan. 





DEATH OF HIRAM IMBODEN 
Wicuita, Kansas.—Hiram Imboden, a 
pioneer Kansas miller, for more than 50 
years identified with milling at Wichita, 
died at a local hospital on Jan. 6, fol- 





lowing a heart attack. He was 73 years ° 


old. 

Mr. Imboden came to Wichita in 1873, 
and with G. S. Hargiss and Isaac and 
D. S. Shellabarger built Wichita’s first 
flour mill. Later he was identified with 
the firm of Oliver, Imboden & Co., op- 
erating the Hydraulic Mills. In 1893, 
Mr. Imboden and his associates built the 
Imperial Mills, in the management of 
which business he was active until the 
sale of the property in 1918. 

A. H. Imboden, for 40 years represen- 
tative of the Bemis Bro. Bag Co. in 
southern Kansas, is a brother. 





ADVANCE IN WINNIPEG PRICES 
Winnirec, Man., Jan. 27.—(Special 
Telegram)—Flour in this market today 
advanced 40c bbl. Top patents are now 
selling at $10.75, jute basis. Business 
is fair. No change in millfeed is re- 


ported. 
G. Rock. 
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The flaxseed market has continued its 
career of erratic nervousness, and after 
Jan. 21 shot up with startling rapidity, 
January flaxseed at Minneapolis advanc- 
ing from $3.07% at the close on Jan. 21 
to $3.181%4 on Jan. 27. It would be dif- 
ficult to find any adequate reason for 
this activity in the ascertainable facts 
regarding the supply and demand situa- 
tion, and it is reasonably evident that 
the market for flaxseed futures is largely 
under the influence of bullish speculators. 
Winnipeg May flaxseed continues more 
than 35c below Minneapolis, and although 
the Buenos Aires market has been on the 
whole strong, its advances have not been 
anything like as pronounced as those re- 
corded in this country. Unless the Ar- 
gentine crop estimate turns out to be 
grossly inaccurate, there is reason to be- 
lieve that supplies during the balance of 
the season will be adequate to take care 
of all real requirements. : 

The demand for cash flaxseed at pres- 
ent depends very largely on quality. The 
best grades are promptly bought by 
crushers at high prices, but for the lower 
grades demand is relatively slow. Re- 
ceipts have decreased to almost nothing, 
and many of the cars reported at Min- 
neapolis “are arrivals from storage at 
Duluth. 

With linseed oil production continuing 
at a high rate, the production of linseed 
oil meal is likewise large, but most of the 
crushers report their output fairly well 
sold for at least the next month. While 
this is undoubtedly true, the price situa- 
tion certainly shows no signs of tightness 
in the supply. Linseed oil meal is almost 
exactly where it was at this time a year 
ago, whereas wheat millfeeds, particular- 
ly the heavier grades, are $4@5 ton high- 
er. To a considerable extent linseed meal 
reflects the marked weakness of cotton- 
seed meal, which, with very heavy pro- 


-duction and a slow demand, is nearly $9 


ton below last year’s level. The export 
demand for linseed meal is keeping up at 
a fairly satisfactory rate. 


MARKET BULLETINS 


Cuicaco.—The oil meal market is again 
lower, and resellers are offering meal at 
prices much under mill quotations. De- 
mand is very light, and only occasional 
sales of single car lots are reported to 
country dealers. Mills are maintaining 
a good rate of operation, and report 
shipping directions as good. Jobbers 
quoted oil meal, Jan. 24, at $46@46.50 
ton, and mills asked $47.50, f.o.b., Chi- 
cago. 

Mitwavukee.—Linseed meal is nomi- 
nally unchanged and steady. Some sales 
for quick shipment have been reported 
at 50c ton under established prices, and 
offers for deferred shipment are report- 
ed which represent a discount of fully 
$1 ton. There is very little demand, and 
the supply is due for a normal increase 
because of the seasonal operations of 
linseed oil mills, so that buyers are pro- 
ceeding cautiously and express the hope 
that they will be able to buy for spring 
delivery at less than is being asked now. 
On the other hand, producers feel that 
they are justified in holding out for pre- 
miums because of the world situation. 
As between the two, activity is limited. 
Linseed meal quotations, Jan. 24, f.o.b., 
Milwaukee, $47.50@48 ton. 


Min neapouis.—The Minneapolis linseed 
mills are operating at full capacity, but 
are unable to catch up with orders for 
oil meal. They have their output for 
February already contracted for, and are 
having difficulty in satisfying buyers with 
quick enough shipments, being behind on 
deliveries and having no stocks on hand. 
Quotations are unchanged. Prompt ship- 
ment meal is held at $48 ton, Minneap- 
olis, and last half February at $47. At 
Chicago $47.50@48 ton is asked, Toledo 
$47@47.50 and Buffalo $46. 

Export inquiry is fair, but crushers 
are out of the market and have no oil 
cake to offer for shipment before March. 
For that month $47 ton is asked, f.a.s., 
New York City. There is some inquiry 
for April, forward, but crushers are not 
prepared to sell so far ahead. 

Duturn.—The flaxseed market has 
registered little in the way of news. 
Buyers who wanted the May contract 
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found offerings disappointingly small at 
times, and had to show aggressiveness in 
advancing bids. -At the close, Jan. 24, 
quotations ranged 41,@4%%c higher than 
the final figures of Jan. 17. Car arrivals 
continue negligible, and cash trade like- 
wise. The few cars arriving are ab- 
sorbed by either crushing or elevator in- 
terests. Crushers are picking the choice 
ones, paying high prices, while elevators 
take care of the surplus, holding closely 
to inside bids. No. 1 spot is quoted at 
January price to 7c over, and to arrive 
January to le over. Elevator stocks are 
being drawn on to cover consumptive re- 
quirements from the outside. Owners 
continue to ship flaxseed, especially to 
Minneapolis, which appears in receipts 
there. For the week ending Jan. 24, local 
elevator holdings were reduced 32,000 
bus. 

PirrssurcH.—Demand for linseed oil 
meal was fair, with prices holding rather 
firm. Offerings were liberal. Quotations, 
Jan. 24, $48.70 ton. 

Boston.—The spot market is easy, with 
pressure to sell near-by lots at 50c@$1 
ton under price to ship. A very quiet 
demand prevails. Shippers are quoting 
at $50@50.50 ton for prompt or Febru- 
ary shipment, but are meeting with very 
little response. 

Wiwnirec.—Sales of oil cake and meal 
from local mills are of good volume, and 
shipments to other markets are steady. 
Prices remain unchanged. Quotations, 
Jan. 24: oil cake, ton lots, in bags, $45, 
and oil meal $47, f.o.b., Winnipeg. 

MOVEMENT AND STOCKS 

Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at 
Minneapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1924, 
to Jan. 24, 1925, compared with the cor- 
responding period of the previous year, 
in bushels (000’s omitted) : 


-—Receipts—, -Shipments— 
1924-25 1923-24 1924-25 1923-24 








Minneapolis .. 10,905 6,826 3,016 1,179 
Duluth ...... 14,993 6,034 13,629 5,139 
Totals - 25,898 12,860 16,645 6,318 


Receipts of flaxseed for the week end- 
ing Jan. 24, and stocks in store at Min- 
neapolis and Duluth, compared with the 
corresponding weeks of 1924 and 1923, 
in bushels (000’s omitted) : 


r— Receipts, -—In store—~— 
1925 1924 1923 1925 1924 1923 
Minneapolis 373 89 151 447 457 7 
Duluth..... 63 50 13 960 388 68 











Totals.... 436 139 164 1,407 845 75 


PRICES 
Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 
1 flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 


Minneapolis — Duluth 
Track Toarr. Track May July 











Jan. 20 ...$3.14 3 3.12% 3.09% 3.09% 
Jan. 21... 3.11% 3.10% 3.10% 3.07% 3.08 
Jan. 22... 3.12% 3.11% 3.11% 3.08% 3.09% 
Jan. 23 ... 8.18% 3.13% 3.12% 3.10 3.10% 
Jan. 24... 3.14% 3.14% 3.14 3.11% 3.11% 
Jan. 26... 3.15% 8.15% 3.15% 3.12% 3.12% 
NASHVILLE 


Buyers have been coming into the mar- 
ket for small quantities of flour to cover 
current requirements, but have not been 
inclined to make large purchases for for- 
ward needs. However, there has been 
improvement in the volume of business, 
with fair scattering orders and shipments 
on contracts continuing active. South- 
eastern millers are not encouraging large 
bookings, on account of the unsettled 
condition of the wheat market, and the 
sentiment is opposed to contracts for 
deliveries for more than 30 days. The 
views of the trade favor a conservative 
policy under the prevailing conditions. 

Purchases are confined mainly to lots 
of 200 to 500 bbls. Running time at the 
mills has increased, and shipments have 
been running ahead of production, keep- 
ing the situation with regard to stocks 
on hand healthy. Indications are that a 
fair current demand will continue, as 
bookings are being reduced, and stocks 
held by jobbers are not thought to be 
large. 

The general tone of the flour market 
has been strong, in sympathy with wheat, 
with mills gradually following the up- 
ward trend. Quotations, Jan. 24, were 
substantially as follows: best or short 
soft winter wheat patent, 98-lb cottons, 
f.o.b., Ohio River points, $10.85@11.40; 
standard or regular patent, $10.40@ 
10.75; straight patent, $10@10.25; first 
clears, $8.75@9.25. 

Business is reported fairly good with 
rehandlers. Some sales are being made 


to bakers. Prices Jan. 24: spring wheat 
first patent, 98-Ib cottons, delivered at 
Nashville, $10.25@10.75; hard winter 
short patent, $9@9.75. 

The cash wheat situation remains 
strong, mills making purchases to cover 
needs. No. 2 red, with bill, was quoted 
Jan. 24 at $2.30@2.32 at Nashville. 

The corn meal trade has a quiet tone. 
Prices Jan 24: bolted, in sacks, f.o.b., 
Ohio River points, $3.10@3.20 ecwt; un- 
bolted, $3@3.10. 

Output of flour by southeastern mills, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 
capacity output of ac- 
bbls bbls tivity 

Jan.. 11-17 ....... 146,220 118,515 81 
Previous week ... 156,720 119,769 76.4 
i 2 ere 208,380 117,086 56.2 
Two years ago... 187,080 105,151 56.2 
Three years ago.. 195,690 108,156 55.2 


Stocks at Nashville, with comparison, 
as reported through the Grain Exchange: 


Jan, 24 Jan. 17 
>. Se 33,200 
a —e eee 160,000 240,000 
Ce, SY wecsweveaveaus 208,000 119,000 
TOE, DEE cveswivenesees 465,000 547,000 


NOTES 

Receipts of grain at Nashville last 
week, 245 cars. 

John C. Herrin, owner of a grist mill 
at Big Sandy, Tenn., was recently in- 
jured by being caught in machinery. He 
sustained six fractured ribs and internal 
injuries, but it is thought he will recover. 

The Garrison Valley Mills, Wartrace, 
Tenn., with $12,000 capital stock, has 
been incorporated by A. E. Muse, B. E. 
Christian, Sr., J. H. Robbins, Mark Guy 
and G. M. Thorogood. Mr. Muse is to 
be active manager of the company. 

The crop of growing wheat in Ten- 
nessee is in fine condition, according to 
reports to the state department of agri- 
culture. Some of it was made brown by 
the cold weather early in the month, but 
was not damaged, according to reports. 

E. M. Kelly, Dr. W. H. Strowd and 
Miss A. H. Whitson, Nashville, J. B. 
McLemore, Johnson City, C. Powell 
Smith, Knoxville, and W. B. Anderson, 
Hopkinsville, Ky., attended a_ recent 
meeting of the executive committee of 
the Southeastern Millers’ Association in 
St. Louis. Consideration was given to 
the election of a successor to Mr. Mc- 
Lemore as secretary of the association, 
but final action was not taken. 

Joun Lerrer. 





DULUTH-SUPERIOR 

The attitude of buyers of flour does 
not seem to have undergone any change 
recently. Demand continues on about 
the same level as heretofore, with some 
business being done daily, but it does not 
show aggressiveness, indicating that buy- 
ers have their demands covered and are 
awaiting market developments. Current 
sales represent mixed and full cars, with 
an occasional round lot. One mill has 
been. able to sell its output, and the other 
reports no especial improvement in sales, 
The former believes conditions better 
now than a year ago. 

The durum flour mill reports a fair 
demand and car lot business. The con- 
tinued advance is causing buyers to book 
only enough to cover going needs. No. 
2 semolina in 98-lb cottons, f.o.b., mill, 
Jan, 24 was quoted at 6@6%4c lb, and 
durum patent \c less. 

Nominal prices, Jan. 24, at Duluth- 
Superior, f.o.b., mills, per barrel, in 98-Ib 
cottons: 


1925 1924 
Family patent ....... $9.35@9.60 $6.20@6.45 
Bakers patent ........ 9.10@9.35 6.00@6.20 
First clear, jute ...... 7.80@7.95 5.00@5.25 


Second clear, jute..... 6.20@6.70 3.25@3.65 

Rye flour continues sluggish, with no 
promise of improved conditions. The 
rye market keeps advancing into higher 
position on the aggressiveness of Euro- 
pean buyers, who are urgently in the 
market for supplies. Quotations, in 98- 
Ib cottons, f.o.b., mill, Jan. 24: pure 
white, $8.75; No. 2 straight, $8.25; No. 3 
dark, $6.40; No. 5 blend, $7.90; No. 8 
rye, $7.25. 

Duluth-Superior flour output, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output, Pet. of 

bbis activity 

SO, BOBS cicccccccviavesre 22,090 0 
Previous week ............ 13,500 37 
ES se oan os 6a 0480.09.08 13,525 37 
Two years ago ............ 24,325 66 


Barley buyers jumped bids up 4c on 
Jan, 19 and maintained them closely at 


361 


the improved limits thereafter. At the 
close, Jan. 24, choice was 89@94c; me- 
dium, 85@88c; low grades, 81@84c. 

The varied assortment of oats coming 
into this market for sale is meeting a 
ready disposition. Cars go into store, 
and are generally being held for sale 
and later shipment. The close on Jan. 
24 was 1%c lower than on Jan. 14. 

European buying is the outstanding 
feature in the’ rye situation. Leading 
operators are in the market taking ad- 
vantage of breaks to cover requirements 
and to make purchases on orders. Be- 
cause of the strong demand and world 
situation, rye prices are constantly go- 
ing higher. On Jan. 24 the May contract 
hit peak at $1.71, but met increased 
pressure on a slackening in demand, 
closing %c off top mark. A net 14%c 
advance was registered for the week. 

Receipts of durum wheat are holding 
up pretty well, but spring arrivals run 
low. Desirable grades of each type con- 
tinue in good demand, with the off class 
slow to move. Occasional cars of high 
protein command liberal premiums from 
milling interests constantly in the mar- 
ket for such supplies. Otherwise there 
has been no recent changes reported in 
the cash basis. European buying and 
outside news are mostly bullish, lending 
aid to the market advance. The spring 
market advanced faster and wider than 
the durum. Fair car shipping activities 
were noted to outside points, but eleva- 
tor stocks made moderate gains. No. 1 
dark closed Jan. 24 at $1.89%,@2.04%; 
No. 2 dark, $1.87%,@2.00%; No. 3 dark 
$1.85%@1.96%. No. 1 northern spring, 
$1.877%,@1.88%. 

Daily closing prices of durum wheat, 
in cents, per bushel: 

o——Amber durum——, -——Durum— 


Jan. No. 1 No. 2 No. 1 No. 2 
17... 190% @219% 189% @219% 188% 186% 
19.... 192% @216% 191% @216% 190% 188% 
20... 191 @215 190 @215 189 189 

21... 188% @212% 187% @212% 186% 184% 
22... 192% @216% 191% @216% 190% 188% 
23... 1925 @2165% 19154@216% 190% 188% 
24 192% @216% 191% @216% 190% 188% 


Receipts and shipments for the week 
ending Jan. 24, with comparisons, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 


7—Receipts——, -—Shipments—, 

Wheat— 1925 1924 1923 1925 1924 1923 
Spring .... 173 30 269 47 82 - 
Durum .... 361 171 717 79 87 38 
Winter .... 2 as eos age es .. 
Bonded .... 11 

Totals .. 547 201 986 126 169 38 
COPR csecce 2 68 10 <s . ee 
ORAS occces 204 50 2 oe 2 

Bonded... 6 os 8 oe 
PE wins 205 148 6566 o* 

Bonded... 1 “e ee ee 
Barley .... 8 6 4 27 os 

Bonded... 3 as 2 es 16 
Flaxseed .. 46 25 13 63 25 13 

Bonded... 63 25 1 e 

NOTES 


The Zinsmaster Bread Co. has an- 
nounced a contest, with five prizes 
amounting to $300, ranging from $100 
down, for the best letters setting forth 
the merits of Zinsmaster’s bread. The 
contest will close Feb. 10. 

Shipments of flour- from local mills are 
running about 35 per cent larger than at 
the same time a year ago. Holders of 
contracts are calling for deliveries and 
working off stuff previously bought in 
preference to making new commitments. 

Receipts of durum wheat were heavy 
Jan. 26, being 126 cars. Buyers were 
taken by surprise at the good run, and 
backed away, as the bulk of the arrivals 
were of low grade. Cars of good grain 
sell well, but others often have to be car- 
ried over. 

Receipts of grain are increasing, and 
the condition as to elevator room is be- 
ginning to worry the trade. There are 
in store in Duluth-Superior elevators 
about 27,000,000 bus grain, and probably 
not more than 6,000,000 to 7,000,000 more 
can be taken care of. At the present 
rate of movement, it will not take very 
long to plug the houses tight and there 
is no all-rail movement worth speaking 
of to give relief. F. G. Cartson. 





GOES TO HUTCHINSON COMPANY 

The William Kelly Milling Co, 
Hutchinson, Kansas, has engaged H. 
Lucas, formerly sales manager Hogan 
Milling Co., Junction City, Kansas, as 
assistant sales manager, dividing the 
work with H. O. Davis, who has been 
assistant to Arthur S. Cain, sales man- 
ager, for the past year. Mr. Lucas will 
assume his new duties next week. 
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SEATTLE 

Last week’s sharp advances in wheat 
and flour had no effect toward stimulat- 
ing flour sales. Extreme conservatism in 
buying has continued to characterize the 
trade of this section, and, with few ex- 
ceptions, purchases have been restricted 
to near-by requirements. 

There has been considerable inquiry 
for flour from the south Atlantic states, 
but sales have been limited. The freight 
charges, all-rail or water-and-rail, added 
to the relatively high quotations for Pa- 
cific flours, make it impossible for coast 
millers to regain the very extensive trade 
they enjoyed in the Southeast prior to 
the horizontal freight advances of 1921 
and the subsequent advances in freight 
rates from the Atlantic and Gulf sea- 
board to interior points. 

Export flour sales last week ap- 
proached close to the vanishing point. 
A very limited business was done with 
the Continent and South America, still 
less with the United Kingdom, and noth- 
ing with Hongkong or North China. Ex- 
port quotations at the close of last week: 
soft wheat straights and cut-off (clears), 
basis 49's, c.i.f., Hongkong and North 
China, $9 bbl, less 2 per cent, or $8.25, 
f.a.s; export patents, basis 98’s, $10.70 
bbl, c.i.f., Hongkong and North China, 
or $9.90, f.a.s; soft wheat straights, 54’s, 
and hard wheat straights 57s 6d per 280 
lbs, c.i.f., United Kingdom. 

Washington flours were advanced in 
price 20@40c. Quotations at the close of 
last week: family patent, $10.40@10.80 
bbl, basis 49-lb cottons, carloads, coast; 
straights and cut-off, 49’s, $8.15@8.65; 
pastry, 98's, $8.50@9; bakers patent, 
98's, $10.25@10.45; blends made from 
Montana and/or Dakota and Pacific hard 
wheats, $10@10.75. 

Hard wheat top patents, carloads, 
coast, arrival draft terms: Dakota, $10.75 
@11.30 bbl; Montana, $10.05@ 10.80. 

Pacific wheats were in limited demand. 
Quotations Jan. 23, sacked, coast: west- 
ern white, $1.92@1.93 bu; hard winter, 
$1.93; western red, $1.93@1.94; Big Bend 
blue-stem or baart (bids), $2.20 bu, with 
very little available. Montana dark 
northern spring, bulk, coast: 13 per cent 
protein, $2.27 bu; dark hard winter, 13 
per cent protein, $2.17. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of Seattle mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 52,800 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Output, Pet. of 

bbis activity 

et, BEOOE 9.65 40d004.00 . 27,304 52 
Previous week ............ 23,861 45 
Wee BOG cescccsdcccvcives 41,943 79 
TWO VYORTS BHO ..c.cccscces 45,110 85 
Three years ago ........+.6. 31,583 60 
POUF FEATS OBO ..eccccvece 31,091 59 
Pete POOSS GRO cccscccccess 26,381 50 


Output of Tacoma mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 57,000 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Output, Pet. ot 

bbls activity 

WO, BOOS: cas ki cevecnences 13,307 23 
Previous week .......s.006 15,475 27 
ED 64. G8 4s Sa ceshwaek 34,980 61 
Two years ago 37,085 65 
Three years ago 41,350 73 
Four years ago ....... - 17,699 31 
Five years ago 44,373 77 





Seventeen interior mills in Washing- 
ton, Oregon and northern Idaho, for the 
two weeks ended Jan. 17, 1925, with a 
two weeks’ capacity on full-time schedule 
operating six days a week of 123,800 bbls 
of flour, made 68,652, or 55 per cent of 
capacity, against 30,564 made the pre- 
vious fortnight by 16 mills with a two 
weeks’ capacity of 114,200 bbls, or 27 
ner cent of capacity. 


NOTES 
The National Foreign Trade Council 
will hold its annual conference at Seattle 
next June. 
A receiver has been appointed for the 
Seaboard Grain Co., Seattle, flour job- 


ber. The failure was.precipitated by its 
failure to take up drafts on two car- 
loads of flour sold by a North Dakota 
mill. 

The new building of the Seattle Cham- 
ber of Commerce was dedicated Jan, 23. 
It is the headquarters of the chamber, 
the Merchants’ Exchange, the Transpor- 
tation Club, Seattle Real Estate Asso- 
ciation and the American Association of 
Engineers. 

Seattle mills ground 1,460,486 bbls flour 
for the calendar year 1924, the largest 
output for 10 years with the exception 
of 1923, when they ground 1,685,568 bbls, 
and 1922, 1,471,453. Tacoma mills ground 
1,289,575 bbls in 1924, against 1,553,136 
in 1923, and 1,455,552 in 1922, 

Officers elected last week for the Mer- 
chants’ Exchange, Seattle: president, R. 
M. Semmes, general manager East Wa- 
terway Dock & Warehouse Co; vice pres- 
ident, A. A. Ryer, president Ryer Grain 





its action on behalf of the patrons of 
the Moore Farmers’ Elevator Co., was 
returned recently for $11,500 against the 
National Surety Co. This was on a suit 
brought upon the bond given by the com- 
pany prior to the failure of the elevator 
company, and the money will be applied 
to paying liabilities of the elevator con- 
cern on storage tickets. The bond was 
for $10,000, and the additional sum is 
accrued interest. 

At its quarterly meeting in Lewistown 
on Jan. 14-15 the Montana Wheat Grow- 
ers’ Association ordered its fall pool 
closed Feb. 1, and all wheat received 
after that date will be handled as its 
spring pool. The directors took up the 
proposition of organizing local shipping 
associations to handle the business of its 
members at shipping points in the state, 
and it was given out that these are ex- 
pected to be the means whereby the as- 
sociation may later acquire storage fa- 
cilities for the grain it handles. 

Joun A. Curry. 


SAN FRANCISCO 

California flour advanced again last 
week, family patents going to $10.50 bbl, 
the highest level recorded in California 
flour in recent years, even exceeding war- 
time prices. Retail grocers at once 
raised their quotations again, while bak- 
ers began consideration of proposals for 
another increase in bread prices. East- 
ern and northern flour also advanced. 
Demand was light, bakers and other 
large buyers seeming fearful of making 














WEEKLY GRAIN EXPORTS 
Exports of grain from the United States, as reported by the Department of 
Commerce, in bushels: 
f o——_Week ending c July 1 to 
Wheat to— Jan. 17,'25 Jan. 19,’24 Jan. 10,’25 Jan. 17,'25 Jan. 19,’'24 
BOAIF sccccccccsecece 690,000 89,000 1,112,000 15,681,000 4,427,000 
United Kingdom .... 184,000 304,000 250,000 31,923,000 10,550,000 
Other Europe ......- 1,382,000 21,000 296,000 46,265,000 11,638,000 
i eS er Tc 47,836,000 16,044,000 
Other countries ..... 24,000 792,000 39,000 7,253,000 17,833,000 
po 1,206,000 1,697,000 148,958,000 60,492,000 
Barley ...cccccccecece 863,000 ..laae 535,000 19,827,000 7,709,000 
COTM cccccussecseorece 214,000 705,000 106,000 4,133,000 8,146,000 
OBES sccveceevecessees 73,000 <ecese 55,000 4,171,000 1,012,000 
MO co osncunemeentevens 277,000 =n aveee 108,000 28,247,000 9,535,000 
Canadian wheat in 
transit cleared from 
United States ports.. 1,182,000 3,238,000 1,265,000 29,547,000 69,453,000 
*Including via Pacific ports 209,000 bus. 








Co; secretary-treasurer, J. S. King, man- 
ager Strauss & Co. 
re-elected manager. 

On Jan. 27 the second Seattle com- 
mercial commission to the Orient, spon- 
sored by the Seattle Chamber of Com- 
merce, sailed for the Far East. The 
commission comprises representatives of 
many of the leading commercial activi- 
ties of Seattle. The itinerary includes 
Yokohama, Tokyo, Kobe, Shanghai, 
Hongkong and Manila. 


GREAT FALLS 
No changes in flour prices for the 
Montana area were scored last week. 
Activity continues about to the capacity 
line, with output in steady demand and 
millers generally sanguine of a year of 
good business. Prices: patent flour $9.75 
bbl and first clear $7.75, in 98-lb cottons, 

f.ob., Great Falls, in car lots. 


NOTES 

Weather conditions continue favorable 
to the winter wheat crop. Snow has 
melted slowly, with the result that the 
moisture has been absorbed by the soil. 

James Petronek, a _ millwright, em- 
ployed in the cereal mill of the Montana 
Flour Mills Co. at Bozeman, was killed 
Jan. 138 when his clothing caught on a 
swiftly moving belt and fhe was thrown 
over the shafting. He had been in the 
employ of the company for about four 
years, all but the last six months in its 
other plants in the Judith basin. 

George H. Webster, of the dairy di- 
vision of the state department of agri- 
culture, has completed a survey of the 
dairy business in Montana and finds that 
creameries of the state, in 1924, manu- 
factured 15,000,000 Ibs butter, compared 
with 11,000,000 for 1923. Dairymen have 
thus made more rapid strides in output 
totals than have wheat farmers. 


Verdict for the state of Montana, in 


F. R. Hanlon was’ 


commitments for an extended term. 
New prices quoted Jan. 23 for Cali- 
fornia brands; family patent $10.50 bbl, 


‘ hard wheat flours $10.40, bakers flours 


$10.60@10.80, soft wheat high patents 
$10.40 and pastry flours $9.20, car lots, 
basis 49-lb cotton bags, f.o.b., California 
milling points. 

Prices for some of the eastern flours 
were as follows: Kansas standard pat- 
ents $9.25@10.10 bbi, Dakota standard 
patents $10.45@10.75, Montana standard 
$9.75@10.10, Idaho standard patents 
$9.25@9.45, Washington and Oregon 
blue-stem patents $9.55@10.40, all basis 
49-lb cotton bags, car lots, f.o.b., Cali- 
fornia common points. 

Millers were interested in the increas- 
ing prices for grain, and the San Fran- 
cisco Exchange showed a material ad- 
vance in its figures, milling wheat go- 
ing to $3.25 cwt, or approximately $2.08 
bu, f.o.b., San Francisco. 


NOTES 

Thomas L. Smith, of The Fleischmann 
Co., New York, is visiting in San Fran- 
cisco. 

R. R. Smith, of the Humboldt Milling 
Co., Fortuna, Cal., was in San Fran- 
cisco last week. 

Among millers visiting San Francisco 
is W. P. Fisher, of the Fisher Flouring 
Mills Co., Seattle. 

W. A. Ward, of the Ward Seed Co., 
Sacramento, was in San Francisco dur- 
ing the past week. 

W. E. Albers, formerly secretary War- 
saw (Ill.) Milling Co., who is spending 
the winter in California, was in Oakland 
and San Francisco during the past week. 

Development of the water resources 
of California so that ample supplies of 
pure mountain water will be provided 
for its cities, together with sufficient to 
irrigate its farm lands, is the purpose 
of the San Joaquin valley and Sacra- 


mento valley farmers now urging legis- 
lation. 

Rapid movement of the alfalfa seed 
crop in the West, leaving only enough 
for Pacific Coast supplies, is reported. 
The small Utah crop has made the sup- 
ply more limited than usual. 

Prices of Sperry Flour Co. stock ad- 
vanced again on the San Francisco 
Stock and Bond Exchange, being active 
on a gain of three points to 60. This 
stock has gained 13 points since No- 
vember. Sperry preferred also advanced 
a half point. 

Under the new flour. schedule an- 
nounced by Frank Connelly, secretary 
San Francisco Retail Grocers’ Associa- 
tion, the retail price of 49-lb bags is 
now $3.18; 24%4-lb sacks, $1.64. Flour has 
advanced $3.40 bbl since June 16, ac- 
cording to Secretary Connelly. 

Substantial gains were recorded for 
the past six months, according to a state- 
ment of earnings of the Albers Bros. 
Milling Co. The gross earnings were 
$8,106,270, compared with $6,045,900 for 
the same period in 1923, the net_ profit 
being $262,696. The company has out- 
standing $2,225,150 in preferred and 
$2,206,900 in common stock. 

Lifting of the California ban against 
alfalfa meal from Colorado, Utah and 
Nevada is being urged by A. C. Fleury, 
chief quarantine officer of the*state de- 
partment of agriculture. He says that 
experiments show that there is no danger 
of introducing the alfalfa weevil into 
California through use of this meal. 
Alfalfa hay would remain under the ban. 

A mammoth building is to be erected 
for the California Baking Co. in San 
Francisco, an investment of $1,000,000 
being planned. The new bakery will 
be three stores in height, with frontages 
of 252 and 236 ft. It will be built by 
Ralph McLeran & Co., owners of the 
property, and leased to the bakery. 
There are 80,000 feet of space in the 
present California bakery; the new one 
will have 187,500. 


Among ships bringing flour and wheat 
to the San Francisco market during the 
week were the Wallingford from As- 
toria, with approximately 10,000 sacks 
flour, 4,090 sacks wheat and 560 sacks 
bran; the Georgina Rolph, from Astoria, 
with 4,070 sacks and 2,768 gunnies flour, 
and the Northland, from Port Angeles, 
with 100 tons wheat, 50 tons feed, 12 
tons flour and 20 tons cereal products. 
The latter craft had a cargo composed 
exclusively of wheat and wheat products. 

W. E. Zurrann. 


PORTLAND 
Two advances, one of 20c and one of 
40c, occurred in the local flour market 
last week, keeping prices in line with 
the advance in wheat. A moderate in- 
crease in business has been reported by 
some mills but, on the whole, trade is 
quiet. Prices listed at the close of last 
week: family patents, $10.65; bakers hard 
wheat, $10.85; bakers blue-stem patents, 
$10.75. These are the highest flour prices 
current here since October, 1920. 
Output of Portland mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 62,000 bbls, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output, Pct. of 

bbls activity 

eS) eee ee oo ws « RTS 71 
PEOVIOGS WOOK cc.ccccccise 43,895 70 
OR aaa ee 59,380 95 
re FOTO BN occ ccc esses 39,910 70 
Three years ago ........... 32,179 56 
Pear YORTS OHO 2... eciceccs 13,952 29 
Dene FORNS GD bc eseceicccs 23,962 56 


Export flour trade with the Orient con- 
tinues limited, but business is being 
worked in parcels to Europe. A Nor- 
wegian steamer .loading here is taking 
2,200 tons to Scandinavian ports, the 
largest business done with that quarter 
for some time. The export market is 
strong and higher at $8.25, f.a.s., for Pa- 
cific ports, 54s for soft wheat straights 
and 57s 6d for hard wheat straights, 
c.i.f., for the United Kingdom. 

Wheat went to the highest point of the 
season in the past week. There was lim- 
ited buying by exporters and mills. Most 
of the trading, as heretofore, was be- 
tween dealers. Bids at the Merchants’ 
Exchange at the close of last week: Big 
Bend blue-stem, $2.25; hard white, $2.10; 
soft white, $1.92; western white, $1.89; 
hard winter, $1.91; northern spring, 
$1.92; western red, $1.86. 

J. M. Lownspate. . 
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WOULD INSTRUCT IN HOME 
BAKING 

The following communication from a 
student of milling and baking is in reply 
to a recent editorial in this publication 
commenting on home bread baking as a 
disappearing art: 

Editor The Northwestern Miller: 

I agree that advertising of the “bake 
at home” variety will have no effect on 
the amount of bread baked in the homes, 
any more than “eat more bread” adver- 
tising will have any effect on the amount 
of bread eaten. I also agree that, under 
conditions existing today, there is little 
or no appeal in the economy argument 
for baking bread in the homes. I do not 
agree that the “art of home baking has 
been forgotten beyond all hope of re- 
vival.” 

A very substantial percentage of the 
115,000,000 barrels of flour milled in this 
country for domestic purposes annually 
goes into the homes, There is no ques- 
tion. that that percentage can be ma- 
terially increased if those interested go 
about it in the right way. 

The commercially baked bread that I 
encounter both at home and abroad is 
not, in my opinion, good bread. No 
doubt it is wholesome and nourishing. 
It is not, however, appetizing, and I do 
not eat it except when it is converted 
into toast. The best bread I get, out- 
side of home made bread, is that made 
in the bakeries of certain restaurants 
and hotels. I cannot find any such 
bread at the retailers through whom the 
large commercial bakers distribute. 

I get the impression that the problems 
in commercial baking today are largely 
those of distribution and marketing; 
that the making of bread has been highly 
standardized in practice and is almost 
automatic in operation. Beyond con- 
formity to established standards, prob- 
ably the sales value of the bread wrap- 
per is considered of much more im- 
portance than the quality of what is 
within the wrapper. 

Several years ago I discussed this sub- 
ject with a man of exceptional discern- 
ment. His opinion was that home bak- 
ing was fast becoming a lost art; that 
the young women who were setting up 
new households had never been taught 
how to bake bread. His remedy for this 
condition was to teach them. This he 
thought could be done by a national or- 
ganization. Such an organization might 
have, for example, one competent direc- 
tor; under him 12 regional offices under 
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competent managers. Each of these re- 
gional offices could have two or three 
field agents. The objects of the organi- 
zation would be: (1) extension of do- 
mestic science courses in the public 
schools; (2) making the baking of bread 
one of the primary and most important 
subjects taught in these courses. 

It has always seemed to me that this 
suggestion has real merit. It would 
probably have to be conducted for five 
years before results would be noticeable. 
It would be done without any flare of 
trumpets; in fact, without any advertis- 
ing whatever in the newspapers or maga- 
zines or anything of a spectacular na- 
ture. Such an organization could prob- 
ably be operated for about $?°'.000 a 
year. This amount is relativei, small 
when contrasted with the production of 
flour. Many 
milling would, I think, aid in providing 
the means. 

The whole idea of the campaign might 
be summed up in this sentence: “Teach 


the young women of America how to use 
flour, and consumption will take care of 
itself.” 





FINDS “TRUST” COMPETITION 
DIFFICULT 
Editor The Northwestern Miller: 

It looks to us like the millers may be 
playing directly into the hands of the 
“trust.” 

When up at our state capital Jan. 12, 
I was told by one of the bakers that 
they could not get any harmony in de- 
creasing loaf size or increasing the price 
because the Continental bakery does not 
want to make any change in price or 
weight for fear of incurring criticism 
and possible legislation if a change were 
made. What effect can this have but 
to place the small baker, who is not fully 
protected ahead on flour, into the red 
ink? 

Locally we have been having Capital 
City competition for over two years. 
The Continental plant ships flour into 
this town and has an agent deliver it to 
the stores. Local bakeries have been sell- 
ing bread at seven and a half cents a 
loaf until this week, when we advanced 
to eight cents. The Continental agent 
has now reduced the price of his bread 
to seven and a half cents, although the 
same loaf sells for eight cents at Capital 
City. He also sells a double loaf at eight 
cents a loaf, but when this bread is 
shipped to small surrounding towns he 
gets ten cents per loaf wholesale and 
the merchant has to pay the drayage 
from the depot. 

It seems to me they are using the old 
tactics of the Standard Oil Co., and if 
the smaller baker cannot raise the price 
of bread to cover the increased cost of 
flour and other materials, we will surely 
be up against it. 





France imported 446,959 tons (1 ton 
equals 39.37 bus) corn from January to 


interests connected with | 


October, inclusive, last year. Of this 
249,574 originated in Argentina, 62,198 
in Roumania, and only 8,576 in the Unit- 
ed States. The total imports were slight- 
ly greater than during the same periods 
of the past two years. During this 
period of 1923, the United States sup- 
plied 56,010 tons, and during 1922, 87,033. 





CORDAGE AND TWINE MANUFACTURES 

The Department of Commerce an- 
nounces that, according to data collected 
at the biennial census of manufactures, 
1923, the establishments engaged pri- 
marily in the manufacture of cordage 
and twine reported products valued at 
$88,283,038, of which $34,693,735 repre- 





Harry A. Massie 


New President of the Ohio Bakers’ 
Association 


sented rope, cable, and cordage, $47,- 
835,646 twine, and $5,753,657 all other 
products. The rate of increase in the 
total value of products, compared with 
1921, the last preceding census year, was 
17.2 per cent. 

In addition, rope, cordage, and twine 
are produced to some extent by cotton 
mills and by establishments engaged pri- 
marily in the manufacture of jute or 
linen goods. The latter class of estab- 
lishments reported, the manufacture of 
rope, cordage, and twine to the value of 





Meeting of the Ohio Bakers’ Association at Columbus, Ohio, Jan. 21 
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$4,021,852 for 1923 and $3,473,000 for 
1921. The output of these products by 
cotton mills in 1921 was valued at &,- 
958,466. 

Of the 121 establishments reporting 
for 1923, 19 were located in New York, 
14 each in Connecticut and Pennsyl- 
vania, 13 in Massachusetts, 7 in Ohio, 6 
in North Carolina, 5 each in Kentucky, 
New Jersey, and Rhode Island, 4 in 
Alabama, 3 each in Illinois, Michigan, 
Missouri, and Wisconsin, and the _re- 
maining 17 in 15 other states. 





GIVES TALK ON BUFFALO’S 
DEVELOPMENT IN MILLING 


Burraw, N.. Y.—That transportation 
facilities undoubtedly had been largely 
responsible for building up the flour mill- 
ing industry in Buffalo was the declara- 
tion of M. A. Gray, Minneapolis, chief 
chemist of the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., 
at a dinner of the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers, Buffalo section, 
held at the Statler Hotel last week. The 
talk was illustrated by lantern slides. 

Mr. Gray explained that another rea- 
son for Buffalo’s advancement was its 
central position with relation to the 
wheat producing area. He cited as evi- 
dence that during the present winter 
there were 25,000,000 bus wheat aboard 
ships in the local harbor, besides that in 
storage in elevators. He said flour mill- 
ing had become an art of blending, and 
that Buffalo was not dependent upon one 
variety of wheat or upon one wheat grow- 
ing section. 

Western millers, Mr. Gray said, found 
that to supply the eastern market it was 
more advantageous to transport wheat to 
Buffalo by water and mill it here than to 
mill in the West and ship the finished 
product. This held true not only -with 
regard to northwestern and Canadian 
wheat, but to wheat from the Southwest, 
which was carried by rail to Chicago and 
then by ship to Buffalo. The speaker 
said that much Canadian wheat came 
here in bond to be ground for export 
shipment. 

“The handling of wheat from farm to 
mill,” said Mr. Gray, “is being conducted 
in a much more economical way than for- 
merly. In the wheat growing districts it 
is mostly delivered by farmers in bulk 
wagons to the farm elevator, where the 
first attempt is made at grading. In 
recent years large premiums have been 
paid for the high gluten types of wheat, 
and the penalty of guessing a higher 
gluten content than it actually contained 
has proven very costly to the country 
buyer, who is now extremely cautious. 
This often reacts against the farmer.” 


M. A. McCarrny. 





FLOUR CONSUMPTION IN NORWAY 

A consular report states that about 
65,000 tons of wheat flour (1 ton equals 
11.25 bbls) are required by Norway each 
year, of which 55,000 are imported. Con- 
siderable bread and cake is baked at 
home, yet there are 420 bread and biscuit 
bakeries employing 2,700 workers. 

“Straight” flour is imported in largest 
amounts; then come patents. Flour from 
the United States is usually in bags of 
220.4 Ibs (100 kilos), though certain of 
the high grade flours are packed in sacks 
of 2-5 kg for retail distribution. There 
is no import duty on flour. Flour is pur- 
chased on direct orders placed with 
American mills or through local repre- 
sentatives. Payment is made upon pres- 
entation of shipping documents, or by 
90 days’ sight draft on one of the banks. 
The consular report states further that 
upon presentation of the 90 days’ sight 
draft to the bank, payment will be made 
to the holder of the document without 
deduction of discounts, which is settled 
directly between the bank and the Provi- 
anteringsdirectgran. 





1924 SUPPLY OF COARSE FIBERS 

Reports on the production of coarse 
fibers for 1924 show that the Indian jute 
crop is smaller than in 1923, while the 
abaca (manila hemp) production in the 
Philippines is apparently lower, although 
greater than was expected, in view of 
an ‘abnormally large cutting of fiber in 
1923. Production of other coarse fibers, 
including hemp, henequen, sisal and 
phormium tenax, are all reported to be 
greater than in 1923. 
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There has been a pronounced weakness 
throughout the millfeed market during 
the past few days, resulting in a general 
decline of $1@1.50 ton in bran and of 
nearly. as much in middlings and brown 
shorts. Flour middlings and gray shorts 
have shown relatively less weakness, but 
have dropped about 50c ton from a week 
ago. 

The situation is due chiefly to a mod- 
erate increase in production, coupled 
with a continued slowness of consump- 
tive demand. Although there is no ex- 
ceptionally heavy flour mill operation 
anywhere in the country, the general av- 
erage for this period of the year is dis- 
tinctly good, with the result that con- 
siderable quantities of feed are now com- 
ing on a market which shows no signs 
of active purchasing strength. 

It is obvious that conditions in pre- 
vious crop years cannot be taken as sure 
guides for what is going to happen dur- 
ing the present season. It used to be 
regularly true that heavy flour and feed 
production in the fall resulted in a very 
slack output during the winter, so that 
feed prices could be pretty accurately 
measured by the relation between stocks 
on hand at the first of the year and the 
current demand. This season, on the 
other hand, there was no period of ex- 
ceptionally heavy production in the fall, 
with the result that the current require- 
ments for flour are producing a rate of 
operation considerably heavier than 
usual. 

In addition to the domestic flour de- 
mand, there are signs of a reviving call 
for flour from Europe, as a result of 
which some of the mills have done a mod- 
erate amount of export grinding during 
the past week. This is naturally adding 
to the current production of millfeeds, 
and is contributing to the downward 
pressure on prices which has been felt 
during the past week. 

At the same time, there are a good 
many weeks yet to run before spring, 
and there is every reason to believe that 
farm reserves of feed grains are smaller 
than usual. Statistically, therefore, there 
ought to be an active demand for wheat 
millfeeds; the surprising thing is that 
this demand has held off so long. It 
seems probable that the advance in mill- 
feed prices, which carried bran up $6 
ton in about five weeks, was somewhat 
overdone, and that more active buying is 
likely to set in as prices settle back to 


some extent. 
* ” 


CENTRAL WEST 


Cuicaco.—The_ millfeed market is 
again easier, and prices are about $1 ton 
lower. Inquiry is negligible and offer- 
ings of all grades are freer, which 
brought on the softening in values. Buy- 
ers are reluctant to take on any more 
than immediate requirements, and sales 
are very scattered. Mills are running 
somewhat heavier, and as a result offer- 
ings are more plentiful. Furthermore, 
mills which were demanding a premium 
for deferred over spot stuff now seem 
quite willing to accept spot prices or 
even less. There has been some buying 
of futures at discounts, but the trade 
does not seem anxious to commit itself 
on a declining market. Mixers report a 
little more activity in the call for mixed 
feeds. There has been fair buying, and 
country dealers show more interest, al- 
though sales have been mainly in smaller 
quantities. 

Spring bran was quoted Jan. 24 at $31 
@32 ton, hard winter bran $32.25@32.50, 
standard middlings $34@35.50, flour mid- 
dlings $38@40, red dog ¥42@44.50. 


Sr. Lovis.—There is practically no new 
development in the local millfeed mar- 
ket, Demand is quiet and sales scatter- 
ing, with the bulk of the feed moving in 
less than. car lots. However, prices are 


steady, although in some cases quotations 
are merely nominal. Jobbers and mixed 
feed manufacturers are providing about 
the only outlet at this time, and the vol- 
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ume moving to that class of trade is 
light. 

Soft winter bran was quoted Jan. 24 
at $32.50@33 ton, hard winter bran $32 
@32.50; and“ gray *shorts.-$86@36.50. 


THE NORTHWEST 


MitwavuKkee.—About the only develop- 
ment in the millfeed market during the 
past week was weakness, which naturally 
was discouraging and contrary to the 
expectations of the trade. While bran 
has been showing some weak spots 4 
along, middlings held relatively firm, but 
now shorts, too, are sliding because of 
the lack of buying. Were it not for the 
fact that the supply of all wheat feeds 
is limited, there is no telling where prices 
would go. As a matter of fact, the tight 
situation that was expected to result 
from the restricted milling operations 
growing out of a small demand for flour 
has not developed. Mills are running at 
the highest rate in nearly two years. 
Even so, however, there is no pressure 
of a surplus supply, as established trade 
is absorbing practically everything in 
mixed cars. 

In the final analysis, the weakness of 
the feed market is attributable to the 


$31.50@32, in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b., Minne- 
apolis. 

Minneapolis car lot prices of millfeed 
prompt shipment, per 2,000 Ibs, in 100-lb 
sacks, as reported by brokers: 

Jan. 27 Year ago 
ore $28.50@29.50 $24.50@25.00 
Stand. middlings.. 32.00@33.50 25.50@26.00 
Flour middlings... 36.00@38.00 28.00@29.00 
R. dog, 140-Ib jute 40.00@42.50 32.00@34.00 

Dvu.utu.—Some sales of millfeed are 
reported as having been made, but the 
market is slow and the undertone easier. 
Mills are not doing much in the way of 
new business. One is still out of the 
market working off old orders, and the 
other takes orders when in position to 
do so. 


Great Fatsis.—Feed prices in Great 
Falls territory have held firm since the 
advance 10 days ago at the highest peak 
they have attained in this section for 
years. The upward movement harmo- 
nized with the continued climb of wheat 
prices. Current figures for the week end- 
ing Jan. 24: bran $36 ton and standard 
middlings $38, f.o.b., Great Falls, in car 
lots. Hay and fodder are so plentiful 
that there has been no effect on hay 
prices. Alfalfa recently has sold almost 
at the buyers’ price, being obtainable in 
quantities at as low as $13 ton, f.o.b., 
shipping point, and blue-stem hay of ex- 
cellent quality close to the same figure. 

THE SOUTHWEST 

Kansas Crry.—Demand for millfeed is 
restricted to a few sections, notably Cali- 
fornia and other western or southwest- 
ern states. The inactivity of buyers has 





Soft winter bran .. .....@.«... 
Standard middlings 


Red dog 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Millfeed quotations reported to The Northwestern Miller by wire Tuesday, Jan. 
27, based on carload lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks: 


Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Baltimore 
Spring bran ......$31.00@32.00 $29.50@30.00 $.....@..... $.....@..... $36.50@37.50 
Hard winter bran.. 32.25@32.50 ..-@..... 29.00@29.50 31.00@31.50 a 


cose e@.. 


(brown shorts)... 34.00@35.50 33.00@34.90 .-@33.00 .....@..... 40.00@41.00 
Flour middlings ; 

(gray shorts) ... 38.00@40.00 37.00@38.00 33.00@34.00 386.00@ 36.50 46.00@48.00 
ie GO isecevesys 42.00@44.50 42.50@43.00 .....@..... -.@..... 49.00@50.00 

Philadelphia Boston Columbus Nashville 

Bustin DORR 6 iccccccdsiccccsus _. » -$38.50@39.00 $37.50@38.00 $36.25 @37.50 er ere 
Hard winter bran .............. 38.50@39.00 .....@..... ‘ . er ree, fe re 
Soft winter bran .......e+eeeee% $38.50@39.00 .....@..... «+..@..... 34.00@36.00 
Stand. middlings (brown shorts) 41.50@42.00 42.50@43.00 38.50@40.00 38.00@40.00 
Flour middlings (gray shorts)... 46.00@46.50 44.50@45.00 41.00@42.50) .....@..... 


49.00@50.00 


..@..... 31.50@32.00 39.00@40.00 


«+.» @49.00 49.00@51.00 .....@..... 








lack of consumer demand. This applies 
both to wheat feeds and the high protein 
feeds. In the scramble for business some 
eastern mills are offering feeds at dis- 
counts, and therefore have no trouble in 
filling the normal requirements of the 
trade, but at the expense of other feed 
producers. Spring bran is 50c lower, 
and middlings declined 50c@$1, reducing 
the spread to $3 ton. A year ago mid- 
dlings sold at only 50c ton over bran. 
Flour middlings are 50c lower and red 
dog rules nominally unchanged. Rye 
feed is unchanged, but hominy feed ad- 
vanced $1.50@2 with the corn market. 
Gluten feed is $2 lower, as offerings 
temporarily exceed the demand. Closing 
quotations, Jan. 24: spring bran $31.50 
@32.50 ton, winter bran $82@32.50, 
standard fine middlings $34.50@35.50, 
flour middlings $88@39, red dog $42@ 
43.50, hominy feed $48@49, rye feed $33 
@33.50, reground oat feed $13, brewers’ 
dried grains $34@35, gluten feed (30-day 
shipment) $38.80, and cottonseed meal 
$41.50@45.50, in 100-Ib sacks, car lots, 
f.o.b., Milwaukee. 


Minneapouis.—So far as bran is con- 
cerned, there has been hardly enough 
trading in the last week to establish mar- 
ket values. Inquiry is unusually light 
for this season and, in consequence, 
prices have declined at least $1 ton on 
city bran and $1.50@2 on country bran. 

Standard middlings, while not active, 
are fairly firm. For flour middlings and 
red dog, however, there is a good gen- 
eral demand, both in mixed and straight 
cars. At present the Southeast is a heavy 
buyer of red dog, and is willing to con- 
tract for same for shipment until June. 
This kind of buying is rather unusual 
and hard to account for. 

Mills quote bran at $29.50@30 ton, 
standard middlings $88@34, flour mid- 
dlings $87@38, red dog $42.50@48, wheat 
mixed feed $82@388, and rye middlings 


resulted in further weakness in prices, a 
decline of about $1 ton having occurred 
the past week. Bran sold as low as $29, 
with offerings rather free at 50@75c 
over that figure. Shorts are in a some- 
what stronger position. Mills are offer- 
ing bran for shipment up to 90 days at 
current prices, in some instances. Bran 
is quoted at $29@29.50, brown shorts $33, 
and gray shorts $33@33.50, car lots, 
sacked, Kansas City. 

Sauina.—Demand for millfeed con- 
tinues strong, most sales being to the 
Southwest and West. Prices, Jan. 22, 
basis Kansas City: bran $1.50@1.60 ewt, 
mill-run $1.70@1.75, gray shorts $1.80 
@1.90, 

Arcuison.—At a slightly lower price 
level than that existing a week ago, 
millfeed is in fair demand. Mills are 
holding practically no stocks. Bran is 
quoted at $30 ton, mill-run $82 and 
shorts $34, basis Atchison. 

Oxtanoma Crry.—Buying of millfeed 
is hardly enough to account for current 
production. Mill-run bran is quoted at 
$1.65 cwt, straight bran $1.75, shorts 
$2, corn chop $2.60, and corn meal 85c 
per 25-lb bag. 


CENTRAL STATES 


Torevo.—Millfeed has developed weak- 
ness, and large quantities being offered 
out of Buffalo in eastern markets have 
not helped the situation. Although tem- 
porarily sick, confidence is expressed in 
its recovery. At present, prices are 
weakening. One Toledo miller, foresee- 
ing the situation, sold a considerable 
quantity before the decline. Soft win- 
ter wheat bran was quoted at $35@37 
ton, mixed feed $38@39, and middlings 
$41, in 100’s, f.o.b.,. Toledo. 

PrrrssurcH. — Millfeed showed more 
activity the past week, with slightly 
higher prices and more inquiries than 
for some time. Offerings were liberal, 
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and some February delivery orders were 
booked. Quotations, Jan. 24: standard 
middlings $39.50@40.50 ton, flour mid- 
dlings $42.50@43.50, red dog $48@49, 
spring wheat bran $35@36; cottonseed 
oil meal, 43 per cent protein $45.70, 41 
per cent protein $43.70, 36 per cent 
protein $41.70; dairy feed, 22 per cent 
protein $45.40@46.40, 16 per cent pro- 
tein $88@39. 

InpIANAPOLIS.—Feeds were in fair de- 
mand, but the volume of business fell off 
somewhat. More springlike tempera- 
tures during the period of trade affected 
business considerably. Like flour, feed 
prices advanced. They are quoted as 
follows: bran $36@38, mixed feeds $40 
@50. , 

Evansvitte.—Millfeed continues in ac- 
tive demand, with stocks well sold up. 
Quotations, based Evansville, Jan. 24, car- 
load lots, 100-lb sacks: bran $34.50@35 
ton, mixed feed $36@36.50, shorts $37 
@37.50. 

THE EAST 

Burrato.—There is practically no 
change in the millfeed market. Prices 
are fairly steady and trade is buying 
only as supplies are needed. Jan. 24 
quotations: bran $33 ton, standard mid- 
dlings $37, flour middlings $41, red dog 
$45. 


Boston.—Demand for wheat feeds is 
quiet, with no material change in prices. 
Some pressure to sell near-by stuff; oth- 
er feeds quiet but steady. Quotations: 
spring bran, mill shipment, $37.75@ 
38.25, no hard or soft winter bran of- 
fering; standard middlings $42@42.50, 
flour middlings $44.50@45, mixed feed 
$40.50@47, red dog $49, gluten feed 
$48.75, gluten meal $52.70, hominy feed 
$56, stock feed $53, reground oat hulls 
$19, cottonsed meal $42.50@48.50, all 
in 100’s. 

PuiLapeLtpHia.—Supplies of millfeed 
are small, but demand is slow and the 
market is easier. Closing quotations, 
Jan. 24, in car lots, per ton, to arrive: 
spring bran $39@39.50, soft winter bran 
$39@39.50, hard winter bran $39@39.50, 
standard middlings $41.50@42, flour 
middlings $46@46.50, red dog $49@50. 

Bartimore. — Milifeed is unchanged 
and slow throughout. Quotations, in 
100-lb sacks, per ton: spring bran $37 
@38, soft winter bran $39@40, standard 
middlings $41@42, flour middlings $46@ 
48, red dog $49@50, city mills’ mid- 
dlings $41.50. 

Norro.k.—A steady demand for mill- 
feed this week featured the trade in this 
section, but stocks are comparatively low 
and prices are firmly held. Demand for 
middlings is somewhat increased, as corn 
products and other grains are held so 
high that millfeeds are actually low in 
comparison. Quotations, Jan. 24: red 
dog $53@54, fancy flour middlings $48@ 
49, standard, middlings $443@44, bran $39 
@A0. 

THE SOUTH 


Mempuis.—Dullness prevails in mill- 
feed and prices are slightly lower, in 
spite of the advance in wheat. Buyers 
have not been interested, as their stocks 
were fairly large and consumers are not 
taking as freely as expected. Cottonseed 
meal continues to drag lower, with de- 
mand extremely light. Wheat bran, Jan. 
22, was quoted at $33@33.50 ton, and 
gray shorts at $88@38.50, with practical- 
ly no interest on the part of buyers. 
Receipts are light and track offerings 
few. 

NasuvitteE.—The wmillfeed situation 
continues fairly satisfactory. Quota- 
tions, which show little change, were as 
follows on Jan. 24: soft winter wheat 
bran, 100-lb bags, ton, f.o.b., Ohio River 
points, $34@36; standard middlings or 
shorts, $38@40. 

New Onrteans.—Feedingstuffs prices, 
Jan. 22: wheat bran $1.90 cwt, sacked; 
No. 2 yellow corn $1.51, No. 3 yellow 
corn $1.50, No. 2 white oats 74c, No. 3 
white oats 73c, corn meal $6.25. 


PACIFIC COAST 


Seattrite.—Demand for millfeed con- 
tinues active and Washington mill-run 
was advanced $2 ton last week to $42. 
Large sales of Montana feed made here 
recently have passed out of buyers’ 
hands. Montana mills are not offering, 
except an occasional car for April or 
May shipment, for which they ask $39 
ton. 
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San Frawncisco.—Millfeeds advanced 
during the past week, with a pronounced 
demand. The general gain was approxi- 
mately 25c ton on all grades except low 
grade flour, and that climbed 50c. North- 
ern bran and mill-run advanced to $42.75 
@43.75 ton, middlings to $50.75@51.75, 
low grade flour $52@53, car lots, f.o.b., 
San Francisco. Eastern red bran was 
$43.25, car lots, f.o.b., California com- 
mon points. Wholesale prices on mill- 
feeds: ground barley $53@55 ton, rolled 
oat feed $52@53, alfalfa meal $32@33, 
bran $44@46, middlings $58.50@61.50, 
cracked corn $59@62, feed corn meal 
$59@61, all f.o.b., San Francisco. 


PortLanp.—Millfeed prices are keep- 
ing pace with the flour advance. Trade 
in this territory is fairly good, and there 
has also been some business done with 
California. Prices ruling at the close of 
last week: mill-run $42 ton, and mid- 
dlings $54, in straight cars. 


Los Ancetes.—Demand for feeds is 
better, but no material change has been 
reported in the market. Alfalfa meal, 
medium ground, sold last week at $32; 
molasses alfalfa, mixed, at $30. There 





.was a strong demand for cottonseed 


meal at $44. Rolled barley advanced $2, 
to $55. Whole grains strong, with a 
slight advance. No. 2 yellow corn sold 
at $2.63@2.64 cwt, while No. 2 was quot- 
able at 5c advance. Light rains last 
week somewhat encouraged the market, 
and dealers indicate that it is harder to 
secure commodities than to dispose of 
them. Quotations on Jan, 23: white bran 
$46 ton, blended $43.50, red $42.50, and 
Kansas $42. 
CANADA 

Toronto.—Canadian mills are having 
no difficulty in selling their output of 
millfeed. Demand is good and prices 
are firm. Quotations, Jan. 24: bran $36 
ton, shorts $38, middlings $44 and feed 
flour $56, jute, straight or mixed cars, 
spot cash, delivered, Ontario points. 

For shipment to the United States, 
bran with mill-run screenings is quoted 
at $25.20 ton and shorts at $27, basis 
f.o.b. cars, Fort William. 

For shipment to markets other than 
United States, government standard pure 
feed bran is selling at $28 ton and shorts 
at $30, f.o.b. cars, Fort William. 

Montreat.—The market for all lines 
of millfeed in Montreal continues ac- 
tive, and steady trade is passing. Clos- 
ing price, Jan. 24: bran $36.25 ton, shorts 
$38.25, middlings $44.25, less 25c for cash. 

Wiwnirec.—There is no change in the 
millfeed situation throughout western 
Canada. Domestic call is heavy, and 
millers find no difficulty in selling all the 
bran and shorts they have to offer. West 
of Manitoba, prices have advanced $1 
ton on bran and shorts. Quotations, Jan. 
24: Fort William basis, bran $29.50 and 
shorts $31.50, in mixed cars with flour; 
Manitoba points, bran $30 and _ shorts 
$32; Saskatchewan and Alberta, bran $31 
and shorts $83; British Columbia points, 
bran $33@35 and shorts $35@37; Pacific 
Coast points, bran $36 and shorts $38. 


* * 


FEED PRICE SUMMARY 


Prices ruling in the principal millfeed 
markets on Monday, Jan. 26, and on the 
corresponding date in 1924, as reported 
by the Western Feed Market Bureau, 
were, per ton: 


Minneapolis— 1924 1925 
TRPBR 2c cccccccccaseces $25.50 $28.50@29.50 
Pure wheat bran ...... 6.00 29.00@29.50 
po Pee ee 26.00 32.00@32.50 
Rye feed ........cccee 24.00 31.00@32.00 
Flour middlings ...... 28.00 36.00@36.50 
MOS GOD oc ccccccccviecs 35.00 40.50@41.50 
Mixed feed ........... 25.50 31.50@32.50 
Old process oil meal... 46.00 46.50@47.00 
BEET Sue een seseeness 34.50 38.00@38.50 
Middlings* ..........-- 34.50 41.50@42.50 
MOR GOR? oc ccccccscvcc 40.00 48.00@49.50 

Duluth— 

BIBGR cc ccccccccccccece 26.50 29.00@29.50 
MERGGRINSS 2 cccccsccccs 27.50 32.00@32.50 
Flour middlings ...... 29.00 36.00@37.00 
Country mixed feed.... 27.00 32.50@33.50 
MOG GOR oc cscccscsovae 34.00 41.00@42.00 
Buffalo— 
PUTO BTAM 2.2.0 cccsece. 32.50@33.00 
eS wre ae .«.-+ 832.00@32.50 
Standard middlings ... ..... 36.00@36.50 
Flour middlings ...... ..-..- 42.00 @ 42.50 
EE MEE 66 bu60 4 ¥64 ess Cease 43.50 @44.00 
Heavy mixed feed .... ..... 41.00@42.00 
GEE MUO . cwewwseccccss 45.50 @46.00 
St. Louis— 
0 eo ee 29.50 31.00@32.00 
Brown shorts ......... 30.50 34.00@35.00 
0 32.50 36.00@37.00 
4) Pee ee 15.50 14.00@16.00 
Hominy feed ......... 31.00 47.00@48.00 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Kansas City— 1924 1925 
WO BORD cocccccccess 27.00 28.00@29.00 
ME cose ceccscicesens 27.00 29.00@29.50 
Brown shorts ......... 29.00 32.50@33.50 
Gray Gherts ..cscccccvee 30.50 34.00@34.50 
Be. GO avcced ceccened 28.00 40.00@41.00 

Philadelphia— 

Weer BOGOR ccccsvcces 33.50 37.50@38.50 
. Sh ear. 33.50 37.00@38.00 
i a 33.50 36.50@37.00 
Spring middlings ..... 32.50 40.00@41.00 
Se Pee ee 38.50 49.00@50.00 
Flour middlings ...... 36.50 45.50@46.50 
Me BEE cose tocesvcer 29.50 39.00@40.00 
Milwaukee— 
Weer BOOM occ ccccses 29.50 32.00@32.50 
DE nencewacnceies 6026 28.50 31.50@32.50 
Middlings ceeesvese. 29.00 (8400@35.00 
Flour middlings ...... 30.00 38.00@39.00 
| oe 33.00 42.00@43.50 
ee GOOD ccvcicccccces 25.00 33.00@33.50 
Old process oil meal... 48.00 47.50@48.00 
Cottonseed meal ...... 61.00 39.50@44.00 
| aa 33.50 48.00@49.00 
Reground oat'feed .... 14.00 13.00@..... 

Brewers’ dried grainst... 38.00 34.00@35.00 
Hominy feed* ......... 36.00 54.00@54.50 

gS , ee 39.40 .....@38.80 


Rate to Boston from— Lake-and-rail All-rail 


NE re $8.30 $9.10 
DING sccbccsecevecsare 7.00 9.10 
ts BENE. wcponececceeqewce sea0 7.50 
NS. GEE cccccccecess 8.90 9.70 
Milwaukee ........s.es+ 5.70 6.50 
DEED weed ecesectenépens ene 4.70 
*Boston. tChicago. 1100 Ibs. 
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Dullness appears to characterize the 
market for buckwheat flour, the trade 
buying only to meet current needs. Quo- 
tations are approximately 25c below 
those of the season’s high point about a 
month ago. 

Offerings of buckwheat are less freely 
made than before the recent decline, but 
mills appear to be picking up adequate 
supplies. Demand is not insistent. 

On the Minneapolis market Japanese 
buckwheat is quoted at $2.55@2.60 cwt, 
a slight advance over last week, with 
mixed and silver hull at $2.50@2.55. 

Mitwavukee.—Buckwheat prices in this 
market are unchanged, but largely nom- 
inal. Receipts are small, but demand is 
not pressing. Interior mills are getting 
moderate supplies from growers and 
country elevators, but there is less free- 
dom in offerings than followed immedi- 
ately upon the recent advance, which 
since was cut by a lesser decline. The 
undertone is fairly firm, but it is difficult 
to figure out the effect of the unusually 
mild weather in January upon consump- 
tion in the main territory for buckwheat 
flour. Nominal quotations, Jan. 24: sil- 
ver hull, $2.30@2.40 cwt; Japanese, $2.45 
@2.50. 

Cuicaco.—Call for buckwheat flour is 
rather dull. The trade is buying only 
when stocks reach a low ebb. Sales are 
scattered and in small quantities. Me- 
dium white buckwheat flour was quoted 
Jan. 24 at $4.10@4.15 cwt, cottons, car 
lots, basis Chicago. 

Burrato.—No demand is reported in 
the buckwheat market here. Grain could 
be bought last week at $2.33@2.35 cwt. 
Country prices were $2.20, f.o.b., for 
Japanese. 

Toronto.—The buckwheat market is 
inactive. No one seems interested, and 
demand is slow. On Jan. 17 Canadian 
sellers were asking 90@95c bu for good 
quality buckwheat, in car lots, on track, 
country points in Ontario, according to 
freights. 





BUYS NATIONAL BISCUIT PROPERTY 

Burrawo, N. Y.—The property of the 
National Biscuit Co. on Ellicott Street 
has been purchased ‘by Dr. Conrad E. 
Wettlaufer, president H. D. Taylor Co. 
There is a frontage of 93 feet and a 
depth of 150. The site contains a four- 
story and a three-story building. This 
is the second purchase of abandoned 
property of the biscuit company by Dr. 
Wettlaufer. He recently bought a plot 
from the company fronting in Oak 
Street. The two properties are back to 
back. The latest purchase gives Dr. 
Wettlaufer a large downtown site. He 
has not said what use he will make of 
the property. The National Biscuit Co. 
is operating its consolidated plant at 
240 Fougeron Street. 

M. A. McCartny. 





The potato crop of France is reported 
as 558,940,000 bus, an increase of more 
than half over the 1923 crop of 364,446,- 
000 bus. 











* thére are others. 


It is reported that one of the fastidious 
newly married ladies of this town 
kneads bread with her gloves on. This 
incident may be somewhat peculiar, but 
The editor of this pa- 
per needs bread with his shoes on; he 
needs bread with his shirt on; he needs 
bread with his pants on; and unless 
some of the delinquent subscribers to 
this “Old Rag of .Freedom” pony up 
before long, he will need bread without 
a damn thing on, and Wisconsin is no 
Garden of Eden in the winter time.— 
Melrose (Wis.) Chronicle. 

& * 

Head Waiter (to business man mak- 
ing figures on the tablecloth): “Pardon 
me for interrupting you, sir, but the 
management provides adding machines 
free of charge. Shall I have one wheeled 
in?”—Life. 

* 
DOUGH Nur? 

“Now, my little man,” said the barber 
to a youngster in the barber’s chair, 
“how do you want your hair cut?” 

“With a hole in the top, like dad’s,” 
was the reply.—Eachange. 

* * 

If you think the idea of self-deter- 
mination didn’t take hold, study modern 
children.—A ssociated Editors (Chicago). 


_ * 


Henry Ford, they say, is about to 
make a movie dealing with the proper 
care and treatment of flivvers. The title, 
of course, will be “The Tin Command- 
ments.”—Life. 

* 

“Yes, my friends,” said the theological 
lecturer, “some admire Mosés, who in- 
stituted the old law; some Paul, who 
spread the new. But after all, which 
character in the Bible has had the larg- 
est following?” 

As he paused, a voice from the back 
bench shouted: “Ananias!”—Columbia 
(S. C.) State. 

* 

“Not happy? With so brilliant a 
bride? Why man, you got the girl who 
was the talk of the tewn!” 

“So I discover.”—Cornell Widow, 

* * 
TURN ABOUT 

The Colonel: “Confound it, sir, you 
nearly hit my wife!” 

Mr. Miggs: “Did I? Well, have a 
shot at mine.”—Toronto University Gob- 
lin. 

+. * 

Mother: “Dear, dear, baby has his foot 
in his mouth again.” 

Father: “Let him enjoy himself while 
he can—30 years from now he won’t be 
able to touch his toes.”—Life. 


” * 
BACK TO NATURE 

Two colored men were standing on the 
corner discussing family trees. 

“Yes, suh, man,” said Ambrose, “Ah 
kin trace mah relations back to a family 
tree.” 

“Chase ’em back to a family tree?” 
said Mose. 

“No, man! Trace ’em! 
Not chase ’em!” 

“Well, dey ain’t but two kinds of 
things dat lives in trees,—birds an’ mon- 
keys,—and yo’ sho’ ain’t got no feathers 
on yo’"..—The Home Office. 

* - 
BREVITY 

Tom Callahan got a job on the section 
working for a railroad. The superin- 
tendent told him to go along the line 
looking for washouts. 

“And don’t be as long-winded in your 
next report,” said the superintendent. 


Trace ’em! 
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“Just report the condition of the road. 
Write a business letter, and not a love 
letter.” 

Tom proceeded on his tour of inspec- 
tion, and when he reached the river, he 
wrote this report to the superintendent: 
“Sir: Where the railroad was, the river 
is.”—Gasco Bulletin. 

* 7 


A Montreal young lady had a terrible 
experience the other evening. She for- 
got her steady was bow-legged, and 
when she went to sit on his knees she 
fell-through and nearly broke her neck. 
—Canadian Milling & Grain Journal. 

* * 


ITS THE MAN WHO PAYS 

Ethel: “Did you have the porch seat 
painted yesterday?” 

Father: “Yes; why?” 

Ethel: “Well, Harold and I sat on it 
last night and Harold got paint on his 
trousers.”—Eachange. 

* * 


POOR JOE 

Joe saw the train, but couldn’t stop; 
They dragged his flivver to the shop. 
It only took a week or two 
To make his car as good as new. 
But though they hunted high and low, 
They found no extra parts for Joe: 

—B. R. & P. Magazine. 











Special Notices 


The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 60 cents, 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $4 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein. 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertiser's responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders. 








HELP WANTED 








WANTED—FLOUR SALESMAN WHO IS 
familiar with the flour trade in northern 
Minnesota; have splendid opportunity for 
right man who can qualify. Address 2374, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





SALES MANAGER WANTED 
FOR SOUTHERN STATES 


The man we want is probably at 
present employed in a similar ca- 
pacity by a somewhat smaller or- 
ganization. Must be under 40 years 
of age, good character, and have 
demonstrated with previous employ- 
ers his ability to show satisfactory 
results. Advertiser is large mill 
catering principally to southern fam- 
ily trade. Experience in and ac- 
quaintance with trade in that terri- 
tory desirable but not absolutely 
necessary. Must be capable of as- 
suming full charge of entire sales 
organization. Several references 
necessary in first letter. Corre- 
spondence strictly confidential. Ad- 
dress “Ohio,” 2391, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 





SALESMAN WANTED 


Wanted—aA live, aggressive sales- 
man, well acquainted with the trade 
in Michigan, to represent a high 
grade spring wheat mill. Address 
2379, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 





(Continued on following page.) 
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SITUATIONS WANTED 








SALES MANAGER FOR 10 YEARS IN NEW 
England wishes to connect with reliable 
mill. Address 2361, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 


AS CITY SALESMAN BY ONE EXPERI- 
enced in all lines of mill sales; can go 
anywhere, Address 2382, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis, 

AS SALESMAN IN CALIFORNIA OR ORE- 
gon; city or road; 10 years’ experience, 
bakers, jobbers and grocers. Address 2383, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


AS ENGINEER OR FIREMAN IN A 


flour mill; five years’ experience as either; 
can furnish good references; would prefer 
the West, North or South. Write W. D. 


Bellesfield, Rock Valley, lowa. 


AS FLOUR SALESMAN IN THE PITTS- 
burgh district; have had several years’ 
experience selling to the bakery trade of 
Pittsburgh and surrounding towns. Ad- 
dress 2372, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 





BY COMPETENT MILL OFFICE MAN; 
capable of holding any position in large 
milling office with exception of traffic man; 
at present employed; available at 30 days’ 
notice. Address 2360, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





AS CHEMIST TO TAKE CHARGE OF ANY 
size laboratory; am thoroughly experienced 
in all routine laboratory work, with four 
years of practical experience; best of ref- 
erences’ furnished. Address 2389, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 

AS MILLER TO TAKE CHARGE OF 100- 
bbl mill and upwards, or second in larger 
plant; good references, long experience; 
can do repair work and understand tem- 
pering grain; married; could go on short 
notice, Address 2386, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minnéapolis. 

EXPERIENCED FLOUR SALESMAN, FA- 
vorably acquainted in western Pennsyl- 
vania and southeastern Ohio, would like 
position Feb, 15; references or bond; sal- 
ary and commission; bakers’ trade a spe- 
clalty. Address 1013, care Northwestern 
Miller, Kansas City, Mo, 








AS HEAD MILLER BY MIDDLE-AGED 
miller, 25 years’ experience in making high 
grade flour and close yields; splendid 
judge of wheat; would reflow if needed; 
very successful as manager, grain buyer 
and miller in country mills. Address 2368, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





PRACTICAL BREAD BAKER, FORMERLY 
superintendent in large bread shops for 
the past four years; demonstrator, now 
connected with a large flour mill, wishes 
to make a change; well acquainted with 
bakers and flour buyers; best of references. 
Address 2348, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis, 





HEAD MILLER OR SUPERINTENDENT 
desires position in mill from 150 bbis up; 
20 years’ experience with hard and soft 
wheat, rye, corn and buckwheat; guaran- 
tee yield, quality; do my own millwright 
work; plan and install flour mill; can give 
A No. 1 reference. Address 2387, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





AS MILLER, HBAD OR SECOND, BY A 
young man. experienced as head, or super- 
intendent miller of mills less than 1,000 
bbls capacity and as second in those of 
2,500 bbls; best of references as to char- 
acter and ability; satisfaction guaranteed 
in any capacity. Address ‘“‘The Miller," 
228 N. 17th St., Kansas City, Kansas. 





WOULD YOU INCREASE YOUR PROFITS? 
I am making good money for this mill; 
desire change for other reasons; capable 
as manager or sales manager or any mill, 
grain and mill side line position; present 
employer recommends me, as do others; 
might take small interest; salary or will 
manage on shares. Address 2364, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 

A SUCCESSFUL SUPERINTENDENT-HEAD 
miller is desirous of connecting himself 
with a good milling concern; have 30 
years’ practical experience in milling of 
all kinds of grain; good mechanic and 
understands all kinds of machinery; will- 
ing to go anywhere if steady position; 
mills from 300 to 3,000 bbls; can furnish 
the very best of recommendations. Ad- 
dress 2380, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis, 





TWO GERMAN-TRAINED CONFECTION- 
ery bakers, one with 20 years’ experience, 
the other with 10, seek employment in the 
United States; they are thoroughly com- 
petent, efficient and trustworthy; one 
owned and operated a large bakery in 
Germany, losing his property after the 
war; the other is an American citizen, 
having been born in the United States and: 
educated in schools of this country before 
returning to Germany with his parents; 
they will consider employment any place 
in the United States. Address Louis Sitz- 
berger, care East Washingtonian, Pomeroy, 
Wash. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


SALESMAN NOW EMPLOYED IS DBESIR- 
ous of making a change March 1; now 
representing southwestern mill in Michi- 
gan and Indiana; has also sold spring 
wheat flour for four years in same terri- 
tory; A-1 personel acquaintance with bak- 
ery trade. Address “Indiana,” care North- 
western Miller, 108 South LaSalle Street, 
Chicago. 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 








WANTED—A PARTNER WHO UNDER- 
stands the milling business and who will 
take half interest in a 200-bbi mill; this 
mill is in first class shape and making 
money; on account of high price of wheat 
need some extra capital and will be willing 
to sell half interest to some good mill man 
who can take an active interest. Address 
2376, care Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 
olis. 








MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 








FOR SALE OR RENT—60-BBL FLOUR 
mill; Wolf system, steam plant, in hard 
spring wheat belt in northeastern Mon- 
tana; mill as good as new. For terms 
write to F. D. Morck, Antelope, Mont. 





PUBLIC SALE—MODERN FLOUR AND 
feed mill (running), Hampstead, Md., Feb. 
28, 1925; re-enforced concrete, six stories, 
capacity 300 bbis daily, Wolf equipment, 
electric and gas power. Cost $142,000 to 
build and equip in 1922, Dairying territory. 
Exceptional opportunity. For further details 
and terms write George W. Albaugh, Guy 
W. Steele, receivers, Westminster, Md. 





FOR SALE—MIDGET MARVEL FLOUR 
mill, motors, scourers, separators, attri- 
tion mill, dust collectors, bran and flour 
packers, roller mill, etc; or will lease or 
sell building with this complete equip- 
ment; machinery in best of condition and 
none of it over five years old; to any one 
intending to engage in this line of business 
or needing machinery of this kind, I am 
in position to offer you a wonderful propo- 
sition. Geo. F. Schoening, Davenport, Iowa. 





FOR SALE OR RENT—THE BEST 400- 
bbl capacity mill in the state of Minne- 
sota; has electric power at ic per kilo- 
watt; plenty of elevator capacity; feed 
mill attached, and spur track for ship- 
ping; situated in city of 5,000, and in 
heavy grain section of western Minnesota; 
12 or more small towns tributary as mar- 
kets for products; for one who has suf- 
ficient operating capital a profitable busi- 
ness is assured. Address 2381, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 








MISCELLANEOUS 








FOR SALE—WELL EQUIPPED BAKERY 
in railroad town of 6,000 population; sac- 
rifice price, $5,000 and inventory. 324 


Main S8St., Savanna, IIl. 


SANIS ACK 





ARKELL & SMITHS 
CANAJOHARIE, N.Y. 








PURE RYE FLOUR 


We make a high-grade pure 
winter rye flour 
Ask for sample and quotations. 


FISHER & FALLGATTER 
WAUPACA, WIS. 








Riverside Code 


FIVE LETTER REVISION 
Issued in 1923 
Per Copy, $12.50 
Discount for quantities 


For sale by all its branches and by 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 
Minneapolis, Minn., U. S. A. 











“DE HANDELSKAMER” 


Best American references. 





COOPERATIEVE GROOTHANDELSVEREENIGING 


(Co-operative Wholesale Society) 
R 


The above is a buying organization for about 300 co-operative bakeries in Holland 
and desires to enter into direct business relations with first class American and 
Canadian mills. We purchase for our own account and have our own brands. 





OTTERDAM 


Cable Address: ‘““HANDELSKAMER”’ 











WAREHOUSE AND BLENDING PLANT 


W. P. TannER-Gross AND COMPANY 
STATEN IsLAND, NEw YORK 





Designed and Equipped by 


A. E. Baxter Engineering Co. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Fire Proof Electrically Equipped 

























The 
Minneapolis 
Ball Bearing 
Centrifugal Reel 


Extra heavy, hard maple frame; reel is a true cylinder, insuring 
greater capacity and longer life of the silk; equipped throughout 
with S. K. F. ball bearings. Bearings and gears placed outside 
of reel housing, easy to get at. Dust tight sleeves. . Furnished 


with Dufour silk or wire cloth. Write for full information. 


Everything Jor Every Mill and Elevator 
“She Strong-Scott Mi Co GA 


Minneapolis Minn. Mont. 
In Canada: The Strong-Scott Mfg.Co. Ltd. Winnipeg 
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The Northwestern Miller believes the following firms to be thoroughly reliable and responsible. 
No others will knowingly be advertised by it. 


Fisher Flouring Mills Co. 


Seattle, U. S. A. 


We have elevators in the finest hard spring wheat country in the 
world and manufacture the very finest of hard be, wheat 
flours, also blended flours and Pacific Coast (soft wheat) flours. 


Cable Address: ‘‘Eremco” 
All codes 





Our Ogden Sill is grinding the 


hard and soft 
wheats of Kansas, Montana, Idaho and Utah. 
Capacity 1,800 barrels. Blenders’ orders 
solicited. Self-Rising Flour a specialty. 
Mills at Los Angeles 
San Francisco 
Ogden 


oh GLOBE MILLS 


Colton General Offices: LOS ANGELES 


Sacramento 














” DAILY CAPACITY 1000 BARRELS « 


SPERRY FLOUR C0. 


The Foremost Milling Organization in Western America 
Mills in California, Oregon, Washington, Utah 


* Daily Capacity, 27,000 Barrels 
Elevator Capacity, 18,000,000 Bushels 


Head Office: SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


Cable Address: “SPERRY"’ 




















Preston-Shaffer Milling Co. 


Soft White Winter Wheat Flour 
a Specialty 


Capacity, 1,000 Barre: WAITSBURG, WASH., U. S. A. 


Cod odes—ABO, 5th Tdition, Western Union 


Flour for a World Wide Market 


With Brands favorably known throughout the 
world, our Mills enable us to ship from all Pa- 
cific Coast Ports these widely known Brands. 


Olympic Morning Glory Gesee dia 
Arcadia Dayton P. F. M. “Best 


Correspondence Solicited 


PORTLAND FLOUR MILLS CoO. 
Cable Address: ““PortrLouR.”’ Head Office: Portland, Oregon, U.S.A. 














CENTENNIAL MILL COMPANY 
Head Office: 503-506 Central Building SEATTLE, U. S. A. 


We have Mills in the Wheatfields and Mills on Tidewater 
Cables, “CENTENNIAL,” All Codes 








Wasco Warehouse Milling Co. 


Manufacturer All Grades 


HARD and SOFT WHEAT FLOUR 
THE DALLES, OREGON, U. S. A. 


Daily Capacity, 2,000 Barrels 








Northern Flour Mills Company 


' Head Office: Portland, Oregon, U. S. A. 
EXPORT and DOMESTIC MILLERS 


Cable ow, “NORFLOUR,” Portland 


Daily Capacity, 3,000 Barrels ll Standard Codes 

















PACIFIC FLOUR EXPORT COMPANY 


ized to market flour in foreign markets exclusively. 
Its stockholders are the principal mills of the Pacific Coast, 
with a daily output of 38,000 barrels. 
Agencies will be arranged in foreign distributing centers. 
PORTLAND, OREGON SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 





COLUMBIA RIVER MILLING CO. 


Mitters or Buive-Stem Patent, 
Cracker anv Pastry Frovrs 


Mills at Wilbur and Hartline, Washington WILBUR, WASHINGTON 

















CROWN MILLS 


Daily Capacity, 2,700 Barrels PORTLAND, OREGON 








COLLINS FLOUR MILLS 


Pendleton, Oregon 
Millers of Export and Domestic Flours 
D o , 1,000 Barrels 
hn Solicited 





W.S.NOTT 
(ere) ’.1-7-4. bf 


MILL SUPPLIES 


tas gest Ws setern Marsftacturers of” 


LEATHER 
BELTING 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


BURL APs COTTON ul ) 
& SEWING TWINE 























We are located in the best soft wheat belt 
in the world and make a specialty of soft 
wheat flour. 


The Peacock Mill Co. 


FREEWATER, OREGON 











A. D. Wilhoit Laboratory 
619 Flour Exchange MINNEAPOLIS 
A Wilhoit Analysis 
on flour or wheat is accepted by 
trade as a standard 


NOVELTY MILL CO. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 
Soft Wheat Flours 


Blue-stem Patent, Cake, Pastry and Clears 
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MINNESOTA 


The Northwestern Miller believes the following firms to be thoroughly reliable and responsible. 
No others will knowingly be advertised by it. 











Noted for its Large Bread Yield 





Phoenix Flour 


Always uniform and of the 
better quality. Is result of 
S a ey fifty years devoted to mill- 
ing. Would like to send 
you samples. You’ll appre- 


ciate a good flour. 
Make . Phoenix Mill Co. 
‘Better Loaf — 


THE GREENLEAF MILLING 


Co. General Offices: 
Chamber of Commerce, 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








Mills at 
Lake Crystal, Minn. Capacity 800 Bbls. 





Selected Superior 
“Dheat Milling EXCELSIOR MILLING CO. 
MINNEAPOLIS 
EMPIRE FLOUR 


Bakers and Jobbers write us 








The “Bixota” baker knows that increased 
profits come to producers of quality bread 





‘ohe RED WING MILLING Go. 


Millers of High Grade Flours 
ATKINS 


Rep WING, MINNESOTA .. MIN 
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- QUALITY 
WJ *JENNISON 
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